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(^p.v  AUTHORIZATION. 

Revised  Ordinances  1898,  chapter  37. 
Revised  Ordinances  1914,  chapter  33. 

Ordinances  1922,  chapter  6. 

Ordinances  1923,  chapter  11. 

Section  1.  The  Statistics  Department  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  board  of  five  trustees,  who  shall  collect,  compile,  and  publish  such 
statistics  relating  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  such  statistics  of  other  cities 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  as  they  may  deem  of  public  importance. 
The  board  shall  collect,  compile,  and  furnish  such  other  statistical  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Mayor  or  by  the  City 
Council.    The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  designated  by  the  Mayor. 


City  of  Boston 
In  City  Council. 

Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Printing  be  hereby  authorized 
to  print  an  edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies,  bound  in  cloth,  of 
"The  Municipal  Year  Book  for  1924-1925,"  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
same  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  City  Documents. 

Further  Ordered,  That  this  edition  shall  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Statistics  Department,  and  that  any  income  received 
through  such  distribution  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  mentioned 
above. 

In  City  Council,  October  19,  1925.  Passed. 
Approved  by  the  Mayor,  October  20,  1925. 
Attest : 

W.  J.  Doyle,  Assistant  City  Clerk. 


The  City  of  Boston, 
Statistics  Department,  December  15,  1925. 

To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  the  Ordinances 
of  1923,  we  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  the  Boston  Year  Book  for 
1924-1925. 

James  P.  Balfe,  Chairman. 
Frederic  W.  Rugg. 
Robert  Dysart. 
Francis  Peabody. 
Daniel  T.  O'Connell. 

Edward  F.  O'Dowd,  Secretary. 
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PREFACE. 


Reviews  of  the  First  Municipal  Year  Book,  published  twelve  months 
ago,  agreed  that  Boston  had  stepped  into  leadership  among  American 
cities  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  more  ambitious  in  material  and 
more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted;  that 
it  showed  promise  of  Boston's  future  greatness;  and  that  it  should  be 
read  first  for  its  intrinsic  interest  and  subsequently  adopted  as  an  authori- 
tative reference  book.  Such  favorable  comments  received  from  citizens 
of  Boston,  municipal  officials  here  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  from  teachers 
and  students  of  civics,  have  prompted  in  the  compilation  of  this  second 
volume  a  close  holding  to  original  lines. 

Again  the  effort  is  made  to  present  in  Part  I,  though  in  somewhat 
abbreviated  form,  a  readable  narrative  of  the  growth,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  functions,  of  the  many  departments,  boards,  bureaus,  and 
committees  which  administer  the  varied  and  complex  affairs  of  a  great 
city.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  special  articles  written  by  recognized  experts 
and  selected  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  wide  and  diversified  field 
of  community  interests.  Part  III,  considerably  enlarged.,  consists  of 
fifty-eight  statistical  tables.    The  book  is  well  illustrated. 

The  co-operation  of  many  public-spirited  citizens  and  officials  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  production  of  Boston  Year  Book,  1924-1925,  and 
to  them  the  Statistics  Department  expresses  its  grateful  acknowledgments. 
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BOSTON  YEAR  BOOK. 


ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  BOSTON. 


The  Roj'al  Patent  incorporating  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  passed  the  seals  March  *  4,  1628-29. 
At  a  General  Court,  or  Meeting  of  the  Company,  on  August  *  29  of  that 
year  it  was  voted  "that  the  Government  and  patent  should  be  settled 
in  New  England."  To  that  end  Governor  Winthrop  led  the  Puritan 
Exodus  in  1630.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Salem  on  June  *  12,  1630,  he 
proceeded  with  a  large  following  to  Charlestown,  where  a  plantation  had 
been  established  the  summer  before.  The  Assistants  held  three  Courts 
at  Charlestown  in  the  interval,  August  *  23  to  September  *  28,  inclusive. 
At  their  meeting  on  September  *  7,  they  "ordered  that  Trimountaine 
shall  be  called  Boston;  Mattapan,  Dorchester;  and  the  towne  upon 
Charles  River,  Watertown."  Thus  Shawmut  of  the  Indians  was  named 
Boston,  probably  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Merchants  of  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire, who  had  subscribed  generously  to  the  stock  of  the  Company. 

In  the  later  part  of  August,  Governor  Winthrop  with  the  patent  chose 
Boston  as  his  abiding  place.  The  first  "Court"  held  in  Boston  was  a 
"General  Court"  on  October  *  19,  "for  establishing  of  the  government." 
On  October  *  3,  1632,  Boston  was  formally  declared  to  be  "the  fittest 
place  for  publique  meetings  of  any  place  in  the  Bay." 

Boston  was  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts  to  become  a  city.  It 
was  incorporated  February  23,  1822,  by  St.  1821,  c.  110,  adopted  by 
the  voters  March  4,  1822.  This  act  was  revised  by  St.  1854,  c.  448; 
amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  266  and  again  by  St.  1909,  c.  486. 

The  neck  of  land  called  Boston,  still  called  Boston  Proper,  contained 
perhaps  700  acres  of  land,  judging  from  the  783  acres  shown  by  the 
official  survey  of  1794.  In  the  interval  1630-37,  Boston  acquired  juris- 
diction over  most  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Chelsea,  Winthrop, 
Revere,  East  Boston,  Brookline,  Quincy,  Braintree,  Randolph  and 
Holbrook,  besides  certain  islands  in  the  harbor.  From  1637  till  May  13, 
1640,  when  "Mount  Woollaston"  was  set  off  as  Braintree,  Boston  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  a  territory  of  at  least  40,000  acres.  Within  its  present 
limits  there  are  30,598  acres,  including  flats  and  water. 

Since  1640,  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  Boston  by  the  General 
Court  as  follows:  (1)  October  *  16,  1660,  1,000  acres  "for  the  use  of  a 
free  schoole,  layd  out  in  the  wildernesse  or  North  of  the  Merimake  River ' ' 
(in  Haverhill),  in  1664.  (2)  June  *  27,  1735,  in  abatement  of  Province 
Tax,  three  townships,  each  six  miles  square,  or  69,120  acres  in  all.  These 
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townships  later  became  the  Towns  of  Charlemont,  Colrain,  and  Pittsfield. 
Boston  sold  its  interest  in  them  on  June  *  30,  1737,  for  £3,660.  (3) 
June  26,  1794,  a  township  of  land  in  Maine  (23,040  acres)  "to  build  a 
public  hospital."  This  tract  was  sold  by  the  City  April  6,  1833,  for 
$4,200. 

Muddy  River  was  set  off  as  the  Town  of  Brookline  on  November  *  13, 
1705,  and  Rumnev  Marsh  was  set  off  as  the  Town  of  Chelsea  January  *  8, 
1739. 

The  principal  annexations  of  territory  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  been  made  as  follows: 

(1)  Noddle's  Island  b}'  order  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  March  *  9, 
1636-37.  (2)  South  Boston  set  off  from  Dorchester  March  6,  1804,  by 
St.  1803,  c.  Ill  (3)  Washington  Village  set  off  from  Dorchester  May  21, 
1855,  by  St.  1855,  c.  468.  (4)  Roxbury  January  6,  1868,  by  St.  1867, 
c.  359,  accepted  September  9,  1867.  Roxbury  received  its  name  by  order 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  October  *  8,  1630.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
March  12,  1846,  by  St.  1846,  c.  95,  accepted  March  25,  1846.  (5)  Dor- 
chester January  3,  1870,  by  St.  1869,  c.  349,  accepted  June  22,  1869. 
It  received  its  name  September  *  7,  1630,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants. (6)  Brighton  January  5,  1874,  by  St.  1873,  c.  303,  accepted  October 
7,  1873.  Set  off  from  Cambridge  as  the  Town  of  Brighton  February  24, 
1807,  by  St.  1806,  c.  65.  (7)  Charlestown  January  5,  1874,  by  St.  1873, 
c.  286,  accepted  October  7,  1873.  Settled  July  *  4,  1629.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated a  City  February  22,  1847,  by  St.  1847,  c.  9,  accepted  March  10, 
1847.  (8)  West  Roxbury  January  5,  1874,  by  St.  1873,  c.  314,  accepted 
October  7,  1873.  It  was  set  off  from  Roxbuiy  and  incorporated  a  Town 
May  24,  1851,  by  St.  1851,  c.  250.  (9)  Hyde  Park  January  1,  1912,  by 
St.  1911,  c.  469,  and  583,  accepted  November  7,  1911.  Incorporated  a 
Town  April  22,  1868. 
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The  City  Seal  was  adopted  by  "An  Ordinance  to  Establish  the  City 
Seal,"  passed  January  2,  1823,  which  provides  "That  the  design  hereto 
annexed,  as  sketched  by  John  R.  Penniman,  giving  a  view  of  the  City, 
be  the  device  of  the  City  Seal;  that  the  motto  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 
' Sicut  patribus  sit  Dcus  nobis';  and  that  the  inscription  be  as  follows: — 
'  Bostonia  condita,  A.  D.  1630,  Civitatis  regimine  donata,  A.  D.  1822'  " 
The  motto  is  taken  from  1  Kings,  viii.,  57:  "God  be  with  us  as  He  was 
with  our  fathers." 

The  seal  as  it  was  afterwards  changed  in  minor  particulars,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  used,  was  first  shown  on  page  221  of  the  vol- 
ume of  laws  and  ordinances,  commonly  known  as  the  "First  Revision," 
published  in  1827,  and  is  established  as  the  City  Seal  at  the  present  time 
by  Revised  Ordinances  of  1914,  chapter  1,  section  5,  which  provides  that 
"The  seal  of  the  City  shall  be  circular  in  form;  shall  bear  a  view  of  the 
City;  the  motto  'Sicut  Patribus,  Sit  Deus  Nobis,'  and  the  inscription, 
'Bostonia  Condita,  A.  D.  1630.  Civitatis  Regimine  Donata,  A.  D.  1822,' 
as  herewith  set  forth." 
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FLAG  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


ORDINANCES  OF  1916. —  CHAPTER  8. 
Establishing  the  Municipal  Standard  and  City  Flag. 

Section  1.  The  municipal  standard  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
is  hereby  established,  shall  be  made  of  silk  of  the  colors  designated, 
namely:  Continental  blue  and  buff,  and  shall  be  five  feet  in  length  and 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  or  in  proportion  thereto.  Provided, 
that  a  city  flag  of  like  design  and  colors  may  be  made  of  bunting  for 
outdoor  display,  the  size  of  such  bunting  flag  to  depend  upon  the  place 
of  display.  The  body  of  the  standard  shall  be  blue,  as  specified,  with 
the  official  city  seal  embroidered  in  the  center;  and  two  rings  of  white 
shall  encircle  the  seal.  The  reverse  of  the  municipal  standard  shall 
bear  a  representation  of  the  Trimountain.  The  city  flag  shall  have  no 
reverse  except  the  seal  showing  through  the  bunting,  the  seal  to  be 
painted  on  or  woven  in  the  fabric.  The  municipal  standard  shall  have 
a  fringe  of  Continental  buff;  the  city  flag  to  be  without  fringe. 

Se<  tion  2.  The  colors  herein  specified  shall  be  the  official  colors 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  namely:  Continental  blue  and  Continental  buff. 

Approved  by  the  Mayor,  January  SO,  1917. 
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ODE  TO  BUNKER  HILL— BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


READ  AT  BUNKER  HILL  DAY  EXERCISES  UPON  OCCASION  OF 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY,  JUNE  17,  1925. 


I. 

O  Freedom,  you  whom  tyrants  cannot  tame, 
Our  clarions,  our  laurels,  for  your  name ! 
Once  you  toucht  foot  on  this  heroic  hill, 
And  molded  men  into  an  iron  will. 

Here  by  this  shaft  your  sons  came  forth  to  die 
That  Truth  might  live  beneath  this  sheltering 
sky. 

Here  Warren  came,  all  duty  and  all  dare : 
Wherever  there  was  danger,  he  was  there. 
He  was  the  spirit  of  this  battle-slope : 
Wherever  men  were  hopeless,  he  was  hope. 

He  was  the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  fall: 
He  had  so  much  to  give  and  gave  it  all  — • 
Warren,  best-loved  of  all  New  England's  breed, 
Lost  in  the  moment  of  her  greatest  need  — ■ 
Warren,  whose  fame  the  centuries  will  tell  .  .  . 
Step  softly  here,  for  here  our  Warren  fell! 

Freedom,  for  seven  long,  barefoot,  hungry  years, 
You  urged  our  heroes  on  thru  blood  and  tears, 
Till  our  embattled  and  victorious  bands 
Heartened  your  conscripts  battling  in  all  lands. 
It  was  your  glowing  breath 
That  kindled  life  under  the  ribs  of  death. 

It  was  your  faith  and  flame 

That  rallied  men  and  purged  their  souls  of  blame. 

It  was  your  dauntless  dream 

Sent  bright  hopes  flying  to  the  world's  extreme . 

II. 

O  Freedom,  you  whom  tyrants  cannot  tame, 
Our  clarions,  our  laurels,  for  your  name! 
Here  you  stood  dear  and  deathless,  where  your 
hands 

Had  brought  your  live  torch  down  from  earlier 
lands. 

Your  march  is  always  struggle  —  never  peace ! 
You  raised  an  altar  in  immortal  Greece, 
At  Marathon  on  that  great  day  of  swords 
When  dread  Darius  and  his  Asian  hordes 
Stormed  through  the  Hellespont  to  rivet  chains 
On  Europe.    There  you  battled  on  the  plains. 
Back  to  old  night  the  Asian  hosts  were  hurled, 
And  Greece  had  saved  the  freedom  of  the  world ! 
You  burned  on  Rome  in  her  imperious  pride, 
When  your  all-daring  sons,  the  Gracchi,  cried 
Against  the  crime  that  seems  to  have  no  cure  — 
The  plunder  of  the  poor. 


The  silent  toilers  bent  with  pitiful  loads, 
Tramping  the  Roman  roads, 
Pusht  from  their  fields,  made  outcasts  on  the 
earth, 

Lone  exiles  in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

You  blazed  on  England,  stood  at  Runnymede, 
That  day  when  half  the  fettered  world  was  freed, 
When  the  spurned  people,  bowed  by  the  weight 
of  chains 

Dared  tyrant  John  upon  the  old  oak  plains, 

Hurled  down  the  sneering  ruler  to  his  knee, 

And  wrencht  the  Magna  Carta  from  his  hands: 

It  was  a  page  that  lighted  up  all  lands, 

A  new  page  in  the  Bible  of  the  Free. 

In  that  stern  page  the  cry  of  judgment  rings, 

Lifting  the  law  above  the  will  of  kings. 

You  rode  the  "Mayflower"  as  a  brightening  form, 
While  she  plunged  on  thru  darkness  and  the 
storm, 

Bearing  the  hope  of  nations  oversea, 
Your  covenant  for  peoples  yet  to  be. 

You  flamed  on  Parliament :  your  beauty  lit 
The  shadowed  halls  when  the  undaunted  Pitt, 
Impassioned  and  unpurchasable,  cried 
Your  cause  —  God's  cause  ■ — ■  O  Freedom  the 
Denied. 

His  words  leapt  ringing  with  a  clenched  fist 
"Rise,  rise,  outraged  America,  resist; 
For  if  you  falter  — ■  if  your  dreams  go  by  — 
Our  English  liberty  will  also  die!" 

So  in  wild  hours  one  tyrant  in  his  might 
Was  waylaid  in  mid  flight; 

And  George  the  Third,  with  all  his  swarm  of  lies, 
Fell  like  a  shot  hawk  tumbling  from  the  skies. 

III. 

And  now  our  hearts  return 

To  this  high  shaft  toward  which  our  spirits  yearn. 

Here  were  the  grass-heaps  and  the  fresh-dug  wall; 

Here  stood  the  dauntless  heroes,  daring  all. 

And  we,  your  children  of  a  later  day, 

Who  walk  a  happier  way, 

Must  never  cease  to  wage  your  old  debate, 

Once  heard  on  this  low  hill,  so  tall  with  fate. 

And  now,  O  Mother  of  the  star-born  Truth, 
All  shores  begin  to  feel  your  touch  of  youth. 
Now  on  all  winds  are  heard 
The  new  reverberations  of  your  Word. 
We  lift  glad  hands;  your  banner  is  unfurled; 
Your  mightier  dreams  are  whispering  in  the 
world. 
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AMENDED  CITY  CHARTER  OF  1909. 

[With  footnotes  as  to  Amendments  in  1910,  1912,  1914,  1918,  1919,  1921, 

and  1922.] 


The  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

Section  1.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  present  city  council  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  of  the 
street  commissioner  whose  term  would  expire  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby  extended  to  ten  o'clock 
a.m.  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and 
at  that  time  the  said  city  council  and  both  branches  thereof  and  the 
positions  of  city  messenger,  clerk  of  the  common  council,  clerk  of  com- 
mittees, assistant  clerk  of  committees,  and  their  subordinates  shall  be 
abolished.  The  officials  whose  terms  of  office  are  hereby  extended  shall, 
for  the  extended  term,  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
annual  salaries  now  paid  to  them  respectively.  The  mayor  and  city 
council  elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  their 
successors,  shall  thereafter  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred, 
and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  city  council  or  the  board  of  aldermen,  acting  as  such  or  as  county 
commissioners  or  in  any  capacity,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 
YMierever  in  this  act  the  phrase  "mayor  and  city  council"  appears,  it 
shall  be  understood  as  meaning  the  mayor  and  city  council  acting  on  and 
after  the  first  Monday  of  February,  ninteeen  hundred  and  ten,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  and  the  three  following  sections.  The  city  council  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  from  time  to  time  establish  such 
offices,  other  than  that  of  city  clerk,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  and  at  such  salaries  as  it  may  determine,  and  abolish 
such  offices  or  alter  such  salaries;  and  without  such  approval  may  fill 
the  offices  thus  established  and  remove  the  incumbents  at  pleasure. 

Sect.  2.  The  mayor  from  time  to  time  may  make  to  the  city  council 
in  the  form  of  an  ordinance  or  loan  order  filed  with  the  city  clerk  such 
recommendations  other  than  for  school  purposes  as  he  may  deem  to  be  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city.    The  city  council  shall  consider  each  ordinance  or 

Note. —  The  Amended  City  Charter  is  contained  in  Chap.  480,  Acts  of  1909,  consisting  of 
63  sections.  Sects.  35  to  44,  inclusive,  are  omitted,  as  these  concern  the  alternative  amendments 
which  became  inoperative  on  the  adoption  of  Plan  2  by  the  voters  in  the  State  election,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1909. 
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loan  order  presented  by  the  mayor  and  shall  either  adopt  or  reject  the 
san  e  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  when  it  is  filed  as  aforesaid.  If  the 
said  ordinance  or  loan  order  is  not  rejected  within  said  sixty  days  it  shall 
be  in  force  as  if  adopted  by  the  city  council  unless  previously  withdrawn 
by  the  mayor.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  mayor  from  again 
presenting  an  ordinance  or  loan  order  which  has  been  rejected  or  with- 
drawn. The  city  council  may  originate  an  ordinance  or  loan  order  and 
may  reduce  or  reject  any  item  in  any  loan  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  mayor,  may  amend  an  ordinance.  All  sales  of  land  other  than 
school  lands,  all  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  land  other  than  for 
school  purposes,  and  all  loans  voted  by  the  city  council  shall  require  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  city  council,  and  shall  be 
passed  only  after  two  separate  readings  and  by  two  separate  votes,  the 
second  of  said  readings  and  votes  to  be  had  not  less  than  fourteen  days 
after  the  first.  No  amendment  increasing  the  amount  of  land  to  be  sold, 
or  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  the  amount  of  loans, 
or  altering  the  disposition  of  purchase  money  or  of  the  proceeds  of  loans 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  second  reading  and  vote. 

Sect.  3  All  appropriations,  other  than  for  school  purposes,  to  be 
met  from  taxes,  revenue,  or  any  source  other  than  loans  shall  originate 
with  the  mayor,  who  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  shall  submit  to  the  city  council  the  annual  budget  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  city  and  county,  and  may  submit  thereafter  supplemen- 
tary budgets  until  such  time  as  the  tax  rate  for  the  year  shall  have  been 
fixed.  The  city  council  may  reduce  or  reject  any  item,  but  without  the 
approval  of  the  mayor  shall  not  increase  any  item  in,  nor  the  total  of  a 
budget,  nor  add  any  item  thereto,  nor  shall  it  originate  a  budget.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  and  county  officials,  when  requested  by  the 
mayor,  to  submit  forthwith  in  such  detail  as  he  may  require  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  the  expenditure  of  the  department  or  office 
under  their  charge,  which  estimates  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  city  council. 

The  city  auditor  may,  with  the  approval  in  each  instance  of  the  mayor, 
at  any  time  make  transfers  from  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
of  one  division  of  a  department  to  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
of  any  other  division  of  the  same  department,  and  from  the  reserve  fund 
to  any  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  a  department;  and  may 
also,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  at  any  time  between  December  first 
and  February  first,  make  transfers  from  any  appropriation  to  any  other 
appropriation:  provided,  however,  that  no  money  raised  by  loan  shall  be 
transferred  to  any  appropriation  from  income  or  taxes.  He  may  also 
with  such  approval  apply  any  of  the  income  and  taxes  not  disposed  of 
in  closing  the  accounts  for  the  financial  year  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
determine. 

Sect.  4.  Every  appropriation,  ordinance,  order,  resolution  and  vote 
of  the  city  council,  except  votes  relating  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  shall  be 
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presented  to  the  mayor,  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  written 
record  of  the  time  and  place  of  presentation,  and  it  shall  be  in  force  if 
he  approves  the  same  within  fifteen  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  or  if  the  same  is  not  returned  by  him  with  his  objections  thereto 
in  writing  within  said  period  of  fifteen  days.  If  within  said  period  said 
appropriation,  ordinance,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  is  returned  by  the 
mayor  to  the  city  council  by  filing  the  same  with  the  city  clerk  with  his 
objections  thereto  the  same  shall  be  void.  If  the  same  involves  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  the  mayor  may  approve  some  of  the  items  in  whole  or 
in  part  and  disapprove  other  of  the  items  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  such 
items  or  parts  of  items  as  he  approves  shall  be  in  force,  and  such  items 
or  parts  of  items  as  he  disapproves  shall  be  void. 

Sect.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  the  organization, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  city  shall  remain 
as  constituted  at  the  time  when  this  section  takes  effect ;  but  the  mayor 
and  city  council  at  any  time  may  by  ordinance  reorganize,  consolidate, 
or  abolish  departments  in  whole  or  in  part:  transfer  the  duties,  powers, 
and  appropriations  of  one  department  to  another  in  whole  or  in  part; 
and  establish  new  departments;  and  may  increase,  reduce,  establish  or 
abolish  salaries  of  heads  of  departments,  or  members  of  boards.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  authorize  the  abolition  or  the  taking  away  of  any  of 
the  powers  or  duties  as  established  by  law  of  the  assessing  department, 
building  department,  board  of  appeal,  children's  institutions  depart- 
ment, election  department,  fire  department,  Franklin  Foundation,  hos- 
pital department,  library  department,  overseers  of  the  poor,  schoolhouse 
department,  school  committee,  or  any  department  in  charge  of  an  official 
or  officials  appointed  by  the  governor,  nor  the  abolition  of  the  health 
department. 

Sect.  6.  No  contract  for  lighting  the  public  streets,  parks,  or  alleys, 
or  for  the  collection,  removal,  or  disposal  of  refuse,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  shall  be  valid  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  after  a  public  hear- 
ing held  by  the  city  council,  of  which  at  least  seven  days'  notice  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  City  Record. 

Sect.  7.  The  city  council  at  any  time  may  request  from  the  mayor 
specific  information  on  any  municipal  matter  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  may  request  his  presence  to  answer  written  questions  relating  thereto 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  not  earlier  than  one  week  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  said  questions,  in  which  case  the  mayor  shall  personally,  or 
through  a  head  of  a  department  or  a  member  of  a  board,  attend  such 
meeting  and  publicly  answer  all  such  questions.  The  person  so  attend- 
ing shall  not  be  obliged  to  answer  questions  relating  to  any  other  matter. 
The  mayor  at  any  time  may  attend  and  address  the  city  council  in  per- 
son or  through  the  head  of  a  department,  or  a  member  of  a  board,  upon 
such  subject  as  he  may  desire. 
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Sect.  8.  Neither  the  city  council,  nor  any  member  or  committee, 
officer,  or  employee  thereof  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
act,  directly  or  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  city  or  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk take  part  in  the  employment  of  labor,  the  making  of  contracts,  the 
purchase  of  materials,  supplies  or  real  estate;  nor  in  the  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  any  public  works,  buildings,  or  other  property; 
nor  in  the  care,  custody,  and  management  of  the  same;  nor  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  or  administrative  business  of  the  city  or  county; 
nor  in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  any  municipal  or  county  employee; 
nor  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  city  council.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  powers  or  duties  of  the  city 
council  as  the  successor  of  the  present  board  of  aldermen  relative  to 
state  or  military  aid  and  soldiers'  relief. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  mayor  or  for  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil or  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  or  of  the  county  of  Suffolk 
or  for  a  member  of  the  finance  commission  directly  or  indirectly  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  city  or  with  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  to  receive  any 
commission,  discount,  bonus,  gift,  contribution  or  reward  from  or  any 
share  in  the  profits  of  any  person  or  corporation  making  or  performing 
such  contract,  unless  such  mayor,  member  of  the  city  council,  officer, 
or  employee  or  member  of  the  finance  commission  immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  existence  of  such  contract  or  that  such  contract  is  pro- 
posed, shall  notify  in  writing  the  mayor,  city  council,  and  finance  com- 
mission of  such  contract  and  of  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  such  contract 
and  shall  abstain  from  doing  any  official  act  on  behalf  of  the  city  in  ref- 
erence thereto.  In  case  of  such  interest  on  the  part  of  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  such  contract  on  behalf  of  the  city,  the  contract  may 
be  made  by  any  other  officer  of  the  city  duly  authorized  thereto  by  the 
mayor,  or  if  the  mayor  has  such  interest  by  the  city  clerk:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  contractor  with  the  city  or  county  is  a  corporation  or 
voluntary  association,  the  ownership  of  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
stock  or  shares  actually  issued  shall  not  be  considered  as  being  an  inter- 
est in  the  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  such  ownership 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  contract,  unless  the  owner  of  such 
stock  or  shares  is  also  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporation  or  association, 
or  solicits  or  takes  part  in  the  making  of  the  contract. 

A  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  render  the  contract 
in  respect  to  which  such  violation  occurs  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
city  or  county.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight 
is  hereby  repealed. 
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The  Executive  Department. 

Sect.  9.  All  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  municipal 
boards,  including  the  board  of  street  commissioners,  as  their  present 
terms  of  office  expire  (but  excluding  the  school  committee  and  those 
officials  by  law  appointed  by  the  governor),  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  without  confirmation  by  the  city  council.  They  shall  be  recog- 
nized experts  in  such  work  as  may  devolve  upon  the  incumbents  of  said 
offices,  or  persons  specially  fitted  by  education,  training  or  experience  to 
perform  the  same,  and  (except  the  election  commissioners,  who  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws)  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation  or  to  residence  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  10.*  In  making  such  appointments  the  mayor  shall  sign  a 
certificate  in  the  following  form: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

I  appoint  (Name  of  Appointee)  to  the  position  of  (Name  of  Office)  and  I 
certify  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  a  recognized  expert  in  the  work  which  will  devolve 
upon  him,  and  that  I  make  the  appointment  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  city. . 

Mayor. 

Or  in  the  following  form,  as  the  case  may  be: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

I  appoint  (Name  of  Appointee)  to  the  position  of  (Name  of  Office)  and  I 
certify  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  a  person  specially  fitted  by  education,  training, 
or  experience  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  and  that  I  make  the  appoint- 
ment solely  in  the  interest  of  the  city.  Mayor. 

The  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  who  shall  thereupon 
forward  a  certified  copy  to  the  civil  service  commission.  The  commis- 
sion shall  immediately  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominee  under  such  rules  as  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  council,  establish,  and,  if  they  conclude  that  he  is  a  com- 
petent person  with  the  requisite  qualifications,  they  shall  file  with  the 
city  clerk  a  certificate  signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  commission 
that  they  have  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
appointee,  and  that  in  their  opinion  he  is  a  recognized  expert,  or  that 
he  is  qualified  by  education,  training  or  experience  for  said  office,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  that  they  approve  the  appointment.  Upon  the 
filing  of  this  certificate  the  appointment  shall  become  operative,  subject 
however  to  all  provisions  of  law  or  ordinance  in  regard  to  acceptance 
of  office,  oath  of  office,  and  the  filing  of  bonds.    If  the  commission  does 

*  Sect.  10,  amended  by  Chap.  550,  Acts  of  1912,  now  provides  that  if  an  appointee  is  accused 
of  a  crime,  misdemeanor  or  act  of  dishonesty,  he  has  a  right  to  a  hearing,  where  full  opportunity 
shall  be  given  to  explain  or  refute  the  charge. 
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not  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  file  said  certificate 
with  the  city  clerk  the  appointment  shall  be  void. 

Sect.  11.  The  civil  service  commission  is  authorized  to  incur  in 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  provisions  such  reasonable  expense  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council;  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, which  upon  demand  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  12.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  to  which  the  provisions  of  section 
nine  of  this  act  apply,  shall  be  filled  by  the  mayor  under  the  provisions 
of  said  section  and  pending  a  permanent  appointment  he  shall  designate 
some  other  head  of  a  department  or  member  of  a  board  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  temporarily. 

Sect.  13.  Members  of  boards  shall  be  appointed  for  the  terms  estab- 
lished by  law  or  by  ordinance.  Heads  of  departments  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  four  years  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  May  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  appointed  and  shall  continue  thereafter  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor. 

Sect.  14.  The  mayor  may  remove  any  head  of  a  department  or 
member  of  a  board  (other  than  the  election  commissioners,  who  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws)  by  filing  a  written 
statement  with  the  city  clerk  setting  forth  in  detail  the  specific  reasons 
for  such  removal,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  the 
person  thus  removed,  who  may  make  a  reply  in  writing,  which,  if  he 
desires,  may  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk;  but  such  reply  shall  not  affect 
the  action  taken  unless  the  mayor  so  determines.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  school  committee  or  to  any  official  by  law 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sect.  15.  The  positions  of  assistants  and  secretary  authorized  by 
section  twenty  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  except  those  in  the  election  de- 
partment are  hereby  abolished,  and  except  as  aforesaid  the  said  section 
is  hereby  repealed. 

The  civil  service  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  appointment  of  the 
mayor's  secretaries,  nor  of  the  stenographers,  clerks,  telephone  operators 
and  messengers  connected  with  his  office,  and  the  mayor  may  remove 
such  appointees  without  a  hearing  and  without  making  a  statement  of 
the  cause  for  their  removal. 

Sect.  16.  No  official  of  said  city,  except  in  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency involving  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  shall 
expend  intentionally  in  any  fiscal  year  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations duly  made  in  accordance  with  law,  nor  involve  the  city  in  any 
contract  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropria- 
tion, except  as  provided  in  section  six  of  this  act.  Any  official  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  both. 
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The  Finance  Commission. 

Sect.  17.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  shall  appoint  a  finance 
commission  to  consist  of  five  persons,  inhabitants  of  and  qualified  voters 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  shall  have  been  such  for  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  appointment,  one  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
one  year,  and  thereafter  as  the  terms  of  office  expire  in  each  year  one 
member  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Vacancies  in  the  commission  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council.  The  members  of  said  commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  for  such  cause 
as  he  shall  deem  sufficient.  The  chairman  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor.  His  annual  salary  shall  be  five  thousand  dollars,  which  shall 
be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  by  the  city  of  Boston.  The  other  members 
shall  serve  without  pay. 

Sect.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  commission  from  time 
to  time  to  investigate  any  and  all  matters  relating  to  appropriations, 
loans,  expenditures,  accounts,  and  methods  of  administration  affecting 
the  city  of  Boston  or  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  any  department  thereof, 
that  may  appear  to  the  commission  to  require  investigation,  and  to 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the 
governor,  or  the  general  court.  The  commission  shall  make  an  annual 
report  in  January  of  each  year  to  the  general  court. 

Sect.  19.  Whenever  any  pay  roll,  bill,  or  other  claim  against  the 
city  is  presented  to  the  mayor,  city  auditor,  or  the  city  treasurer,  he  shall, 
if  the  same  seems  to  him  to  be  of  doubtful  validity,  excessive  in  amount, 
or  otherwise  contrary  to  the  city's  interest,  refer  it  to  the  finance  com- 
mission, which  shall  immediately  investigate  the  facts  and  report  thereon; 
and  pending  said  report  payment  shall  be  withheld. 

Sect.  20.*  The  said  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
experts,  counsel,  and  other  assistants,  and  to  incur  such  other  expenses 
as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  said  city  upon 
requisition  by  the  commission,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
year  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  city  council,  and  approved 
by  the  mayor.  A  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  salary  of  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  and  the  further  sum  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  meet  the  expenses  as  aforesaid  shall  be  appropriated  each  year 
by  said  city.  The  commission  shall  have  the  same  right  to  incur  expenses 
in  anticipation  of  its  appropriation  as  if  it  were  a  regular  department  of 
said  city. 

*  Sect.  20,  amended  by  Chap.  SI,  Acts  of  1921,  now  allows  for  Finance  Commission's  annual 
expenses  .«35,000  instead  of  $25,000. 
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Sect.  21.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  commission  to  per- 
form the  duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  herein  contemplated,  and  to 
enable  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the  governor  or  the  general  court  to 
receive  the  reports  and  findings  of  said  commission  as  a  basis  for  such 
laws,  ordinances,  or  administrative  orders  as  may  be  deemed  meet,  the 
commission  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  enumerated  in  chapter 
five  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight  and  therein  conferred  upon  the  commission  designated  in  said  act; 
but  counsel  for  any  witness  at  any  public  hearing  may  ask  him  any  perti- 
nent question  and  may  offer  pertinent  evidence  through  other  witnesses 
subject  to  cross-examination  by  the  commission  and  its  counsel. 

The  City  Clerk. 

Sect.  22.  The  present  city  clerk  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  for 
which  he  has  been  elected,  and  thereafter  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and 
qualified.  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  every  third  year 
thereafter,  a  city  clerk  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  city  council,  to  hold  office  until  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  the 
third  year  following  his  election,  and  thereafter  until  his  successor  has  been 
duly  chosen  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  by  due  process  of  law. 
The  city  clerk  shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  city  council  established  by  this  act. 

The  City  Auditor. 

Sect.  23.  All  accounts  rendered  to  or  kept  in  the  departments  of 
the  city  of  Boston  or  county  of  Suffolk  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
and  revision  of  the  city  auditor,  and  shall  be  rendered  and  kept  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  auditor  may  require  any  person  pre- 
senting for  settlement  an  account  or  claim  against  the  city  or  county  to 
make  oath  before  him  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  such  account  or  claim.  The  wilful  making  of  a  false  oath  shall 
be  perjury  and  punishable  as  such.  The  auditor  may  disallow  and  refuse 
to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  claim  on  the  ground  that  it  is  fraudulent 
or  unlawful  and  in  that  case  he  shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  the  refusal. 

Sect.  24.  Whenever,  in  response  to  an  advertisement  by  any  officer 
or  board  of  the  city  or  county,  a  bid  for  a  contract  to  do  work  or  furnish 
materials  is  sent  or  delivered  to  said  officer  or  board,  a  duplicate  of  the 
same  shall  be  furnished  by  the  bidder  to  the  auditor,  to  be  kept  by  him 
and  not  opened  until  after  the  original  bids  are  opened.  After  the  original 
bids  are  opened,  the  auditor  shall  open  and  examine  the  bids  submitted 
to  him,  and  shall  compare  the  same  with  the  original  bids.  In  case  any 
of  the  bids  submitted  to  the  auditor  differ  from  the  corresponding  original 
bids,  those  submitted  to  the  auditor  shall  be  treated  as  the  original  bids. 
The  contract  shall  not  be  awarded  until  after  both  sets  of  bids  are  opened. 
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Sect.  25.  The  auditor  shall  furnish  monthly  to  each  head  of 
department  a  statement  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
for  that  department,  and  he  shall  furnish  to  the  mayor  and  city  council 
a  statement  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  all  the  departments.  He 
shall  furnish  quarterly  to  the  city  council  an  itemized  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  for 
contingent  expenses. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Sect.  26.*  All  loans  issued  by  the  citj-  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
shall  be  made  payable  in  annual  instalments  in  the  manner  authorized 
by  section  thirteen  of  chapter  twenty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  as 
amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight.  No  sinking  fund  shall  be 
established  for  said  loan.  All  bonds  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  effect  of  the  premiums,  if  any,  shall  be  to  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued.  No  city  or  county  money  shall  be 
deposited  in  any  bank  or  trust  company  of  which  any  member  of  the 
board  of  sinking  fund  commissioners  of  said  city  is  an  officer,  director, 
or  agent. 

Sect.  27. J  Every  officer  and  board  in  charge  of  a  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston  or  county  of  Suffolk  shall  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of 
May  in  each  year  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  city  auditor  a  list  of  the 
officials  and  employees  under  said  officer  or  board  and  paid  by  the  city 
or  county  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April  preceding.  Such  lists  shall  give 
the  names,  residence  by  street  and  ward,  designation,  compensation,  and 
date  of  election  or  appointment  of  each  of  said  officials  and  employees 
and  the  date  when  each  first  entered  the  employ  of  the  city  or  county. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  auditor  to  verify  said  lists  by  the  pay  rolls; 
and  when  verified  the  said  lists  shall  be  printed  by  the  superintendent 
of  printing  as  a  city  document. 

Sect.  28.  The  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
concerning  the  naming  of  streets,  the  planting  and  removal  of  trees  in  the 
public  ways,  the  issue  of  permits  or  licenses  for  coasting,  the  storage  of 
gasoline,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances  or  explosive  compounds 
and  the  use  of  the  public  ways  for  any  permanent  or  temporary  obstruc- 
tion or  projection  in,  under,  or  over  the  same,  including  the  location  of 
conduits,  poles,  and  posts  for  telephone,  telegraph,  street  railway,  or 
illuminating  purposes,  is  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of  street  commis- 
sioners, to  be  exercised  by  said  board  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the 

*  Sect.  26  amended  by  Chap.  437,  Acts  of  1910,  which  exempts  all  loans  issued  for  rapid 
transit  construction  from  the  prohibition  as  to  sinking  funds. 

+  Sect.  27  amended  by  Chap.  16S,  Spec.  Acts  of  1919,  changing  the  date  from  April  30  to 
June  1  for  the  annual  listing  of  officials  and  employees,  also  by  Chap.  133,  Acts  of  1922,  direct- 
ing the  City  auditor  to  keep  a  copy  of  said  list  open  for  public  inspection,  and  that  it  be  printed 
as  a  public  document  in  1923  and  every  two  years  thereafter. 
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mayor;  and  the  mayor  and  city  council  shall  have  authority  to  fix  by 
ordinance  the  terms  by  way  of  cash  payment,  rent,  or  otherwise,  upon 
which  permits  or  licenses  for  the  storage  of  gasoline  or  oil,  or  other  inflam- 
mable substances  or  explosive  compounds,  and  the  construction  or  use  of 
coal  holes,  vaults,  bay  windows,  and  marquises,  in,  under,  or  over  the 
public  ways  shall  be  issued. 

Sect.  29.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
thereafter  there  shall  be  published  at  least  once  a  week  and  distributed 
and  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  and  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the 
city  council  and  approved  by  the  mayor  a  paper  to  be  known  as  the  City 
Record.  All  advertising,  whether  required  by  law  or  not,  with  reference 
to  the  purchase  or  taking  of  land,  contracts  for  work,  materials,  or  supplies, 
the  sale  of  bonds,  or  the  sale  of  property  for  non-payment  of  taxes  shall 
appear  exclusively  in  said  paper;  a  list  of  all  contracts  of  one  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  as  awarded,  with  the  names  of  bidders,  and  the  amount 
of  the  bids;  appointments  by  the  mayor;  and  changes  in  the  number  and 
compensation  of  employees  in  each  department,  shall  be  published  in  the 
City  Record.  The  proceedings  of  the  city  council  and  school  committee 
together  with  all  communications  from  the  mayor,  shall  be  published  in 
the  City  Record. 

Sect.  30.  Every  officer  or  board  in  charge  of  a  department  in  said 
city,  when  authorized  to  erect  a  new  building  or  to  make  structural 
changes  in  an  existing  building,  shall  make  contracts  therefor,  not  exceed- 
ing five,  each  contract  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor;  and 
when  about  to  do  any  work  or  to  make  any  purchase,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  work  or  purchase 
which  might  properly  be  included  in  the  same  contract,  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  one  thousand  dollars,  shall,  unless  the  mayor  gives  written 
authority  to  do  otherwise,  invite  proposals  therefor  by  advertisement  in 
the  City  Record.  Such  advertisement  shall  state  the  time  and  place  for 
opening  the  proposals  in  answer  to  said  advertisement,  and  shall  reserve 
the  right  to  the  officer  or  board  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals. 
No  authority  to  dispense  with  advertising  shall  be  given  by  the  mayor 
unless  the  said  officer  or  board  furnishes  him  with  a  signed  statement 
which  shall  be  published  in  the  City  Record  giving  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  not  inviting  bids  by  advertisement. 

Sect.  31.  At  the  request  of  any  department,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  mayor  the  board  of  street  commissioners,  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
may  take  in  fee  for  any  municipal  purpose  any  land  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  not  already  appropriated  to  public  use.  Whenever  the  price 
proposed  to  be  paid  for  a  lot  of  land  for  any  municipal  purpose  is  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  its  average  assessed  valuation  dur- 
ing the  previous  three  years,  said  land  shall  not  be  taken  by  purchase 
but  shall  be  taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain  and  paid  for  in  the  manner 
provided  for  the  taking  of  and  the  payment  of  damages  for  land  for  high- 
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ways  in  said  city.  No  land  shall  be  taken  until  an  appropriation  by  loan 
or  otherwise  for  the  general  purpose  for  which  land  is  needed  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  all  its 
members;  or  in  case  of  land  for  school  purposes  by  the  school  committee 
and  schoolhouse  department  in  accordance  with  law;  nor  shall  a  price  be 
paid  in  excess  of  the  appropriation,  unless  a  larger  sum  is  awarded  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  All  proceedings  in  the  taking  of  land 
shall  be  under  the  advice  of  the  law  department,  and  a  record  thereof  shall 
be  kept  by  said  department. 

Sect.  32.*  The  first  municipal  election  under  this  act  shall  take 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  thereafter  the  regular  municipal 
elections  in  each  year  in  said  city  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Monday  in  January. 

Sect.  33.  The  fiscal  year  in  said  city  shall  begin  on  February  first 
and  shall  end  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  next  following;  and  the 
municipal  year  shall  hereafter  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  and 
shall  continue  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  February  next  following. 
The  present  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  school  committee  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  first  Monday  of  February  in  the  years  in  which  their 
terms  respectively  expire,  and  hereafter  the  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  the  school  committee  shall  begin  with  the  first  Monday  of  February 
following  their  election.  The  members  of  the  school  committee  hereafter 
shall  meet  and  organize  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  February. 

Sect.  34.  In  Boston  beginning  with  the  current  year  political 
committees  shall  be  elected  at  the  state  primaries  instead  of  at  the 
municipal  primaries. 

The  Mayor. 

Sect.  454  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  elected  at  large 
to  bold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  February 
following  his  election  and  until  bis  successor  is  chosen  and  qualified, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  46.  (Repealed  by  Chap.  94,  Special  Acts  of  1918.  This 
section  provided  for  the  recall  of  the  Mayor.) 

Sect.  47.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  mayor  within  two 
months  prior  to  a  regular  municipal  election  other  than  an  election  for 
mayor,  or  within  four  months  after  any  regular  municipal  election,  the 

*  Sect.  32  amended  by  Chap.  730,  §  1,  Acts  of  1914,  fixing  date  of  annual  municipal  (-lection 
on  the  sixth  Tuesday  after  the  state  election.  Sect.  32  again  amended  (by  Chap.  288,  Acts  of 
1921 )  fixing  date  of  municipal  election  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

t       *      *  Sections  35  to  44,  inclusive,  are  omitted  because  now  inoperative. 

I  Sect.  45  amended  by  Chap.  94,  Special  Acts  of  1918,  providing  tli£>t  the  mayor  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  election  for  the  succeeding  term. 
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city  council  shall  forthwith  order  a  special  election  for  a  mayor  to  serve 
for  the  unexpired  term,  subject  if  the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  the  mayor's  term  to  recall  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  at  any  other  time  there  shall  be  an 
election  for  mayor  at  the  municipal  election  held  in  January  *  next 
following,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  recall  as  aforesaid.  In  the 
case  of  the  decease,  inability,  absence  or  resignation  of  the  mayor,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  from  any  cause,  the  president  of 
the  city  council  while  said  cause  continues  or  until  a  mayor  is  elected  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  mayor.  If  he  is  also  absent  or  unable  from  any 
cause  to  perform  such  duties  they  shall  be  performed  until  the  mayor  or 
president  of  the  city  council  returns  or  is  able  to  attend  to  said  duties 
by  such  member  of  the  city  council  as  that  body  may  elect,  and  until  such 
election  by  the  city  clerk.  The  person  upon  whom  such  duties  shall 
devolve  shall  be  called  "acting  mayor"  and  he  shall  possess  the  powers 
of  mayor  only  in  matters  not  admitting  of  delay,  but  shall  have  no  power 
to  make  permanent  appointments  except  on  the  decease  of  the  mayor. 

The  City  Council. 
Sect.  48.  There  shall  be  elected  at  large  in  said  city  a  city  council 
consisting  of  nine  members.  At  the  first  election  under  this  act  there  shall 
be  elected  nine  members  of  said  city  council.  No  voter  shall  vote  for 
more  than  nine.  The  three  candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  at  said  election  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  the  three  receiving 
the  next  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  the  three 
receiving  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 
In  case  two  or  more  persons  elected  should  receive  an  equal  number  of 
votes  those  who  are  the  seniors  by  age  shall  for  the  division  into  classes 
hereby  required  be  classified  as  if  they  had  received  the  larger  number  of 
votes  in  the  order  of  ages.  Thereafter  at  each  annual  municipal  election 
there  shall  be  chosen  at  large  three  members  of  the  city  council  to  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  No  voter  shall  vote  for  more  than  three. 
All  said  terms  shall  begin  with  the  first  Monday  of  February  following 
the  election. 

Sect.  49.  Each  member  of  the  city  council  shall  be  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  and  no  other  sum  shall  be  paid  from  the 
city  treasury  for  or  on  account  of  any  personal  expenses  directly  or 
indirectly  incurred  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  member  of  said  council. 

Sect.  50.  The  city  council  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  its  members;  shall  elect  from  its  members  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  a  president  who  when  present  shall  preside 
at  the  meetings  thereof;  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  rules  for  its 
proceedings,  and  shall,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  any  member, 
elect  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  a  registered  voter  of  said 
city  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  municipal  year.  The 


*  January  changed  to  December  by  Chap.  730,  Acts  of  1914,  §§  2  and  3. 
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vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  filled  at  the  next 
annual  municipal  election,  unless  the  vacancy  occurs  within  two  months 
prior  to  such  municipal  election,  in  which  event  the  city  council  shall 
forthwith  order  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired 
term.  The  member  eldest  in  years  shall  preside  until  the  president  is 
chosen,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  president,  until  a  presiding 
officer  is  chosen. 

Sect.  51.  All  elections  by  the  city  council  under  any  provision  of 
law  shall  be  made  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  each  member  who  is  present  answer- 
ing to  his  name  when  it  is  called  by  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer, 
and  stating  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes,  or  declining  to 
vote  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer  shall  record 
every  such  vote.  No  such  election  shall  be  valid  unless  it  is  made  as 
aforesaid. 

Sect.  52.  No  primary  election  or  caucus  for  municipal  offices  shall 
be  held  hereafter  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  all  laws  relating  to  primary 
elections  and  caucuses  for  such  offices  in  said  city  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect  53.*  Any  male  qualified  registered  voter  in  said  city  may  be 
nominated  for  any  municipal  elective  office  in  said  city,  and  his  name  as 
such  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  at  the 
municipal  election:  provided,  that  at  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
twenty-fifth*  day  prior  to  such  election  nomination  papers  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  election  commissioners,  signed  in  person  by  at  least  five 
thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified  to  vote  for  such  candi- 
date at  said  election,  shall  be  filed  with  said  election  commissioners,  and 
the  signatures  on  the  same  to  the  number  required  to  make  a  nomination 
are  subsequently  certified  by  the  election  commissioners  as  hereinafter 
provided.  Said  nomination  papers  shall  be  in  substantially  the  following 
form : 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
City  of  Boston. 
Nomination  Paper. 
The  undersigned,  registered  voters  of  the  City  of  Boston  qualified  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  the  office  named  below,  in  accordance  with  law,  make  the  follow- 
ing nomination  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  to  be  held  in  the  City 
of  Boston  on  December,  19  . 


Name  of  Candidate. 
(Give  first  or  middle  name  in  full.) 

Office  for  Which 
Nominated. 

Residence. 
Street  and  number,  if  any. 

*  Sect.  53  amended  by  Chap.  730,  §  4,  Acts  of  1914  (accepted  by  the  voters,  November  3, 
1914),  so  as  to  require  but  3,000  certified  signatures  for  nomination  of  mayor  and  2,000  for  nomi- 
nation of  city  council  or  school  committee  member.  Also,  the  twenty-fifth  day  "prior  to  such 
election  "  changed  to  the  twenty-first  day. 

None. —  The  last  clause  of  Sect.  53,  containing  the  jurat,  annulled  in  1918  by  Chap.  37, 
Special  Acts. 
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Signatures  and  Residences  of  Nominators. 

We  certify  that  we  have  not  subscribed  to  more  nominations  of  candidates 
for  this  office  than  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  thereto.  In  case  of  the  death, 
withdrawal,  or  incapacity  of  any  of  the  above  nominees,  after  written  acceptance 
filed  with  the  board  of  election  commissioners,  we  authorize  (names  of  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  five  persons)  or  a  majority  thereof  as  our  representatives 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


Signatures 
of  Nominators. 
To  be  made  in  person. 

Residence  May  1, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  April  1 . 

Ward. 

Prec. 

Present 
Residence. 

Acceptance  of  Nomination. 
We  accept  the  above  nominations. 

(Signatures  of  Nominees.) 

Sect.  54.*  If  a  candidate  nominated  as  aforesaid  dies  before  the  day 
of  election,  or  withdraws  his  name  from  nomination,  or  is  found  to  be 
ineligible,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five 
persons,  or  a  majority  thereof,  if  such  committee  be  named,  and  so  author- 
ized in  the  nomination  papers.  Nomination  papers  shall  not  include 
candidates  for  more  than  one  office  except  that  not  more  than  three  or 
nine,  as  the  case  may  be,  candidates  for  city  council  may  be  included 
in  one  nomination  paper,  and  not  more  than  two  candidates  for  school 
committee  may  be  included  in  one  nomination  paper.  Every  voter  may 
sign  as  many  nomination  papers  for  each  office  to  be  filled  as  there  are 
persons  to  be  elected  thereto  and  no  more.  Nomination  papers  in  each 
year  shall  be  issued  by  the  board  of  election  commissioners  on  and  after 
but  not  before  the  day  next  following  the  state  election. 

Sect.  55. f  Women  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  may  be  nominated  as  and  sign  nomination  papers  for 
candidates  for  that  office  in  the  manner  and  under  the  same  provisions  of 
law  as  men. 

Sect.  56.  The  names  of  candidates  appearing  on  nomination  papers 
shall  when  filed  be  a  matter  of  public  record;  but  the  nomination  papers 
shall  not  be  open  to  public  inspection  until  after  certification.  After 

*  Sect.  54  amended  by  Chap.  730,  §  5,  Acts  of  1914,  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  nomination 
papers  issued  to  any  candidate  for  mayor  to  300,  and  to  any  candidate  for  city  council  or  school 
committee  to  200.  Sect.  54  again  amended  (by  Chap.  340,  Acts  of  1921)  so  as  to  fix  the  time  for 
issuing  municipal  nomination  papers  on  and  after  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

t  Sect.  55  amended  by  Chap.  65,  Acts  of  1921,  leaving  women  voters  as  unrestricted  as 

men  voters. 
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such  nomination  papers  have  been  filed,  the  election  commissioners  shall 
certify  thereon  the  number  of  signatures  which  are  the  names  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  city  qualified  to  sign  the  same.  They  need  not  certify 
a  greater  number  of  names  than  are  required  to  make  a  nomination, 
with  one-fifth*  of  such  number  added  thereto.  All  such  papers  found 
not  to  contain  a  number  of  names  so  certified  equivalent  to  the  number 
required  to  make  a  nomination  shall  be  invalid.  The  election  commis- 
sioners shall  complete  such  certification  on  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  sixteenth!  day  preceding  the  city  election.  Such  certification 
shall  not  preclude  any  voter  from  filing  objections  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  nomination.  All  withdrawals  and  objections  to  such  nominations 
shall  be  filed  with  the  election  commissioners  on  or  before  five  o'clock 
p.  M .  on  the  fourteenth!  day  preceding  the  city  election.  All  substitu- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  withdrawal  or  ineligibility  shall  be  filed 
with  the  election  commissioners  on  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the 
twelfth  day  preceding  the  city  election. 

Sect.  57.  The  name  of  each  person  who  is  nominated  in  compliance 
with  law,  together  with  his  residence  and  the  title  and  term  of  the  office 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballots  at  the 
municipal  election,  and  the  names  of  no  other  candidates  shall  be  printed 
thereon.  The  names  of  candidates  for  the  same  office  shall  be  printed 
upon  the  official  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the 
board  of  election  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  such 
drawing  and  to  give  each  candidate  an  opportunity  to  be  present  thereat 
personally  or  by  one  representative. 

Sect.  58.  No  ballots  used  at  any  annual  or  special  municipal 
election  shall  have  printed  thereon  any  party  or  political  designation  or 
mark,  and  there  shall  not  be  appended  to  the  name  of  any  candidate  any 
such  party  or  political  designation  or  mark,  or  anything  showing  how  he 
was  nominated  or  indicating  his  views  or  opinions. 

Sect.  59.  On  ballots  to  be  used  at  annual  or  special  municipal 
elections  blank  spaces  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  each  list  of  candidates 
for  the  different  offices,  equal  to  the  number  to  be  elected  thereto,  in 
which  the  voter  may  insert  the  name  of  any  person  not  printed  on  the 
ballot  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote  for  such  office. 

Sect.  60.  All  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
governing  nomination  papers  and  nominations  for,  and  elections  of 
municipal  officers  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall  so  far  as  the}'  may  be  appli- 
cable, govern  the  nomination  papers,  nominations  and  elections  provided 
for  in  this  act.  The  board  of  election  commissioners  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties,  where 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  relation  to  nomination 
papers,  preparing  and  printing  ballots,  preparing  for  and  conducting 


*  Changed  to  one-tenth  by  Chap.  730,  §  6,  Acts  of  1914.     f  Changed  to  fifteenth. 

t  Changed  to  thirteenth. 
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elections  and  counting,  tabulating  and  determining  the  votes  cast  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  they  have  now  in  relation  to  municipal 
elections  in  said  city. 

Sect.  61.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  special 
municipal  election  held  after  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  except  that  nomination  papers  for  offices  to  be  filled  at 
such  elections  shall  be  issued  by  the  election  commissioners  on  and  after 
the  day  following  the  calling  of  said  special  election.  Every  special 
municipal  election  shall  be  held  on  a  Tuesday  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  calling  such  special 
election. 

Sect.  62.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed  :  all  ordinances  and  parts  of  ordinances  as  far  as 
inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  annulled ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  affecting  the  city  of  Boston  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  continued  in  force:  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine  shall  not  apply  to  any  election  held  hereunder  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  April  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 

[Approved  June  11,  1909. 

Note. —  Section  63  (the  final  section)  omitted,  as  it  merely  states  when  the  different  sec- 
tions went  into  effect. 
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AMENDMENTS  OF  CITY  CHARTER  IN  1924. 


[ACTS  OF  1924,  CHAPTER  479]. 

Providing  for  Biexxial  Electioxs  in  the  City  of  Bostox  and  for 
Borough  or  Ward  Represextatiox  in  the  City  Council 
thereof,  and  making  certain  other  changes  in  and  addi- 
TIONS to  the  Charter  of  Said  City. 

Section  1.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
of  members  of  the  city  council  and  school  committee  of  said  city  which 
would  expire  under  existing  law  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  of  members  of  the  city  council  and 
school  committee  of  said  city  which  would  expire  under  existing  law  on 
the  first  Monday  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  shall 
terminate  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six.  There  shall  be  no  municipal  election 
in  said  city  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  of  the  city  council  and  school  committee  of  said  city 
which  would  expire  under  existing  law  on  the  first  Monday  of  February, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  are  hereby  extended  to  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  salary  of  any  official  whose  term  of  office  is  terminated 
as  aforesaid  shall  cease  at  the  time  of  such  termination  and  the  salary 
of  any  official  whose  term  of  office  is  extended  as  aforesaid  shall  continue 
at  the  same  rate  as  theretofore  so  long  as  he  continues  to  serve  during 
the  period  of  such  extension. 

Sect.  2.  Section  three  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out,  in  the  twenty-fifth  line,  the  words  "December  first"  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  the  words:  —  November  fifteenth, —  and  by  striking  out, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  line,  the  word  "February"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word: — January, —  so  that  the  second  paragraph  will  read 
as  follows: —  The  city  auditor  may,  with  the  approval  in  each  instance 
of  the  mayor,  at  any  time  make  transfers  from  the  appropriation  for 
current  expenses  of  one  division  of  a  department  to  the  appropriation 
for  current  expenses  of  any  other  division  of  the  same  department,  and 
from  the  reserve  fund  to  any  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of 
a  department  ;  and  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  at  any 
time  between  November  fifteenth  and  January  first,  make  transfers  from 
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any  appropriation  to  any  other  appropriation:  provided,  however,  that  no 
money  raised  by  loan  shall  be  transferred  to  any  appropriation  from  in- 
come or  taxes.  He  may  also  with  such  approval  apply  any  of  the  income 
and  taxes  not  disposed  of  in  closing  the  accounts  for  the  financial  year 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  determine. 

Sect.  3.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  section  four  the  following  new  section : — ■ 
Section  4A.  The  mayor  may  designate  one  clerical  assistant  for  whose 
acts  he  shall  be  responsible  to  sign  his  name  in  approval  of  all  vouchers 
of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Sect.  4.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  amended  in 
section  thirty-two  by  section  one  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  and  by  section  one  of  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  said  section 
thirty-two  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following: — Section  32. 
Beginning  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  municipal 
election  in  said  city  shall  take  place  biennially  in  every  odd  numbered 
year  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

Sect.  5.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  section  thirty-three  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: — Section  33.  The  fiscal  year  in  said  city  shall 
begin  on  January  first  and  shall  end  on  December  thirty-first  next  fol- 
lowing; and  the  municipal  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January  and  shall  continue  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  January  next 
following.  At  the  biennial  municipal  election  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  five  members  of  the  school  committee 
shall  be  elected.  The  two  candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  at  said  election  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  the  three  receiv- 
ing the  next  largest  number  of  votes  at  said  election,  for  two  years. 
At  every  biennial  municipal  election  thereafter,  all  members  of  the 
school  committee  to  be  elected  shall  be  chosen  for  terms  of  four  years 
each.  The  terms  of  all  members  of  the  school  committee  shall  begin 
with  the  first  Monday  of  January  following  their  election  and  continue 
until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  members  of  the 
school  committee  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  first  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary following  their  election. 

Sect.  6.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  amended 
in  section  forty-five  by  section  one  of  chapter  ninety-four  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  said  section  forty -five  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
following: — Section  15.  Beginning  with  the  biennial  municipal  election 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  shall  be  elected  at  large  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years 
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from  the  first  Monday  in  January  following  his  election  and  until  his 
successor  is  chosen  and  qualified  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  election  tor 
the  succeeding  term. 

Sect.  7.  Section  forty-seven  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  as  amended  by  section  three  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: — ■  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  mayor,  with- 
in two  months  prior  to  a  regular  municipal  election  other  than  an  elec- 
tion for  mayor,  or  within  sixteen  months  after  any  regular  municipal 
election  the  city  council  shall  forthwith  order  a  special  election  of  mayor 
to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  if  such  vacancy  occurs  at  any  other 
time  there  shall  be  an  election  for  mayor  at  the  next  regular  municipal 
election  for  the  term  of  four  years;  provided,  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions shall  not  apply  if  such  vacancy  occurs  between  the  date  of  an 
election  at  which  a  new  mayor  is  elected  and  the  date  he  takes  office, — 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: — ■  Section  1+7 .  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office 
of  mayor  within  two  months  prior  to  a  regular  municipal  election  other 
than  an  election  for  mayor,  or  within  sixteen  months  after  any  regular 
municipal  election,  the  city  council  shall  forthwith  order  a  special  elec- 
tion of  mayor  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  if  such  vacancy 
occurs  at  any  other  time  there  shall  be  an  election  for  mayor  at  the 
next  regular  municipal  election  for  the  term  of  four  years;  provided, 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  if  such  vacancy  occurs 
between  the  date  of  an  election  at  which  a  new  mayor  is  elected  and 
the  date  he  takes  office.  In  the  case  of  the  decease,  inability,  absence 
or  resignation  of  the  mayor,  and  whenever  there  is  a  vacancj'  in  the 
office  from  any  cause,  the  president  of  the  city  council  while  said  cause 
continues  or  until  a  mayor  is  elected  shall  perform  the  duties  of  mayor. 
If  he  is  also  absent  or  unable  from  any  cause  to  perform  such  duties 
they  shall  be  performed  until  the  mayor  or  president  of  the  city  council 
returns  or  is  able  to  attend  to  said  duties  by  such  members  of  the  city 
council  as  that  body  may  elect,  and  until  such  election  by  the  city  clerk. 
The  person  upon  whom  such  duties  shall  devolve  shall  be  called  "acting 
mayor''  and  he  shall  possess  the  powers  of  mayor  only  in  matters  not 
admitting  of  delay,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  make  permanent  appoint- 
ments except  on  the  decease  of  the  mayor. 

Sect.  8.  At  the  biennial  state  election  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  the  registered  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  upon  the  following  plans  of  city  council,  which  shall  be  printed 
upon  the  official  ballot  in  the  following  form.  Each  voter  shall  make 
a  cross  in  the  space  at  the  right  of  the  plan  which  he  desires  to  have 
adopted.  No  ballot  shall  be  counted  upon  which  the  voter  has  made 
a  cross  in  each  such  space. 
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Plan  No.  1.    A  city  council  of  fifteen  members  to  consist  of  three 
members  to  be  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  and  from  the  voters  of 
each  of  five  boroughs  (each  comprising  certain  specified  wards),  r—  — . 
at  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each,  nominated  as 
heretofore,  except  that  the  names  of  five  hundred  voters 
only  shall  be  required  to  nominate  each  member. 

Plan  No.  2.  A  city  council  to  consist  of  one  member  to  be  elected 
for  a  two-year  term  by  and  from  the  voters  of  each  ward  at  — 
a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each,  nominated  as  hereto- 
fore, except  that  the  names  of  one  hundred  voters  only 
shall  be  required  to  nominate  each  member. 

Sect.  9.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  are  in  favor  of  the  first  plan,  then  sections  ten  to  twelve, 
inclusive,  shall  take  effect  subject  to  section  twenty-one,  and  sections 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  shall  be  inoperative. 

Sect.  10.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  section  forty-eight  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following:- —  Section  48.  For  the  purpose  of  electing  city 
councillors,  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  divided  into  the  five  following 
boroughs,  each  comprising  the  territory  within  the  wards  as  constituted 
on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  which  are  herein- 
after assigned  to  it : 

First  borough,  Wards  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  nine  and  ten. 

Second  borough,  Wards  six,  seven,  eight,  twenty-five  and  twenty-six. 

Third  borough,  Wards  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen. 

Fourth  borough,  Wards  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one  and 
twenty-four. 

Fifth  borough,  Wards  fifteen,  sixteen,  twenty-two  and  twenty-three. 

Beginning  with  the  biennial  municipal  election  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  there  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  municipal 
election  by  and  from  the  registered  voters  of  each  borough  three  coun- 
cillors to  serve  for  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  January  following 
their  election  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sect.  11.  Section  fifty  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eight-six 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "member"  in  the 
seventh  line  down  to  and  including  the  word  "term"  in  the  fourteenth 
line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following: — during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  his  term,  order  a  special  election  in  his  borough  to  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term, — •  so  as  to  read  as  follows: — 
Section  50.  The  city  council  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and  quali- 
fications of  its  members;  shall  elect  from  its  members  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  a  president  who  when  present  shall  preside 
at  the  meetings  thereof;  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  rules  for  its 
proceedings,  and  shall,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  any  member 
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during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  term,  order  a  special  election  in 
his  borough  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  member 
eldest  in  years  shall  preside  until  the  president  is  chosen,  and  in  case  of 
the  absence  of  the  president,  until  a  presiding  officer  is  chosen. 

Sect.  12.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  amended 
in  section  fifty-three  by  section  four  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  and  by  chapter  thirty-seven 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  out  said  section  fifty-three  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: —  Section  53.  Any  registered  voter  who  is  qualified 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  municipal  elective  office  in  such  city  may 
be  a  candidate  for  nomination  thereto,  and  his  name  as  such  candidate 
shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  at  the  municipal  election; 
provided,  that  at  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  twenty-first  day  prior 
to  such  election  nomination  papers  prepared  and  issued  by  the  election 
commissioners,  signed  in  person  for  the  nomination  for  mayor  by  at  least 
three  thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified  to  vote  for  such 
candidate  at  said  election,  signed  in  person  for  the  nomination  for  school 
committee  by  at  least  two  thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified 
to  vote  for  such  candidate  at  said  election  and  signed  in  person  for  the 
nomination  for  city  councillor  by  at  least  five  hundred  registered  voters 
in  the  borough,  for  which  said  nomination  is  sought,  qualified  to  vote  for 
such  candidate  at  said  election  shall  be  filed  with  said  election  commis- 
sioners and  the  signatures  on  the  same  to  the  number  required  to  make 
the  nomination  subsequently  certified  by  the  election  commissioners  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Said  nomination  papers  shall  be  in  substantially 
the  following  form: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
City  of  Boston. 
Nomination  Paper. 
The  undersigned,  registered  voters  of  the  City  of  Boston,  qualified  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  for  the  office  named  below,  in  accordance  with  law,  make  the 
following  nomination  of  a  candidate  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  to  be  held  in 
the  City  of  Boston  on  November       ,  19  . 


Name  of  Candidate. 
(Give  first  or  middle  name  in  full. ) 

Office  for  Which 
Nominated. 

Residence. 
Street  and  number  if  any. 

Signatures  and  Residence  of  Nominators. 
We  certify  that  we  have  not  subscribed  to  more  nominations  of  candidates 
for  this  office  than  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  thereto.    In  case  of  the  death, 
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withdrawal  or  incapacity  of  the  above  nominee,  after  written  acceptance  filed 
with  the  board  of  election  commissioners,  we  authorize  (names  of  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five  persons)  or  a  majority  thereof  as  our  representatives  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


Signatures  of 
Nominators. 
(To  be  made  in  Person.) 

Residence 
April  1. 

Borough. 

Ward. 

Precinct. 

Present 
Residence. 

Acceptance  of  Nomination. 
I  accept  the  above  nomination. 

Signature  of  Nominee. 
I  (the  candidate  named  in  this  paper,  an  officer  of  his  political  committee  or 
the  person  who  circulated  this  paper,  as  the  case  may  be)  do  hereby  make  oath 
that  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  this  paper  as  nominators  signed  the 
same  in  person. 

(Voter's  Residence.) 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Suffolk,  ss.  Boston,  19  . 

Then  personally  appeared  who,  I  am  satisfied,  is  (the  candi- 

date named  in  this  paper,  an  officer  of  his  political  committee,  or  the  person  who 
circulated  this  paper,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment by  him  subscribed  is  true,  and  that  his  voting  residence  is 

Before  me. 


Notary  Public  or  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  affidavit  above  set  forth  shall  be  sworn  to  before  any  officer 
qualified  to  administer  oaths. 

Sect.  13.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  under  the  provisions  of 
section  eight  are  in  favor  of  the  second  or  alternative  plan,  then  sections 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  shall  take  effect  subject  to  section  twenty- 
one  and  sections  ten  to  twelve,  inclusive,  shall  be  inoperative. 

Sect.  14.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  out  section  forty-eight  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following: — •  Section  1^.8.  Beginning  with  the  biennial  municipal  elec- 
tion in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  there  shall  be  elected 
at  each  regular  municipal  election  by  and  from  the  registered  voters  of 
each  ward  one  councillor  to  serve  for  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  in 
January  following  his  election  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified. 
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Sect.  15.  Section  fifty  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  •"member'*  in  the 
seventh  line  down  to  and  including  the  word  ''term''  in  the  fourteenth 
line  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following: — ■  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  his  term,  order  a  special  election  in  his  ward  to  fill  such  vacancy 
for  the  unexpired  term, —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  50.  The  city 
council  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  members: 
shall  elect  from  its  members  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  a 
president  who  when  present  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  thereof;  shall 
from  time  to  time  establish  rules  tor  its  proceedings,  and  shall,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  any  member  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  his  term,  order  a  special  election  in  his  ward  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term.  The  member  eldest  in  years  shall  preside  until  the 
president  is  chosen,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  president,  until  a 
presiding  officer  is  chosen. 

Sect.  16.  Said  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  amended  in 
section  fifty-three  by  section  four  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  and  by  chapter  thirty-seven  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  out  said  section  fifty-three  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: —  Section  53.  Any  registered  voter  who  is  qualified 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  municipal  elective  office  in  such  city  may 
be  a  candidate  for  nomination  thereto,  and  his  name  as  such  candidate 
shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  at  the  municipal  election  ; 
provided,  that  at  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  twenty-first  day  prior 
to  such  election  nomination  papers  prepared  and  issued  by  the  election 
commissioners,  signed  in  person  for  the  nomination  for  mayor  by  at  least 
three  thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified  to  vote  for  such 
candidate  at  said  election,  signed  in  person  for  the  nomination  for  school 
committee  by  at  least  two  thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified 
to  vote  for  such  candidate  at  said  election  and  signed  in  person  for  the 
nomination  for  city  councillor  by  at  least  one  hundred  registered  voters 
in  the  ward,  for  which  said  nomination  is  sought,  qualified  to  vote  for  such 
candidate  at  said  election  shall  be  filed  with  said  election  commissioners 
and  the  signatures  on  the  same  to  the  number  required  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation subsequently  certified  by  the  election  commissioners  as  hereinafter 
provided.  Said  nomination  papers  shall  be  in  substantially  the  following- 
form  : 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
City  of  Boston 
Nomination  Paper. 
The  undersigned,  registered  voters  of  the  City  of  Boston,  qualified  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  for  the  office  named  below,  in  accordance  with  law.  make  the 
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following  nomination  of  a  candidate  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  to  be  held  in 
the  City  of  Boston  on  November,      19  . 


Name  of  Candidate. 
(Give  first  or  middle  name  in  full.) 

Office  for  Which 
Nominated. 

Residence. 
Street  and  number,  if  any. 

Signatures  and  Residences  of  Nominators. 
We  certify  that  we  have  not  subscribed  to  more  nominations  of  candidates 
for  this  office  than  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  thereto.  In  case  of  the  death, 
withdrawal  or  incapacity  of  the  above  nominee,  after  written  acceptance  filed 
with  the  board  of  election  commissioners,  we  authorize  (names  of  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five  persons)  or  a  majority  thereof  as  our  representatives  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


Signatures 
of  Nominators. 
To  be  made  in  person. 

Residence  April  1. 

Ward. 

Precinct. 

Present 
Residence. 

Acceptance  of  Nomination. 
I  accept  the  above  nomination. 


Signature  of  Nominee. 

I  (the  candidate  named  in  this  paper,  an  officer  of  his  political  committee 
or  the  person  who  circulated  this  paper,  as  the  case  may  be)  do  hereby  make 
oath  that  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  this  paper  as  nominators  signed  the 

same  in  person. 


(Voter's  Residence.) 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Suffolk,  ss.  Boston,  19  . 

Then  personally  appeared  who,  I  am  satisfied,  is  (the 

candidate  named  in  this  paper,  an  officer  of  his  political  committee,  or  the  person 
who  circulated  this  paper,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing 
statement  by  him  subscribed  is  true,  and  that  his  voting  residence  is 

Before  me, 


Notary  Public  or  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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The  affidavit  above  set  forth  shall  be  sworn  to  before  any  officer 
qualified  to  administer  oaths. 

Sect.  17.  Section  fifty-four  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  as  amended  by  section  five  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  and  by  chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  is 
hereby  further  amended  hy  striking  out,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines, 
the  words  "in  each  year,"  by  striking  out,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
lines,  the  words  "Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November," 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words: —  fifth  Wednesday  preceding 
the  regular  municipal  election, — ■  by  striking  out,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  lines,  the  words  "for  the  city  council  or,"  and  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "committee"  in  the  twenty-fifth  line  the  following:— 
and  to  any  candidate  for  the  city  council  there  shall  be  issued  not  more 
than  ten  such  nomination  papers  for  a  ward  or  not  more  than  sixty 
such  nomination  papers  for  a  borough, —  so  as  to  read  as  follows: — 
Section  54-  If  a  candidate  nominated  as  aforesaid  dies  before  the  day 
of  election,  or  withdraws  his  name  from  nomination,  or  is  found  to  be 
ineligible,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than 
five  persons,  or  a  majority  thereof,  if  such  committee  be  named,  and  so 
authorized  in  the  nomination  papers.  Nomination  papers  shall  not 
include  candidates  for  more  than  one  office.  Every  voter  may  sign  as 
many  nomination  papers  for  each  office  to  be  filled  as  there  are  persons 
to  be  elected  thereto  and  no  more.  Nomination  papers  shall  be  issued 
by  the  board  of  election  commissioners  on  and  after  but  not  before  the 
fifth  Wednesday  preceding  the  regular  municipal  election.  Such  papers 
shall  be  issued  only  to  candidates  who  shall  file  with  the  election  com- 
missioners requests  therefor  in  writing,  containing  their  names  with  the 
first  or  middle  name  in  full,  the  offices  for  which  they  are  candidates, 
and  their  residences,  with  street  and  number,  if  any.  Forthwith  the 
election  commissioners  shall  print  or  insert  on  such  nomination  papers 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated  and 
their  residences,  with  street  and  number,  if  any.  Not  more  than  three 
hundred  such  nomination  papers  shall  be  issued  to  any  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  such  nomination  papers  shall 
be  issued  to  any  candidate  for  the  school  committee  and  to  any  candi- 
date for  the  city  council  there  shall  be  issued  not  more  than  ten  such 
nomination  papers  for  a  ward  or  not  more  than  sixty  such  nomination 
papers  for  a  borough.  No  nomination  papers  except  those  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  received  or  be 
valid. 

Sect.  18.  Section  fifty-eight  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out,  in  the  first  line,  the  word 
"annual"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word: — biennial, —  so  as  to 
lead  as  follows: — 'Section  58.    No  ballot  used  at  any  biennial  or  special 
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municipal  election  shall  have  printed  thereon  any  party  or  political 
designation  or  mark,  and  there  shall  not  be  appended  to  the  name  of  any 
candidate  any  such  party  or  political  designation  or  mark,  or  anything 
showing  how  he  was  nominated  or  indicating  his  views  or  opinions. 

Sect.  19.  Section  fifty-nine  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out,  in  the  first  line,  the  word 
"annual"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word: — ■  biennial, — ■  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: —  Section  59.  On  ballots  to  be  used  at  biennial  or  special 
municipal  elections  blank  spaces  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  each  list  of 
candidates  for  the  different  offices,  equal  to  the  number  to  be  elected 
thereto,  in  which  the  voter  may  insert  the  name  of  any  person  not  printed 
on  the  ballot  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote  for  such  office. 

Sect.  20.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed;  and  all  ordinances  and  parts  of  ordinances, 
so  far  as  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  annulled.  All  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  affecting  the  city  of  Boston,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  are  hereby  continued  in  force. 

Sect.  21.  The  provisions  of  section  five  relative  to  the  fiscal  year 
shall  take  effect  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
provisions  of  section  one  abolishing  the  municipal  election  in  said  city  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  extending  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  of  the  city  council  and  school  committee  of  said  city 
which  would  expire  under  existing  law  on  the  first  Monday  of  February, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  shall  take  effect  after  the  Tuesday 
following  the  first  Monday  in  November,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  The  provisions  of  this  act  relative  to  changes  in  the  date  of  the 
regular  municipal  election  in  said  city  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  in  the  terms  of  office  for  which  elective  municipal  officers  are 
to  be  elected  and  in  the  manner  of  nominating  and  electing  members  of 
the  city  council  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  take  effect  in 
season  to  be  availed  of  at  the  regular  municipal  election  of  said  city  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  all  other  provisions  thereof  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty -six. 

[Approved  by  Governor  June  4,  192^. 
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GEORGE  F.  GILBODY.       WILLIAM  C.  S.  HEALEY.       DAVID  J.  BRICKLEY. 


DANIEL  W.  LANE, 


JAMES  T.  MORI  ARTY 
President. 
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JAMES  A.  WATSON.  JOHN  A.  DONOGHUE.  WILLIAM  J.  WALSH. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1925. 


ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

MAYOR. 

Term  of  four  years,  ending  in  January,  1926. 
James  M.  Curley. 


CITY  COUNCIL. 
President.  James  T.  Moriarty. 
Term  ending  in  January,  1926. 
Johx  A.  Doxoghue.  Dayid  J.  Brickley.      Daxiel  W.  Lane. 
George  F.  Gilbody.  William  C.  S.  Healey.  James  T.  Moriarty. 
William  J.  Walsh.    James  A.  Watson.        James  T.  Purcell. 


OFFICIALS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Regular  Meetings  in  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Mondays,  at  2  P.  M. 

CLERK. 

Term  of  three  years,  ending  February,  1926. 
James  Donovan,  ex  officio. 

ASSISTANT  CLERK. 
Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  ex  officio. 


CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES. 
Johx  E.  Baldwin. 

SECRETARY  AND  ASSISTANT  CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES. 

William  J.  J.  O'Neil. 

SECOND  ASSISTANT  CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES. 
M.  Chester  Macomber. 
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CITY  MESSENGER. 
Edward  J.  Leahy. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  MESSENGER. 
Frederick  J.  Glynn. 


OFFICIAL  STENOGRAPHER. 
Edward  W.  Harnden. 


MAYOR'S  OFFICE 

Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Chief  Clerk 
Chief  Stenographer 
Editor,  City  Record 
Associate  Editor,  City  Record 
Chief,  Licensing  Division 
Assistant,  Licensing  Division 
Publicity  .... 


PERSONNEL. 

Arthur  B.  Corbett. 
Michael  J.  Ward. 
Frank  B.  Howland. 
John  J.  Lydon. 
Joseph  P.  Hanlon. 
Thomas  F.  Galvin. 
John  J.  Hynes. 
John  J.  Sullivan. 
Standish  Willcox. 
Joshua  H.  Jones,  Jr. 
John  M.  Casey. 
Joseph  J.  Mikolajewski. 
Joseph  Smith. 


Director  of  Municipal  Employment 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Americanization 
Chief  Adjuster,  Rent  and  Housing  Committee, 


Luke  E.  Shields. 
J.  Philip  O'Connell. 
John  F.  Dowd. 
Herbert  E.  Ellis. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 
MAYOR. 
James  M.  Curley. 
Art. —  J.  Harleston  Parker,  Chairman. 
Assessing. — ■  Edward  T.  Kelley,  Chairman. 
Auditing. —  Rupert  S.  Carven,  City  Auditor. 
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Boston  Sanatorium. —  John  F.  O'Briex.  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Budget. —  Charles  J.  Fox,  Commissioner. 

Building. —  John  H.  Mahont,  Acting  Commissioner. 

City  Clerk. —  James  Donovan,  City  Clerk. 

City  Planning. —  Frederic  H.  Fay,  Chairman. 

Collecting. —  William  M.  McMorrow,  City  Collector. 

Election. —  Melancthon  W.  Burlex,  Chairman. 

Fire. —  Theodore  A.  Glynn,  Commissioner. 

Health. —  Fraxcis  X.  Mahoxey,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Hospital. —  Joseph  P.  Manning,  President  of  Trustees. 

Institutions. —  David  J.  Johnson,  M.  D..  Commissioner. 

Law. —  E.  Mark  Sullivan,  Corporation  Counsel. 

Library. —  Michael  J.  Murray,  President  of  Trustees. 

Market. —  Patrick  H.  Graham,  Superintendent. 

Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare. —  Simon  E.  Hecht,  Chair  ma 

Park. —  James  B.  Shea,  Chairman. 

Penal  Institutions. —  Philip  A.  Chapman,  Commissioner. 
Printing. —  William  J.  Casey,  Superintendent. 
Public  Buildings. — ■  John  P.  Exglert,  Superintendent. 
Public  Works. —  Joseph  A.  Rourke,  Commissioner. 
Registry. —  Edward  W.  McGlenex,  City  Registrar. 
Schoolhouse. —  John  H.  Mahony,  Chairman. 
Sinking  Funds. —  Edmuxd  L.  Dolan,  Chairman. 
Soldiers'  Relief. —  John  H.  Dunn,  Commissioner. 
Statistics. — -James  P.  Balfe,  Chairman. 
Street  Laying-Out. —  Thomas  J.  Hurley,  Chairman. 
Supply. —  Mark  L.  Hersey,  Superintendent. 
Transit. —  Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
Treasury. —  John  J.  Curley,  City  Treasurer. 
Weights  and  Measures. —  James  A.  Sweeney,  Sealer. 
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ADDITIONAL   MUNICIPAL  AND   COUNTY  BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS,  COURTS,  DEPARTMENTS,  OFFICERS, 
ET  CETERA,  RELATING  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
WHICH  BEARS  ALL  DEBTS  AND  EXPENSES, 
UNLESS  OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED. 


ELECTED. 
City  of  Boston. 
►School  Committee: 

Frederick  L.  Bogan,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 
Frances  G.  Curtis. 
William  G.  O'Hare. 
David  D.  Scannell,  M.  D. 
Edward  M.  Sullivan. 

County  of  Suffolk. 
Commissioners. —  City  Council  of  Boston,  ex  officiis. 
District  Attorney. —  Thomas  C.  O'Brien.* 
Sheriff. —  John  A.  Keliher. 
Register  of  Deeds. —  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald. 
Register  of  Probate. —  Arthur  W.  Sullivan.* 

Clerk  of  Superior  Court  for  Civil  Business. —  Francis  A.  Campbell. 
Clerk  of  Superior  Court  for  Criminal  Business. —  John  P.  Manning. 
Clerk  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk. — ■ 

John  F.  CRONiN.f 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  MAYrOR. 

City  of  Boston. 

Board  of  Examiners  (Building  Department). —  John  F.  Hickey, 

Chairman. 

Conservation  Bureau.—  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  Chairman. 
Retirement  Board.-  -  Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  Chairman. 
Weighers  of  Vessels  and  Ballast. —  Cornelius  J.  Donovan, 

Chief  Weigher. 

*  Salary  paid  by  the  stale. 

I  Salary  paid  by  the  county  and  state 
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County  of  Suffolk. 
Auditor. —  City  Auditor,  ex  officio. 
Collector. —  City  Collector,  ex  officio. 
Treasurer. —  City  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 
City  of  Boston". 
Police  Department. —  Herbert  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 
Finance  Commission. —  Charles  L.  Carr.  Chairman. 
Licensing  Board. —  David  T.  Montague.  Chairman. 

County  of  Suffolk. 
Medical  Examiner.  Northern  District. —  George  B.  Mag  rath.  M.  D. 
Medical  Examiner.  Southern  District. — ■  Timothy  Leary.  M.  D. 
Court  of  Probate  and  Insolvency. —  Arthur  W.  Dolan.  Judge* 

William  M.  Prest.  Judge* 

Municipal  Court  of  Boston: 

Wilfred  Bolster.  Chief  Justice. 
John  H.  Burke.  Associate  Justice. 
Michael  J.  Creed.  Associate  Justice. 
Thomas  H.  Dowd.  Associate  Justice. 
John  Duff.  Associate  Justice. 
Michael  J.  Murray.  Associate  Justice. 
James  P.  Parmenter.  Associate  Justice. 
William  Sullivan.  Associate  Justice. 
Joseph  T.  Zottoli.  Associate  Justice. 


William  F.  Donovan.  Clerk  for  Civil  Business. 
Edw  ard  J.  Lord.  Clerk  for  Criminal  Business. 


Brighton  District  Court. —  Thomas  H.  Connelly.  Justice. 

Daniel  F.  Cunningham.  Clerk. 
Charlestown  District  Court. —  Charles  S.  Sullivan.  Justice. 

Mark  E.  Smith.  Clerk. 
Dorchester  District  Court. —  Joseph  R.  Churchill.  Justice. 

Alpheus  Sanford.  Clerk. 
East  Boston  District  Court. —  Joseph  H.  Barnes.  Justice. 

John  S.  C.  Nicholls.  Clerk. 
Roxbury  District  Court. —  Albert  F.  Hayden.  Justice. 

Maurice  J.  O'Connell.  Clerk. 


*  Salary  paid  by  the  state. 
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South  Boston  District  Court. —  Edward  L.  Logan,  Justice. 

Adrian  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
West  Roxbury  District  Court. —  John  Perrins,  Justice. 

George  B.  Stebbins,  Clerk. 
Boston  Juvenile  Court. —  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  Justice. 

Charles  W.  M.  Williams,  Clerk. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COURTS. 

Index  Commissioners. —  Ralph  W.  E.  Hopper,  Chairman. 
Superior  Court  of  Suffolk  County. —  Henry  C.  McKenna, 

Chief  Probation  Officer. 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston. —  Albert  J.  Sargent, 

Chief  Probation  Officer. 


MAYORAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Board  of  Appeal  (Building  Department). —  James  A.  McElaney. 

Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment.—  Leo  Schwartz. 

Boston  and  Cambridge  Bridges  Commission. —  Joseph  A.  Rotjrke, 

.  Commissioner,  ex  officio. 
Chattel  Loan  Company. —  Samuel  Bloom,  Director. 
Collateral  Loan  Company. —  Peter  A.  Donovan,  Director. 
Franklin  Foundation. —  James  M.  Curley,  Manager,  ex  officio. 
Old  South  Association  in  Boston. —  James  M.  Curley,  Manager,  ex  officio. 
White  Fund. —  James  M.  Curley,  Chairman  of  Trustees,  ex  officio. 

George  E.  Phelan,  Manager. 
Workingmen's  Loan  Association. —  Frederick  M.  J.  Sheenan,  Director. 
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VALEDICTORY  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BOSTON 
BY  HONORABLE  JAMES   M.  CURLEY, 
MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 


In  laying  down  the  burdens  and  cares  of  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  passing  along  the  official  duties  and  administrative 
problems  the  position  entails  to  my  successor,  there  are  some  views  con- 
cerning the  present  needs  and  future  possibilities  of  the  city  I  desire  to 
convey  to  my  fellow  citizens  which  are  based  upon  an  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  with  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  My  service  as  an 
official  of  Boston  covers  seventeen  years  out  of  that  twenty-five,  during 
which  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1900,  1901;  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909;  a  member 
of  the  reconstituted  City  Council,  which  displaced  and  absorbed  the 
two  former  chambers,  in  1910,  1911,  and  ]\Ia}'or  of  the  city,  1914,  1915, 
1916,  1917  and  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925,  an  experience  sufficiently  extended 
to  make  me  familiar  with  municipal  legislation  and  administration  and 
enable  me  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  this  city. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  City  of  Boston;  here  I  grew  up  and  here  I 
acquired  such  training  and  education  as  I  possess;  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  city  of  my  birth,  its  traditions,  history  and  achievements;  I  am 
zealous  for  its  prosperity  and  growth  and  the  expansion  of  its  commerce 
and  industry;  and  I  am  jealous  of  its  good  name  and  reputation;  and 
resentful  of  those  who  for  personal  gain,  political  advantage,  or  for  other 
purposes  equally  base  and  unworthy,  have  been  willing  or  consenting, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  Boston  stands  for  in  the  annals  of  the 
Republic. 

Boston,  like  every  other  great  American  city,  is  peopled  by  a  popu- 
lation diverse  in  its  origins  and  various  in  its  religious  beliefs.  These 
peoples  have  made  their  homes  in  Boston;  they  have  absorbed  its  spirit 
and  contributed  to  its  growth  and  greatness;  and  in  the  day  of  national 
trouble  have  always  given  good  service  and  made  willing  sacrifice  for 
the  common  weal.  They  have  entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
national  and  civic  life;  they  and  their  children  are  here  to  stay,  to 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  community;  and  upon  the 
training  and  treatment  the  newer  peoples  receive  from  the  older  will 
depend  much  of  the  character  of  the  future  of  our  city,  much  of  the 
happiness,  peace  and  contentment  of  our  citizens.  These  opinions  are 
not  especially  new;  they  are  based  on  the  experience  of  all  lands  in  their 
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formative  and  fluid  ages;  and  we  in  America  must  learn  from  the  success 
and  failure  of  others  how  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  that  emerge 
from  the  old  conditions  repeated  here  and  now. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  indict  a  nation,  a  people,  or  a  specific 
group  of  exiles  and  newcomers,  has  been  stated  time  and  again.  Men 
are  pretty  much  alike  no  matter  where  they  originate,  what  tongue  they 
speak,  what  God  they  worship,  or  what  church  they  worship  Him  in; 
they  love  their  homes  and  families;  they  react  according  to  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  them  in  their  new  environment;  and  if  for  no  other 
reason  an  enlightened  self-interest  should  impel  us  to  make  the  new- 
comers a  source  of  strength  not  of  weakness  to  the  community.  Therein 
the  attitude  of  Boston  today  and  tomorrow  towards  the  newer  peoples, 
the  latest  comers,  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  the  city's  future.  It 
is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  illogical  to  attempt  to  hold  the  stranger 
within  our  gates  responsible  for  our  derelictions;  we  must  be  our  own 
sin-eaters,  and  learn  to  understand  that  no  particular  people  is  a  chosen 
people;  that  a  full  pantry,  a  clean  shirt  and  a  contented  home  are  the 
best  allies  of  law  and  order,  and  the  best  auguries  of  a  happy  community. 
The  duty  of  securing  these  desirable  conditions  lies  heaviest  on  the  backs 
of  the  people  who  have  been  here  the  longest,  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
if  they  refuse  to  do  their  duty  and  foolishly  insist  on  pulling  back  in  the 
harness,  they  will  realize  later  that  they  are  delaying  the  coming  of  the 
perfect  day.  They  have  enjoyed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  America 
a  long  time;  the  novelty  of  it  has  worn  off;  they  are  too  prone  to  stress 
them  and  neglect  the  duties  their  citizenship  and  Americanism  require; 
and  to  expect  from  the  stranger  a  higher  standard  of  duty  than  they 
themselves  give  while  they  grudge  him  the  rights  and  privileges,  is  folly. 

The  new  peoples  in  time  merge  with  the  old;  they  increase  and 
multiply  with  the  years;  they  become  American  citizens  endowed  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  citizenship  and  for  good  or  ill  must 
be  reckoned  with.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  those  who  now  constitute  the  majority  of  Boston  to  so  guide  and 
guard  these  people  and  their  rights  that  when  the  inevitable  day  comes 
when  today's  majority  becomes  tomorrow's  minority  the  spirit  of  political 
and  religious  fair  play  and  justice  will  so  saturate  Boston  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  children  will  be  guarded  and  conserved  by  a 
genuinely  American  community.  That  condition  does  not  exist  today; 
the  political  parties  of  the  state  see  things  as  in  a  glass  darkly;  and  the 
interests  of  the  few  are  allowed  to  outweigh  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  city;  and  unless  we  wake  up  we  will  be  left  laggards  in 
the  struggle. 

We  cannot  live  on  traditions  of  former  greatness  and  leadership; 
traditions  are  spurs  to  activity  and  achievement,  not  foundations  upon 
which  to  build  accomplishments;  and  the  day  has  come  when  Boston 
needs  a  community  united  in  action  and  purpose,  animated  by  the 
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broadest  of  American  ideals,  infused  by  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  regardful 
of  the  true  meaning  of  Americanism.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  pro- 
vincialism that  bids  fair  to  become  parochialism;  we  must  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  restless,  changing  age,  discard  the  limitations  of  the 
country  town,  and  put  on  the  garments  of  the  potential  cosmopolis  we 
are;  and  by  shedding  the  trappings  of  the  village  become  metropolitan 
Bostonians.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  we  must  sudordi- 
nate  the  sectarian  and  the  party  man  to  the  Bostonian  emulous  for  the 
greatness  and  betterment  of  our  city,  each  of  us  free  in  his  place  and 
thought  and  action,  and  all  united  for  the  common  weal.  Let  us  at 
least  make  a  start  for  the  goal  on  the  mountain  top  where  the  Boston 
of  our  affections  may  sit  in  the  honor  and  respect  that  were  once  hers. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  concerted  action 
by  all  organizations  and  individuals  interested  either  in  the  city  or  the 
commonwealth  to  work  whole-heartedly  for  a  greater  Boston.  I  have  a 
profound  realization  of  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  to  achieve 
an  object  so  desirable  and  necessary;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  will  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  Greater  Boston 
will  justify  the  effort  and  energy  expended  on  its  accomplishment.  The 
last  Federal  census  quoted  Boston  in  eighth  place  among  American  cities, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  Greater  Boston,  embracing  the  cities  and  towns 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  State  House,  gives  Boston  fourth  rank  among 
the  cities  of  America. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  benefits  that  would  result  from  this 
favored  position  should  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  citizen,  yet 
politics  prevents  favorable  action,  to  the  detriment  of  both  city  and 
state. 

The  port  of  Boston,  which  for  more  than  a  century  occupied  first 
place  commercially,  and  for  half  a  century  second  place  in  the  matter 
of  exports  and  imports,  is  today  relegated  to  seventh  place,  and  a  harbor 
once  alive  with  the  shipping  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  today  merely 
a  port  of  call.  This  negligible  condition  of  Commercial  Boston  is  re- 
flected in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation  bill  adopted  annually  by 
Congress,  which  this  year,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  in  excess  of 
816,000,000,  allots  the  scanty  sum  of  $200,000  to  the  port  of  Boston. 
It  is  further  reflected  in  the  failure  of  international  and  national  indus- 
tries either  to  locate  within  the  city  limits  or  to  establish  branch  dis- 
tributing agencies  here  for  overseas  trade,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mercial advantage  represented  by  a  saving  of  nearly  three  days  in  round 
trip  shipments  to  Europe,  or  a  saving  of  time  and  risk  in  shipments  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal,  or  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
South  America.  The  same  hostile  attitude  displayed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  case  of  Boston  in  the  matter  of  development  of 
commercial  agencies  is  constantly  manifested  by  our  State  Legislature, 
almost  wholly  as  a  matter  of  politics.    Personally,  I  believe  that  too 
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much  consideration  has  been  given  the  question  of  political  control  in 
the  event  of  a  Greater  Boston,  and  consequently  the  real  object  of  such 
consolidation  has  been  lost  sight  of,  namely,  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  both  city  and  state  from  an  expanded  municipality  with  a 
community  of  interest.  The  creation  of  a  Greater  Boston  will  undoubt- 
edly result  in  the  control  of  the  greater -city  for  many  years  by  the 
Republican  party;  but  if  this  change  in  control  will  mark  an  end  of 
petty  hostilities  and  the  beginning  of  a  constructive  program  for  the 
restoration  of  commercial  activity  and  the  promotion  of  industrial  pros- 
perity, it  should  be  welcomed  by  all  citizens.  The  present  geographical 
area  of  the  city  inevitably  tends  to  the  slower  growth  annually  in  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  other  American  cities.  The  increased  demands 
of  education,  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  coupled  with  the 
normal  growth  of  mercantile  and  industrial  establishments  and  the 
necessary  extension  of  playground  and  park  facilities,  must  result,  not 
only  in  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  land  within  the  city  limits  but 
lessen  the  area  available  for  places  of  habitation  under  our  present  political 
and  municipal  organization.  The  inviting  character  of  the  towns  and 
smaller  cities  adjacent  to  Boston,  and  the  excellent  facilities  afforded  by 
transportation  systems  and  good  roads,  inevitably  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  suburbs  of  Boston  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  city,  from  the 
standpoint  of  numerical  position  based  upon  population,  a  large  percentage 
of  which  shares  our  advantages  without  contributing  to  their  upkeep. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  City  of  Boston,  until  such  time  as  a 
Greater  Boston  has  been  established,  must  be  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing,  at  a  great  expenditure  of  public  money  for  street  widen- 
ings  and  construction  of  the  arteries  necessary  for  the  convenience  and 
benefit  of  a  transient  population,  equal  in  actual  numbers,  and  some- 
times exceeding,  the  total  population  of  the  city.  Railroad  transporta- 
tion, rapid,  frequent  and  adequate,  for  a  numerous  commuting  popula- 
tion who  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  city  and  live  elsewhere  than  Boston, 
presents  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Believing  that  sanity  might 
sometime  assert  itself  in  our  legislative  assembly,  I  have,  during  the  past 
four  years,  instructed  the  City  Planning  Board  and  Municipal  Depart- 
ment heads  to  base  their  estimates  upon  the  possible  requirements  of  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  In  consequence  of  this  planning  for  the 
future  many  of  the  municipal  departments  are  in  a  position  today  to 
assume  the  increased  obligations  that  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  a  Greater  Boston  program.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  health, 
Boston  has  achieved  the  distinction  during  the  present  year  of  ranking 
first  among  American  cities.  Boston  has  front  rank  among  American 
cities  in  municipal  hospitalization  facilities.  Boston's  Fire  Department 
this  year  received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.    In  public  education  Boston  is  the  only  city  in  America 
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defraying  the  entire  cost  of  education  and  schoolhouse  facilities  from  its 
current  taxes,  paying  as  it  goes,  without  burdening  the  future.  In  park 
and  recreation  facilities,  Boston's  place  is  in  the  forefront.  Boston's 
police  accommodations,  through  the  recent  completion  of  the  largest 
police  station  in  the  world  and  the  best  equipped  police  headquarters  to 
be  found  in  America,  are  surpassed  by  none.  In  view  of  these  evidences 
of  a  constantly  progressive  activity,  with  an  exceptionally  well  organized 
and  efficiently  conducted  Public  Works  Department  and  a  sane  considera- 
tion of  the  commercial  and  industrial  needs  of  this  community,  the  case 
for  the  consolidation  of  Boston  and  the  suburban  cities  and  towns  she 
has  built  up  and  fostered  into  a  Greater  Boston  should  be  apparent  to 
every  intelligent  citizen. 

Against  the  claim  for  this  most  needed  change  is  heard  the  plea  of 
local  autonomy,  largely  from  sources  that  have  never  been  solicitous 
concerning  home  rule  for  Boston;  yet  this  plea,  feeble  and  fatuous  as  it 
is,  has,  by  political  bolstering,  been  accepted  by  politicians  as  sufficient 
to  deny  a  movement,  healthful  and  stimulating  to  the  territory  that 
would  be  embraced  in  the  greater  city,  and  the  state  generally.  The 
elements  of  Greater  Boston  are  here;  the  embryo  of  the  creation  exists 
already  in  various  commissions  and  activities,  called  metropolitan,  when 
no  metropolis  is  functioning,  and  which  under  consolidation  would  become 
integral  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  greater  city. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  self-reliance  and  faith  that  made  suc- 
cessful the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Boston  in  1930  will  celebrate 
the  tercentenary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston.  The  time  is  ample  in 
which  to  consummate  a  Greater  Boston  as  an  enduring  memorial  to  our 
work  and  worth  in  this  century.  It  is  the  character  of  task  in  which  all 
can  play  a  part  and  should  success  crown  our  mutual  efforts  it  will  be 
the  character  of  victory  in  which  all  may  well  rejoice. 

Financial. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  financial  reputa- 
tion among  American  municipalities.  There  is  no  city  in  America  that 
enjoys  a  larger  market  for  its  securities,  and  there  are  no  municipal 
securities  that  enjoy  a  more  ready  sale  than  those  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

This  financial  position,  the  result  of  extreme  conservativeness 
coupled  with  honest  management,  has  rendered  it  possible  for  the  City 
of  Boston  to  finance  its  loans  regardless  of  the  financial  condition  in  the 
nation,  at  the  lowest  rate  obtained  for  municipal  securities  by  any  city 
in  America.  Boston  alone  among  American  municipalities  has,  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  with  the  exception  of  debt  incurred  for  rapid 
transit,  reduced  its  net  debt  88,000,000,  and  in  addition  has  provided 
the  sum,  including  amounts  authorized  this  year,  of  821 .000, (!()()  for 
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school  lands  and  buildings  out  of  taxation,  despite  the  custom  obtain- 
ing in  substantially  every  other  American  city  of  issuing  bonds  for  work 
of  this  character. 

The  enviable  position  of  Boston  in  the  matter  of  tax  rate  as  con- 
trasted with  other  large  American  cities  and  the  cities,  large  and  small, 
of  Massachusetts  itself,  is  of  interest.  Despite  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$3,500,000  in  the  past  three  years  for  the  maintenance  of  a  contributory 
pension  system,  and  county  obligations  borne  entirely  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  a  metropolitan  tax  system,  the  major  burden  of  which 
is  borne  by  the  City  of  Boston,  it  has  been  possible  in  each  of  the  past 
four  years  to  establish  the  third  lowest  tax  rate  of  any  Massachusetts 
city. 

The  public  demand  that  the  Government  do  more  and  more  than 
has  ever  previously  been  done  for  public  necessity  and  convenience,  has 
been  met  in  a  larger  measure  and  in  a  broader  manner  by  Boston  than 
any  city  in  Massachusetts.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  municipal  admin- 
istration has  made  necessary  an  increase  in  temporary  loans  to  meet 
obligations  that  are  discharged  by  municipal  revenues.  The  City  Gov- 
ernment will  organize  this  year  during  the  first  week  of  January,  and 
taxes  will  be  assessed  on  both  real  estate  and  personal  April  1;  bat  the 
tax  rate  will  not  be  announced  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  while 
tax  collections  are  not  made  until  October  1.  It  may  readily  be  observed 
that  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  system  that  municipal  departmental 
activities  must  be  largely  financed  through  temporary  loans  for  a  full 
period  of  nine  months.  The  same  condition  that  obtains  with  reference 
to  temporary  borrowing  in  Boston  obtains  throughout  the  common- 
wealth; and  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  temporary  bor- 
rowing during  the  year  1925  by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  common- 
wealth represented  a  total  estimated  at  $75,000,000.  The  interest 
charges  represent  for  the  year  a  cost  for  the  use  of  temporary  money  in 
the  commonwealth  of  approximately  $1,500,000,  and  unless  the  system 
is  changed  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  an  annual  increase  in  this  expend- 
iture. There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
municipal  or  town  administration.  The  public  will  annually  demand 
increased  service,  and  the  cities  and  towns  in  response  to  these  demands 
will  provide  it. 

The  theory  which  at  present  applies  in  the  case  of  Boston  contem- 
plates that  the  tax  collections  in  a  given  year  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  100 
per  cent  collection  upon  taxes  levied  less  abatements.  The  difficulty  in 
living  up  to  the  theory  with  reference  to  tax  collection  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayer  enjoys  the  right  to  petition  for  abatement  at  any 
time  within  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  date  of  levy.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  condition,  properties  which  should  be  sold  because  of 
failure  of  owner  or  owners  to  pay  taxes,  cannot  be  subject  to  sale  until 
after  the  six  months'  period  has  elapsed.    With  a  view  to  conserving 
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revenues,  and  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of  municipal  activ- 
ities, New  York  City  has  adopted  a  system  under  which  persons  subject 
to  a  tax  assessment  pajr  early  in  the  municipal  year  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  50  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  preceding  year,  the  balance 
of  the  amount  actually  taxed  to  be  paid  after  October  1.  The  adoption 
of  the  New  York  system  would  in  a  measure  render  unnecessary  tem- 
poral borrowing,  and  would  materially  reduce  the  enormous  sums  now 
required  to  meet  interest  charges  on  temporary  borrowing. 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  system,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  consider  increasing  the  interest  charges  on  unpaid  taxes 
from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  on  taxes  paid  prior  to  December  15,  and 
an  increase  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  taxes  remaining  unpaid 
after  December  15.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  an  advance  in  the 
assessment  date  from  April  1  to  Januaiy  1  would  prove  of  real  value. 
The  proposition  for  the  advancement  of  the  tax  date  was  advocated  by 
me  in  a  bill  presented  to  the  Legislature  this  year,  but  which  the  Legis- 
lature in  its  wisdom  rejected.  This  measure  providing  for  an  advance 
in  the  tax  date  while  an  expedient  rather  than  a  cure-all,  would  have 
resulted  in  a  considerable  saving  through  rendering  unnecessary  the 
borrowing  of  money  in  the  form  of  temporary  loans  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  months  each  year. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  an  utter  impossibility,  due  to  the 
possible  earning  power  of  money  invested  in  wildcat  or  other  securities, 
to  compel  payment  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of  taxes  levied  in  a  given 
year.  The  average  individual  prefers  to  pay  the  present  6  per  cent  or 
8  per  cent  interest  charge  on  unpaid  taxes  rather  than  to  forego  possible 
10,  12,  or  15  or  more  per  cent  which  may  be  earned  through  speculation 
in  which  the  money  is  invested.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility  to  collect  in  any  given  year  within  $5,000,000  of  the  total 
levy,  and  in  a  period  of  depression  an  estimate  of  $10,000,000  would 
not  be  setting  the  figure,  too  high. 

In  consequence,  while  the  city  in  its  taxes  receivable  shows  a  sur- 
plus over  all  expenditures  paid  or  payable,  it  is  the  custom  to  declare 
that  a  deficit  exists  at  the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  the  noncollection  of 
cash  represented  by  outstanding  unpaid  taxes. 

Health  Department. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare  the  most  important  activity 
of  the  city  is  represented  by  public  health.  Due  to  the  generosity  of 
two  great  Boston  citizens  the  opportunity  for  service  has  been  so  enlarged 
that  the  city  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  ranks  first  in  the  list  of 
large  American  cities  in  health  services  rendered.  A  survey  of  health 
activities  conducted  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  acting 
in  conjunction  with   the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  scored 
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Boston  907  out  of  a  possible  1,000  points.  The  beneficence  of  Thomas 
Forsyth,  whose  contribution  to  his  fellow  man  is  represented  by  a  bene- 
faction of  $3,000,000  in  the  establishment  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary, 
where  the  children  of  the  city  can  receive  treatment  for  adenoids,  tonsils, 
and  teeth  gratis,  and  the  benefaction  of  George  Robert  White,  with 
its  vast  clearing  house  possibilities  for  public  health,  present  an  inspir.it  ion 
for  humane  and  useful  service  unequalled  in  the  world's  history.  The 
achievements  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  successful  combating  of 
disease  are  most  noteworthy. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  secured  for  Boston  the  lowest 
death  rate  in  the  history  of  the  city  from  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  child  birth  and  pregnancy,  infant  mortality,  and  enteritis  in  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age,  and  there  have  been  fewer  stillbirths  than 
at  any  time  since  1900.  These  results  may  be  traced  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  health  activities  and  health  program  adopted.  The  problem  of 
additional  accommodations  for  children  suffering  from  infectious  diseases, 
acute  in  1917,  exists  no  longer.  Compulsory  pasteurization  of  all 
milk  sold  in  Boston  so  that  at  the  present  time  98  per  cent  of  the  city's 
supply  is  pasteurized;  100.000  immunization  protective  doses  of  toxin- 
antitoxin  administered  as  a  protection  against  diphtheria;  co-ordination 
of  public  and  private  health  and  welfare  agencies  through  a  central  agency  ; 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  and  infant  deaths; 
correction  of  physical  defects;  and  education  of  parents  and  children  in 
protective  health  rules,  indicate  that  we  are  approaching  a  health  program 
goal  that  is  unexcelled  in  this  country.  The  Health  Department  nurses 
during  the  past  year  have  made  in  excess  of  122,000  visits  in  baby  hygiene 
work.  Since  taking  over  the  infant  and  pre-school-age-child  hygiene 
activities  from  the  voluntary  agencies  by  the  city,  the  Health  Department 
has  organized  and  is  conducting  a  chain  of  twenty-two  child  hygiene 
stations,  at  which  there  are  thirty-six  weekly  baby  clinics,  at  which  an 
average  of  1,000  children  are  treated  each  week.  The  program  for 
extension  of  health  unit  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  George  Robert 
White  Fund  Trustees  is  today  represented  by  the  establishment  of  a 
health  unit  in  the  most  congested  section  of  the  North  End  of  Boston, 
costing  equipped,  $450,000;  a  health  unit  in  process  of  construction  at 
East  Boston  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000;  and  a  site  taken  at  South 
Boston  upon  which  another  unit  to  cost  $300,000  will  be  erected.  A 
definite  program  of  extension  which  will  ultimately  be  represented  by  six 
George  Robert  White  Fund  health  units  in  six  congested  centers  of  the 
city  is  an  indication  of  the  valuable  character  of  the  work  being  conducted 
for  the  protection  of  public  health. 

It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  operation  of  these  six  health 
units  and  the  West  End  Unit  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  material 
reduction  of  infant  morbidity  and  mortality.    Motherhood  in  its  most 
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trying  period  will  enjoy  a  protection  never  previously  accorded  in  any 
American  municipality,  thus  guaranteeing  a  more  healthful  and  sturdy 
womanhood  and  manhood  for  our  city. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  no  serious  outbreak  or 
epidemic  of  communicable  disease  in  this  city.  Our  Detention  Hospital 
is  in  better  physical  condition  and  with  better  equipment  than  ever 
before.  A  compilation  of  health  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  ordi- 
nances, comprising  350  pages,  the  fifth  issued  and  compiled  in  100  years 
in  Boston,  was  made  last  year.  The  three  medical  schools  of  Boston 
and  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  are  co-operating  intensively  with 
our  child-health  program,  and  the  Health  Department  is  co-operating 
with  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  in  the  education  of  their  students 
who  are  entering  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  (students  —  graduate 
physicians)  from  all  over  the  world.  Intensive  work  has  been  started 
with  leading  experts  in  the  city  in  research  work  in  whooping  cough,  and 
beneficial  results  are  anticipated. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  Health  Department,  the  policy 
inaugurated  in  1916,  the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  rid  the  city  of 
disease  breeding  so-called  "slum"  tenement  places  of  habitation,  has 
been  pursued  with  vigor.  More  than  2,000  houses  have  been  razed, 
and  in  the  congested  centers  of  the  city  breathing  places,  which  are  really 
the  lungs  of  a  city,  have  been  established.  The  policy  adopted  in  1916, 
continued  without  interruption,  would  in  a  period  of  fifty  years,  through 
an  annual  expenditure  of  8200,000  result  in  the  elimination  from  our 
city  of  fifty  half-acres  of  unsightly  and  unhealthful  tenement  properties 
where  babies  and  mothers  waste  and  die  for  lack  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
air. 

The  Morton  Street  Playground,  the  playground  surrounding  the 
North  End  Health  Unit  on  Salem  street,  the  site  of  the  Health  Unit 
at  East  Boston,  the  playground  established  on  D  street  in  South  Boston, 
and  numerous  other  playgrounds  that  might  be  termed  Mothers'  Rests 
and  Children's  Safety  Zones,  now  serve  a  health-giving  purpose  where 
formerly  the  only  purpose  served  was  the  breeding  and  distribution  of 
dirt  and  disease.  The  expenditure  of  public  money  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds has  been  supplemented  by  liberal  expenditures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  concrete  "bleachers"  through  which  opportunity  is 
now  afforded  for  spectators  to  witness  in  comfort  athletic  events  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  the  Park  Commission  upon  the  public  parks  and 
playgrounds  of  the  city.  "Bleachers"  with  a  seating  capacity  in  excess 
of  fifty  thousand  have  been  installed,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  situa- 
tion to  find  every  seat  occupied  during  pleasant  summer  days  by 
persons  who,  through  attendance  at  baseaall  or  other  outdoor 
activities,  are  unconsciously  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  health 
and  longevity. 
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The  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  city's 
instrumentalities  and  while  in  a  large  sense  a  public  philanthropy  it  is 
in  its  results  one  of  the  most  practical,  economic  utilities  administered 
by  Boston.  The  success  of  every  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise 
is  measured  in  the  skill  and  constancy  of  its  workers;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  conservation  of  the  strength  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  enterprise  is  just  as  essential  to  it  as  its  credit  in  the  bank.  This 
highly  useful  and  humane  function  is  worth  all  the  city  pays  for  it  and 
deserves  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all,  since  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  army  of  industry,  and  their  conservation,  constitute  the  basis  of 
our  prosperity  and  the  guaranty  of  our  civilization. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  has  always  appealed  to  the  best  and 
wisest  in  our  community;  its  upkeep  and  the  expansion  of  its  work  and 
instrumentalities  have  met  public  approval;  its  community  value  is 
acknowledged  and  its  growth  in  all  modern  directions  indorsed;  and 
that  growth  along  all  the  lines  of  medical  progress  has  kept  pace  with  the 
broadening  intelligence  of  the  age;  and  in  the  cure  and  care  incidental 
to  all  hospitalization  the  City  Hospital  has  maintained  the  front  place  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and  research.  In  the  past  four  years 
$6,109,306  has  been  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  $1,315,899  has  been  provided  by  loans  for  new  build- 
ing and  equipment  and  the  work  done  has  shown  that  it  is  money  well 
spent. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  past  four  years  for 
treatment  for  a  variety  of  ailments,  102,136  persons;  and  the  number  of 
visits  of  persons  made  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  during  that  same 
period  was  959,446.  These  figures  give  some  conception  of  the  tremen- 
dous work  done  by  this  splendid  institution. 

The  Out-Patient  Department  with  a  capacity  three  times  that 
of  the  old  institution,  or  with  sufficient  accommodations  to  permit  of  a 
maximum  treatment  of  2,000  patients  a  day,  is  unquestionably  the  best 
equipped  and  most  complete  Out-Patient  Department  building  in 
America.  The  Thorndike  Memorial  Medical  Research  Laboratory  is 
unique  among  municipally  controlled  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
contains  the  largest  and  best  equipped  X-Ray  Department.  It  provides 
opportunities  for  medical  research,  two  floors  being  devoted  to  labora- 
tories, a  large  animal  house  upon  the  roof  and  twenty  private  wards  for 
intensive  study.  The  Thorndike  Memorial  Research  Laboratory  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $500,000,  the  dividends  from  which  will  be 
visualized  in  the  improved  health  of  the  community  through  a  scientific 
combating  of  diseases  by  preventive  research  work. 

In  1924  legislation  was  secured  authorizing  an  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000  for  hospital  building  requirements;  and  upon  December  17, 
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1925,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  of  the  Gynecological  and  Obstetrical 
Building,  the  most  up-to-date  to  be  found  in  any  American  municipality. 
The  total  number  of  beds,  prior  to  the  erection  of  this  building,  for  mater- 
nity cases  was  but  twenty-three  and  the  number  of  births  annually  in 
these  twenty-three  beds  has  never  been  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
completion  of  this  building,  representing  an  expenditure  of  $750,000,  will 
mark  an  end  to  overcrowding  and  exposure  that  has  too  long  obtained. 
Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  eighty  mothers  and  ninety  babies 
in  three  wards  of  the  building,  while  fifty-two  women  in  need  of  gyn eco- 
logical operations  can  be  cared  for  in  two  of  the  remaining  wards.  The 
entire  upper  floor  will  be  devoted  to  labor,  deliver}"  and  operation  room, 
where  prospective  mothers  may  obtain  the  best  services  that  medical, 
surgical  and  nursing  science  can  furnish,  regardless  of  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  individual. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  bids  for  construction  will  shortly  be 
invited  for  medical  and  surgical  ward  buildings  sufficient  in  size  to  accom- 
modate 200  patients.  Recognizing  the  necessity  for  an  alert,  healthful 
and  contented  nursing  force  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  physician  and 
surgeon,  provision  has  been  made  to  erect  a  nurses'  home  with  accommo- 
dations for  125  nurses;  and  a  building  of  sufficient  size  to  house  125 
officers,  internes  and  orderlies.  The  sum  of  $500,000  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  enlarge  the  pathological  building,  modernize  the  South  Depart- 
ment buildings,  and  provide  the  complementary  dining  room,  laundry 
and  storehouse  facilities.  The  official  installation  of  these  improvements 
will  represent  an  hospitalization  program  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  next  twenty-five  years,  so  that  if  and  when  the  Greater  Boston 
project  becomes  a  reality  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  city  will  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  increased  obligations  necessitated  by  the  action 
of  the  citizenship  comprising  the  territory  that  would  be  embraced  by 
what  is  recognized  as  Greater  Boston. 

Tuberculosis  is  today  recognized  as  an  economic  disease,  and  while  the 
mortality  rate  has  been  materially  reduced  within  the  past  ten  years, 
opportunities  for  greater  results  still  remain.  The  so-called  saving-wage 
established  in  America  during  the  period  of  the  war  has,  happiby  for  the 
people  of  America,  been  maintained.  To  the  saving-wage  may  be  traced 
whatever  measure  of  business  prosperity  today  obtains  in  America.  In 
consequence  of  the  increased  earnings  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
workers  of  America  there  has  been  a  larger  use  of  the  necessities  so  essential 
to  the  prevention  of  economic  diseases.  The  advantages  of  the  saving- 
wage  in  the  home  are  represented  through  better  clothing  for  the  children 
and  more  and  better  food  for  every  member  of  the  household.  Supple- 
menting the  benefits  resulting  from  the  saving-wage,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Out-Patient  Department  for  the  Boston 
Tuberculosis  Hospital,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  December  24, 
1925,  which  will  provide  opportunities  for  diagnosis  at  a  central  point  of 
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the  city  where  all  persons  desiring  examination  will  he  afforded  opportu- 
nities for  consultation  without  inconvenience  or  expense.  It  has  been 
customary  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  send  unfortunates 
suffering  with  chronic  diseases,  who  were  without  influential  friends  or 
money,  to  the  Paupers'  Institution  for  treatment.  This  institution, 
located  on  an  island  three  miles  distant  in  Boston  Harbor,  while  it  repre- 
sented to  the  busy  practitioner  a  splendid  opportunity  for  service,  entailed 
a  sacrifice  of  time  that  he  not  infrequently  found  impossible  to  make. 
The  need  of  a  chronic  hospital  on  the  mainland  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  the  expense  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the  island  institution  and 
the  cost  of  a  replica  of  it  on  the  mainland  has  in  the  past  been  considered 
too  great  to  warrant  the  character  of  action  which  justice  to  the  unfortu- 
nates clearly  calls  for. 

At  a  cost  of  $240,000  a  site  has  at  last  been  secured  for  a  chronic 
hospital  at  the  top  of  Parker  Hill.  An  area  representing  more  than 
500,000  feet  of  land  has  been  provided  where  a  building  sufficient  in  size 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  next  century  may  be  located. 

On  December  29  of  this  year  bids  will  be  invited  for  the  first  unit  of 
this  chronic  hospital,  representing  an  expenditure  approximating 
$1,000,000,  which  will  permit  of  such  enlargements  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  any  demand  of  the  future.  The  establishment  of  the  chronic 
hospital  at  Parker  Hill  will  mark  an  end  to  the  classification  of  the  chronic 
sick  as  paupers;  and  the  location  of  the  building  in  a  section  of  the  city 
wherein  are  located  the  medical  and  surgical  schools  of  the  leading 
Massachusetts  Universities  should  make  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
constant  professional  services  of  the  highest  character. 

The  Federal  Government  having  at  last  provided  the  necessary  funds 
for  housing  the  demented  veterans  of  the  World  War,  the  property  of  the 
city  located  at  West  Roxbury  and  leased  to  the  government  for  such 
patients  will  be  returned  to  the  city.  An  opportunity  in  consequence 
will  be  afforded  for  the  transfer  of  the  aged  poor  to  quarters  where  they 
may  be  visited  by  friends  without  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
they  are  now  subjected  to  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  institution  in 
Boston  Harbor.  The  completion  of  the  chronic  hospital  with  the  transfer 
of  the  chronic  sick  to  Parker  Hill  and  the  removal  of  the  aged  poor  to 
the  West  Roxbury  institution,  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  state  to 
solve  the  distressing  question  of  a  new  State's  Prison.  Long  Island  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  correctional  institution  and  the  transfer  of  the 
inmates  of  Concord  Reformatory  to  Long  Island  and  of  the  prisoners  in 
Charlestown  to  Concord,  should  be  possible. 

Education. 

The  Boston  schools  are  an  entity  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  city 
administration;  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  has  created  a  special  body, 
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the  Boston  School  Committee,  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  schools; 
it  has  large  powers  and  few  checks  upon  its  authority;  the  Mayor  has 
merely  a  nominal  corrective  connection  with  school  administration,  the 
Council  none;  and  there  is  practically  no  restraint  upon  its  activities  and 
expenditures,  the  function  of  the  city  government  being  restricted  to 
building  the  schoolhouses  and  providing  any  and  all  funds  to  finance  the 
system. 

In  1905  there  were  100,463  pupils  attending  the  Boston  schools  — 
90,645  day  and  9,818  night  school  attendants;  the  expenditure  in  that 
year  was  83,676,731.26,  which  worked  out  a  per  capita  expense  based  on 
total  population  of  86.18.  In  the  current  year  for  eleven  months  the 
expense  of  the  Boston  public  schools  was  817,684,567.59,  which,  with  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  137,909  —  129,041  by  day  and  8,868 
by  night  — ■  works  out  a  per  capita  of  $22.68. 

The  City  Council  finds  the  money  through  taxation  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  School  Committee;  both  bodies  are  elected  from  and 
by  the  people  and  represent  the  average  man  in  administrative  fitness 
and  equipment  ;  yet,  while  any  gentleman  with  reformatory  notions  and 
quaint  ideas  of  public  duty  may  earn  applause  by  throwing  a  brick  at 
the  Council,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized  as  an  iconoclast  if 
he  undertakes  to  question  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  a  School  Committee. 

The  Mayor  and  his  Schoolhouse  Commission  build  the  public  school- 
houses  and  there  is  a  constant  race  between  the  birth  rate  and  the  school- 
house  with  the  birth  rate  generally  ahead.  Personally,  I  have  striven  to 
provide  a  place  and  desk  for  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  city  and  I  am 
still  behind. 

From  time  to  time  the  multiplicity  of  items  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  is  seriously  protested,  and  justly,  for  there  is  a  needless  lot  of 
tophamper  in  education  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  futile  attempt 
to  pour  a  quart  of  information  into  a  pint  of  brains.  There  appears  to  be  a 
radical  need  of  a  revision  in  the  curriculum  and  the  elimination  of  subjects 
whose  usefulness  as  an  aid  to  preparation  for  citizenship  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  man  who  pays  the  freight  —  the  taxpayer  —  and  with  such 
elimination  would  go  a  squadron  of  experts  who  adorn  payrolls.  It  is 
absolutely  true  that  the  fundamentals,  upon  which  all  later  and  more 
advanced  culture  rest,  are  an  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  and  yet 
to  state  this  age-old  fact  is  to  call  down  on  one's  head  the  scorn,  anger  and 
contempt  of  those  who  insist  that  the  public  school  is  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  college  and  university,  rather  than  what  it  actually  is,  the  door  to 
productive  industry  and  good  citizenship.  About  99  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  pupils  after  graduation  go  to  work  to  help  themselves 
and  their  families  earn  bread  and  butter;  the  other  1  per  cent  may  go  to 
college,  and  yet  the  college  rather  than  the  home  and  shop  is  made  the 
objective  of  the  school.  Opinions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  objectives 
will  always  differ,  and  in  view  of  the  limitations  written  into  the  immi- 
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gration  laws  and  the  quite  evident  indisposition  of  many  of  our  youth 
to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  country,  which  is  the  most  essential  work 
to  be  done,  one  might  well  question  the  wisdom  of  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which,  if  it  fits  some  for  what  may  be  described  as  the  parasitic 
occupations  of  our  civilization,  certainly  does  unfit  many  for  plain  industry 
who  have  no  genius  for  the  "  white  collar"  class  of  our  social  organization. 

That  something  is  inherently  wrong  with  our  public  schools  is  evident. 
An  analysis  of  some  of  its  statistics  is  illuminating  if  not  pleasant.  In  a 
passage  of  twenty  years,  from  1905  to  1925,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  increased  from  100,463  to  137,909,  or  roughly  an 
increase  of  37  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  expenses  of  the  system 
in  Boston  have  jumped  from  $3,676,731.26  to  $17,684,567.59,  that  is, 
$14,007,836.33,  or  roughly  about  400  per  cent.  These  figures,  showing  a 
37  per  cent  increase  in  attendance  and  a  400  per  cent  increase  in  cost, 
deserve  some  thought;  and  it  might  be  valuable  to  the  taxpayer  to  have 
them  thoroughly  examined  and  learn  what  the  causes  are.  The  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  which  had  my  approval,  doesn't  explain  it  all, 
and  the  increasing  tendency  to  add  to  the  subjects  taught  or  rehearsed 
and  the  specialists  who  carry  on  the  work  should  be  well  worth  investiga- 
tion, if  only  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  superfluities  that  add  to  the 
public  burdens  without  increasing  the  intelligence,  industrial  fitness  and 
capacity  for  citizenship  and  duty  of  the  pupils.  I  am  writing  these  things 
in  a  suggestive  spirit,  for  I  feel  unless  these  questions  are  satisfactorily 
answered,  the  public  school  system  must  suffer,  for  an  overburdened  tax- 
payer generally  kicks  first  and  thinks  later. 

I  hope  I  am  not  unduly  alarmed.  In  any  event  I  believe  that  my 
successor  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  will  do  well  to  give  some  thought 
to  school  finances  and  to  remember  that  the  hard  facts  and  vulgar  con- 
siderations of  our  civilization  —  streets,  sewers,  sanitation,  health, 
water  supply,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  ■ —  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

The  work  of  the  physical  side  of  our  educational  system,  during  the 
last  four  years,  which  is  the  labor  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  repre- 
sents a  busy  and  efficient  program  of  operation.  This  branch  of  the 
public  school  system  is  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  the  administrative  work  being  done  by  the  commission. 

The  housing  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  is  indeed  a  tre- 
mendous problem,  and  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  have  been  very  creditable. 

The  growth  from  the  first  small  building  erected  in  1635  has  been 
continuous.  Up  to  September  25,  1925,  292  permanent  school  buildings 
were  erected,  accommodating  127,231  pupils. 

The  school  buildings  of  Boston  were  built  by  the  City  Council  and 
School  Committee  previous  to  1901,  when  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse 
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Commissioners  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  money  at 
this  time  was  derived  in  part  from  taxation  and  in  part  from  bond  issue. 
In  the  year  1916,  under  the  present  Mayor,  this  act  was  amended  and 
the  bond  issue  discarded,  thus  putting  the  city  on  a  pay-as-you-go  policy 
under  which  schools  have  been  constructed  and  authorized  to  the  amount 
of  over  $21,000,000. 

During  the  past  four  years,  1922-1925,  inclusive,  the  Board  has 
constructed  40  new  high,  intermediate  and  elementary  schools,  at  a  cost 
of  811,340.873,  containing  classrooms  to  the  number  of  406,  and  accom- 
modating 16,280  pupils. 

The  Board  has  under  construction  at  the  present  time  15  school 
buildings  which  will  cost  approximately  86,888,000.  These  buildings 
contain  175  classrooms  and  will  accommodate  approximately  7,000 
pupils. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  eight  buildings,  including  one  high  school. 
These  buildings  will  accommodate  3,520  pupils  when  completed,  and  will 
cost  approximately  81,030,500. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Board  has  made  much  progress 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  seat  for  every  pupil  in  a  permanent 
school  building.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  buildings  completed,  the 
Board  has  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  31  portable  school  build- 
ings for  classroom  purposes. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  athletic  field  in  connection  with  the  Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys  at  a  cost  of  approximately  8375,000,  when 
completed. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing 
school  buildings  for  the  years  1922-1925,  inclusive,  was  $5,465,793.13. 
Extensive  alterations  were  made  to  98  existing  buildings  and  replace- 
ments and  repairs  to  heating  apparatus,  electrical  appliances  and  light- 
ing, roofing,  and  plumbing;  also,  for  the  general  repair  of  the  buildings, 
such  as  carpentry,  painting,  glazing,  and  masonry,  the  grading  of  yards, 
lawns,  and  moving  of  portable  school  buildings  to  relieve  crowded  condi- 
tions in  certain  districts. 

Protection  of  Life  and  Property. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Fnderwriters  for  the  year  1925, 
representing  a  survey  by  an  impartial  agency,  disclosed  certain  facts 
and  figures  of  a  most  gratifying  character.  Attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  high  pressure  fire  protection  service,  embracing  some  seven- 
teen miles  of  pipe  mains  located  in  the  high  valued  district  of  Boston, 
has  been  completely  installed;  the  motorization  of  the  Fire  Department, 
started  in  1914,  has  been  completed;  the  two-platoon  system,  after  a 
full  year  of  trial,  has  justified  its  adoption;  and  through  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  and  minimum  wage  of  the  fire  fighters,  an  effective  fire- 
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fighting  force,  contented  and  intelligent,  and  with  a  capacity  for  efficient 
and  energetic  service,  has  been  established.  The  fire  signal  system,  the 
nerve  center  of  any  successful  fire-fighting  plan,  and  long  located  in  the 
most  hazardous  fire  section  of  the  city,  has  been  replaced  by  the  most 
modern  fire  alarm  service  station  in  the  world,  located  in  a  section  of 
the  park  system  practically  inaccessible  to  fire  hazards  and  of  a  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  city  many  times  greater  in  area 
than  that  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  expenditures  for  improvements  of  the  fire  service  have  been 
large  and  productive  of  such  an  increased  efficiency  that  it  should  call  for 
an  early  decrease  in  fire  insurance  rates. 

The  discontent  in  the  Police  Department  due  to  wages  and  inade- 
quate housing  conditions  has  been  remedied  largely  during  the  past  four 
years.  Both  the  minimum  and  maximum  wage  of  patrolmen  have  been 
increased,  and  provided  that  the  agencies  created  for  the  correction  of 
evil  doers  apprehended  by  the  police  were  sufficiently  alert  and  high 
minded  it  should  be  a  small  matter  for  Boston  to  rank  first  among  Ameri- 
can cities  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from  lawlessness.  The  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  Police  Department  have  long  been  a  prolific  source  of  dis- 
content due  to  inadequate  structures  and  unhealthful  surroundings,  or, 
in  other  words,  due  to  the  failure  of  municipal  authorities  to  provide 
necessary  funds  for  construction  and  maintenance.  In  the  past  four 
years  the  expenditure  for  housing  the  Police  Department  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  entire  century  preceding.  A  new  police  station  for  intown 
service  and  traffic  squad,  representing  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  for  construction  and  equipment,  ten  stories  in  height  and  the 
largest  single  station  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  been  constructed  and 
is  now  in  use.  The  police  headquarters  at  Pemberton  square  is  unques- 
tionably most  inadequate  for  its  official  purposes  and  will  be  replaced  by 
a  modern  structure,  nearly  completed,  in  the  Park  square  section  of 
Boston,  at  an  expenditure  of  SI, 000, 000.  Appropriations  have  been 
made  for  courthouses,  and  these  structures  are  either  complete  or  in  the 
process  of  completion  at  West  Roxbury,  Brighton,  Dorchester,  and  East 
Boston.  The  erection  of  these  courthouses  has  made  possible  the  en- 
largement and  improvement  of  station  houses  in  those  districts  through 
occupancy  of  the  quarters  formerly  utilized  in  station  houses  for  court 
purposes,  thereby  providing  more  healthful  and  commodious  quarters 
for  the  guardians  of  life  and  property. 

Patriotic  Shrines. 
Boston's  obligations  during  this,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  War  for  Independence,  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  best 
traditions  of  this  historical  city.  The  most  sacred  shrine  in  America, 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  Faneuil  Hall,  through  an  expenditure  of  $260,000, 
has  been  reconstructed  in  .part  and  made  immune  from  loss  by  con- 
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flagration.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  plans,  and  a  site  has  been 
selected  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  Charlestown,  to 
commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  The  sum  of  §400,000  has  been  made  available  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  recreational  facilities  at  the  Strandway, 
South  Boston,  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  departure  of  the  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  from  Boston 
Harbor.  Bronze  tablets  have  been  erected  throughout  the  city  to  mark 
the  sites  of  historical  events  and  the  homes  where  once  lived  patriots  of 
Revolutionary  days.  Upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Boston  Common  a  memorial 
to  the  Marquis  Lafayette  has  been  erected,  and  Boston  will  shortly  unveil 
a  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Capital  and  Labor. 

Boston,  during  the  past  four  years  has  completed  a  building  con- 
struction program  greater  than  in  any  similar  period  of  years  in  the 
history  of  this  city.  The  total  amount  expended  upon  new  constructions 
during  this  period  of  time  represents  a  total  of  $179,703,930.  This  build- 
ing program  may  be  traced  in  a  large  measure  to  two  causes: 

1.  Harmony  between  the  building  trades  employees  and  em- 
ployers due  to  the  adoption  in  1922  of  an  agreement  to  submit  all  disputes 
that  might  arise  to  the  Mayor  for  adjudication. 

2.  To  the  change  in  the  height  of  building  laws  to  permit  the 
erection  or  reconstruction  of  buildings  to  a  height  of  155  feet. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  for  the  alterations  and  remodeling  of 
structures  during  this  same  period,  some  $37,577,736  were  spent,  making 
a  sum  total  expenditure  in  the  building  trades  for  these  four  years  of 
8216,181,736,  that  can  be  credited  to  the  spirit  of  industrial  peace  and 
conciliation. 

The  need  of  new  hotels  of  great  capacity  has  long  been  recognized 
and  its  value  to  the  merchants  during  the  summer  season  when  business 
is  dull  is  best  appreciated  because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city  accommodations  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  major  conventions 
will  be  possible.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  convention  of  any  one  of  a 
half  dozen  of  the  leading  fraternal  organizations  in  America  convening 
in  our  city  expends  during  its  stay  $5,000,000.  One  obstacle  to  the 
assembling  of  these  conventions  in  Boston  in  the  past  has  been  lack  of 
hotel  accommodations  which,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Statler  Hotel 
and  other  hotels  now  in  the  process  of  construction,  will  no  longer  exist. 

City  Planning. 

The  most  forward  step  in  municipal  administration  in  America 
is  today  recognized  in  the  creation  of  planning  boards.  Their  usefulness 
in  the  furtherance  of  economic,  intelligent,  constructive  work  in  municipal 
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government  has  long  been  recognized  and  long  disregarded.  Planning 
boards  have  been  established,  their  recommendations  scoffed  at,  and  their 
demands  for  reasonable  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  beneficial  work 
denied.  Boston,  during  the  past  four  years,  has  been  exceedingly  generous 
in  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  the  Boston  Planning  Board;  and 
the  results  obtained  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  liberal  policy.  An 
intelligent,  scientific,  constructive  policy,  free  from  political  expediency 
has  been  substituted  for  the  waste  represented  by  an  unwise,  thoughtless, 
day-to-day  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Due  to  the  existence  and  advice 
of  this  potential  agency,  a  zoning  system  has  been  established,  the  value 
of  which  is  already  recognized  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  which  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  posterity.  Every  worth-while  improvement  adopted 
during  the  past  four  years  has  first  received  the  approval  of  the  Planning 
Board.  With  a  breadth  of  vision,  they  have  courageously  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  homeopathic  treatment  and  the  adoption  of  allo- 
pathic surgery  for  the  ills  which  have  so  long  afflicted  Boston.  They  have 
made  it  possible  in  a  short  four  years  for  Boston  to  shed  a  portion  of  its 
swaddling  clothes  and,  through  an  expansion  of  lungs  and  enlargement  of 
limbs,  become  a  lusty  child,  rather  than  an  anemic  infant. 

The  temporary  park  roads  unsuited  for  modern  traffic  and  tempo- 
rary construction  upon  public  highways  have  been  abandoned,  with  the 
result  that  today  Boston  boasts  of  a  park  system  with  600,000  square 
yards  of  smooth,  permanent  paving  as  against  1,200  square  yards  in  1914. 
Every  radial  highway  in  the  city  is  today  smooth  paved,  while  the  bridge 
approaches  of  the  city  have  been  replaced  with  modern  structures,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000  in  the  past  four  years. 

Cambridge  street,  upon  which,  during  a  period  of  one  half  a  century, 
not  one  single  structure  had  been  erected,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  all  important  intersecting  thoroughfare,  has  been  widened  to 
100  feet;  while  new  buildings,  planned  or  under  construction,  are  an 
evidence  that  will  show  a  value  that  in  increased  revenue  to  the  city  will 
be  fully  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize  the 
loan  for  the  widening  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Province  street,  long  recognized  as  one  of  Boston's  serious  fire  hazards, 
and  upon  which  no  expenditure  has  been  made  in  a  period  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  has  been  transformed  from  a  dirty,  disreputable, 
dilapidated  alley  to  a  broad,  inviting,  and  wholesome  thoroughfare  upon 
which  structures  have  already  been  created  or  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, representing  an  income  to  the  city  three  times  as  great  as  the  total 
amount  necessary  for  the  amortization  of  this  loan. 

Tremont  street,  from  Stuart  street  to  Castle  square,  has  been 
widened  to  80  feet,  thereby  making  possible  an  artery  for  the  release  of 
downtown  traffic  congestion  and  upon  the  artery  there  has  already  been 
constructed  the  Metropolitan  Theater  Building,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  amusement  houses  in  America,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000  and 
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an  Elks'  Home  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  and  numerous  other  structures 
totaling  in  the  aggregate  $7,000,000.  At  the  present  municipal  tax  rate, 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  values  accrued  on  this  thoroughfare  would 
represent  an  income  to  the  city  of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
amortization  requirements. 

The  widening  of  Kneeland  street  has  been  authorized,  and  the 
indications  are  that  with  this  improvement  completed  Kneeland  street 
will  develop  into  a  high  class  wholesale  district  with  substantially  built, 
expensive  structures  covering  every  available  lot  upon  its  entire  length. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  increased  revenue  from  this 
improvement  will  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken. 

The  congestion  of  the  market  district  of  Boston  has  of  late  years 
been  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  seriously  depreciated  the  value  of 
the  city's  investment  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Quincy  Market;  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  deterioration  and  idleness  of  the  properties 
in  the  market  district.  Immediate  relief  will  be  afforded  and  beneficial 
results  be  achieved  by  the  widening  of  Dock  square,  by  which  a  free 
flowing  traffic  artery  opening  the  heart  of  the  market  district  will  be 
created. 

The  vexations  and  expensive  traffic  congestion  in  the  high-value 
retail  section  of  Boston  cannot  be  relieved  by  such  expedients  as  additional 
traffic  officers,  or  the  adoption  of  laws  to  regulate  automobile  traffic. 
The  problem  created  by  the  increase  in  persons  and  vehicles  on  the 
narrow  downtown  streets  of  Boston  cannot  be  cured  by  sugar-coated 
remedies.  A  major  surgical  operation  is  necessary,  and  it  is  for  the 
people  of  Boston  to  determine  whether  they  have  the  courage,  the  vision, 
the  vitality,  and  the  money  to  undergo  the  operation.  The  experience 
of  the  City  of  Boston  in  downtown  street  widenings  during  the  past  four 
years  justified  the  belief  that  the  excess  condemnation  act  may  be  profit- 
ably applied  in  the  case  of  the  suggested  loop  highway. 

The  loop  highway  as  proposed,  with  a  width  of  92  feet  will  represent 
an  expenditure  estimated  at  830,000,000.  Provided  a  strip  50  feet  in 
width  w  ere  taken  by  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  proposed  highway  and 
the  land  thus  taken  by  the  city  were  sold,  it  should  be  possible  (provided 
the  same  results  were  secured  which  have  obtained  in  England  and  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  similar  projects  have  been  tried)  to  secure  sufficient 
revenue  from  the  strips  sold  on  either  side  of  the  new  highway  to  more 
than  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  project.  I  recognize  the  immediate 
need  of  the  loop  highway  and  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  suggest 
anything  that  would  delay  its  adoption.  I  nevertheless  believe,  from  the 
experience  with  the  recent  widenings  in  the  downtown  sections,  that 
excess  condemnation  proceedings  are  deserving  of  study. 

The  city  has  been  seriously  hampered  because  of  legislative  limita- 
tions in  the  extension  of  sewerage  works  and  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  street  construction  upon  thoroughfares  where  homes  have  been 
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erected.  Due  to  existing  law  which  lias  been  in  operation  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  total  annual  borrowing  power  of  the  city  outside  the  debt 
limit  for  sewerage  works  is  limited  to  $1,000,000.  When  this  law  was 
adopted  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  labor  were  about  one-third  of  the 
present  cost.  As  a  consequence  many  necessary  sewerage  works  are 
postponed  from  year  to  year,  and  a  condition  is  gradually  developing 
that  may  at  some  time  prove  a  menace  to  public  health.  The  total 
amount  which  the  city  can  expend  for  sewerage  works  in  a  given  year 
could  be  expended  in  one  year  in  the  West  Roxbury  (Germantown)  district, 
where,  until  the  last  four  years,  the  old  privy  system  was  still  in  use. 
The  completion  of  Stony  Brook,  upon  which  some  $2,500,000  has  already 
been  expended,  would  alone  represent  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000. 
We  have  become  posterity  in  the  matter  of  water  main  expenditures. 
The  40-inch  main  laid  down  on  Beacon  street  in  1859  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  48-inch  main  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  while  the  Beacon 
street  main  must  continue  in  use  until  the  new  main  is  completely  installed. 
The  sum  of  $5,000,000  could  be  expended  at  once  upon  the  construction 
of  streets  already  accepted  or  streets  that  should  be  considered  for  accept- 
ance, and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  new  condition. 

Municipal  demands  for  various  purposes  leave  available  for  the 
acceptance  of  streets  in  any  given  year  a  sum  rarely  in  excess  of  one 
tenth  of  the  amount  which  should  be  expended. 

The  expenditure  of  about  $500,000  annually,  where  $5,000,000 
would  be  a  proper  amount,  represents  a  condition  which  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  continue.  Accepted  streets,  or  unaccepted  streets  which 
have  not  been  constructed  and  upon  which  values  in  excess  of  many 
million  dollars  have  been  made,  are  today  quagmires  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  and  breeders  of  dust  and  pestilence  during  the  summer 
months.    This  condition  should  be  remedied  for  the  good  of  all. 

Rapid  Transit. 

The  year  1925  marked  the  completion  of  the  first  section,  known  as 
Section  K,  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel,  Rapid  Transit  System.  The 
contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  second  section  and  work  is  progressing 
most  expeditiously.  Indications  are  that  this  necessary  means  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  will  be  completed  within  twelve  months 
and  in  consequence  large  areas  of  land  in  the  section  served  by  the  system 
should  prove  inviting  as  sites  for  homes  and  industrial  establishments. 
The  experience  of  New  York  City  in  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
6th  Avenue  Elevated  structure,  where  in  consequence  of  such  removal 
property  values  have  increased  fourfold,  would  justify  serious  thought 
by  all  public-spirited  citizens  upon  the  question  of  substituting  tunnels 
for  the  present  elevated  construction  in  Boston. 
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Public  Morals. 

Modern  civilization  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  restraints  and 
taboos,  of  human  effort  to  reach  light  and  cleanliness,  slough  off  dirt, 
disease  and  decadence,  subordinate  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  prevent 
humanity  returning  to  that  primeval  degradation  which  some  quasi- 
philosophers  have  termed  ''Back  to  Nature"  and  religion  and  morals 
recognized  as  the  conditions  of  the  beast. 

In  every  city  of  the  world  constant  vigilance  is  required  to  sustain 
a  reign  of  law  and  order  and  an  observance  of  the  moral  sanctions  that 
make  municipalities  safe  for  civilization;  and  the  outbreaks  of  mobs, 
the  activities  of  outlaws,  the  crimes  against  property,  and  the  violence 
of  murderers  are  more  easily  and  sympathetically  suppressed  than  is 
the  insidious  spread  of  the  poison  and  infection  of  social  decadence  that 
rot  and  corrode  the  fabric  of  civilization  itself. 

Pleasure,  amusement,  recreation  are  as  necessary  to  the  sanity 
and  safety  of  humanity  as  bread  and  meat;  and  as  long  as  they  are 
kept  clean  and  wholesome  they  serve  mankind  usefully  and  civilization 
admirably;  but  just  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  the  aids  and  stimulants 
of  the  soul  and  mind  of  men  and  become  the  panderers  to  the  passions 
of  individuals  and  communities,  they  are  transformed  into  threats  to 
the  integrity  of  our  life  and  living.  The  Ten  Commandments  still 
stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  best  and  worst  that  organized  societj- 
develops;  and  only  as  we  show  a  front  of  flint  to  the  smut  and  decadence 
that  are  constantly  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  pleasure  can  we  hope  to 
survive. 

The  modern  theater  is  a  subject  of  eternal  vigilance;  it  can  be  a 
splendid  ally  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  or  a  deadly  enemy  of  religion 
and  morals,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  supervision.  The  theater  is 
essentially  a  place  of  amusement  and  pleasure;  its  influence  is  widespread; 
its  language  and  lesson  are  learned  by  impressionable  youth  and  cynical 
age  and  carried  into  countless  homes;  and  its  supervision  and  censorship 
are  imperative.  Boston  has  insisted  upon  keeping  its  houses  of  amuse- 
ment clean  by  the  elimination  of  theatrical  bawdiness,  suggestiveness, 
indecency  and  profanity,  and  the  law  has  wisely  given  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Censors  the  power  to  close  the  doors  of  theaters  that  do  not 
obey  the  regulations  and  restrictions  laid  down  by  them  for  their  conduct. 
Some  there  are  who  attempt  to  discredit  the  censorship  of  Boston  by 
terming  its  decency,  prudery,  and  its  cleanliness,  Puritanism;  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Boston  standards  of  theatrical  management  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Republic  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  our 
methods.  The  dramatic  decadent  and  the  theatrical  vendor  of  dirt  are 
entitled  to  neither  mercy,  pity,  nor  tolerance;  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
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say  thai  an  unwholesome  stage  is  an  index  of  an  unwholesome  community 
and  the  advance  agent  of  unwholesome  homes. 

The  youth  of  the  world  since  time  began  have  loved  to  dance; 
whether  the  dancing  was  religious,  allegorical,  illustrative,  social,  or 
merely  pleasurable,  the  world  has  always  danced,  and  found  joy  in  it,— 
in  home,  or  hall,  or  open  space.  Boston  has  many  dance  halls  which 
are  thoroughly  safeguarded  by  sound  and  wholesome  provisions;  but 
it  is  unfortunate  that  only  the  licensed  dance  halls  that  exact  a  fee  and 
are  under  police  supervision  and  municipal  regulation  are  so  safeguarded. 
The  character  and  safety  of  public  dancing  are  the  outcome  of  regulation, 
not  of  its  fee;  and  the  same  provisions  of  law  that  keep  them  clean  and 
safe  should  be  extended  to  hotels  and  cabarets,  where  the  fee  exacted 
masquerades  under  other  names  and  where  laxity  and  looseness  are 
only  too  common.  These  places  should  be  brought  under  a  stricter 
management,  and  supervision  of  lights,  hours,  and  conduct  by  police  be 
made  compulsory. 

The  open  sore  of  our  moral  and  municipal  life  is  the  so-called  night 
club,  which  is  chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  certain  stated 
purposes  never  observed,  and  turned  loose  on  the  community,  free  from 
police  regulation  and  supervision;  and  behind  their  locked  doors  the 
members  of  these  decadent  organizations  can  engage  in  orgies  and 
practices  that  are  at  times  unspeakable  and  infamous,  and  at  all  times 
demoralizing  and  an  affront  to  the  Boston  community.  The  police  are 
barred  from  admission;  the  nocturnal  activities  of  these  organizations 
are  learned  only  through  rumors  and  whispers  that  call  for  a  cleansing 
of  these  Augean  stables.  The  right  of  granting  charters  to  these  bodies 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and  be  transferred 
to  the  municipal  license  authorities;  they  should  be  made  amenable  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  other  pleasure  resorts  and  to  police  inspection 
and  supervision  in  the  interest  of  public  order,  decency,  and  moral  safety. 
Until  measures  of  this  kind  are  adopted  the  corruption  of  youth  and  the 
befoulment  of  homes  will  continue;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  churches  and 
schools,  clergy,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  decent  citizens  to  demand 
and  work  for  the  extirpation  of  the  moral  plague  spots  of  the  city.  The 
fact  that  the  habitues  of  these  decadent  clubs  are  rich  and  influential 
in  corrupt  quarters  should  act  as  a  spur,  not  as  a  deterrent,  to  their 
complete  elimination. 

State  Brigandage. 
During  the  past  four  years  the  City  of  Boston  has  been  required, 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  to  expend  a  sum  in  excess  of  $200,000 
in  combating  unwarranted  raids  by  state  created  bodies.  The  law  pro- 
vides a  penalty  for  interlocking  directorates,  yet  one  is  permitted  to 
function  in  the  commonwealth  and  escape  the  law  —  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  which  serves  as  a  part  of  the  interlocking  directorates  of 
many  corporations.    The  City  of  Boston  has  appropriated  to  the  present 
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time  875,000  for  the  employment  of  attorneys  and  experts  in  combating 
the  increase  in  telephone  charges  sanctioned  by  the  state-appointed 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  The  Telephone  Company  at  the  outset 
declared  that  $1,000,000  additional  revenue  was  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  upon  the  discovery  of  the  pliable  and  pusillanimous  character 
of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Utilities  Commission  it  increased  its  de- 
mand to  89,000,000.  Despite  public  protest  and  a  bill  filed  in  behalf 
of  the  city  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  when  justice  was  denied  by  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  Ave  are  confronted  with  the  sickening  spectacle  of 
the  reappointment  of  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  raid. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  largely  in  consequence 
of  the  fight  waged  by  a  Boston  newspaper  and  by  the  city,  covering  a 
period  of  six  years,  has  made  reductions  in  rates  representing  a  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  of  more  than  $3,500,000. 

The  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company  during  the  past  four  years 
has  made  four  reductions  in  its  rates,  totaling  $2,000,000,  and  not  one 
single  reduction  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  have  increased  the  commutation 
charges  despite  protests  of  the  people  and  of  the  legal  department  of 
the  city,  and  unless  this  interlocking  directorate  is  ended  by  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  election  by  vote  of  the  people  of  members  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  there  is  little  hope  of  relief  for  the  long 
suffering  public  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  rapacity  of  the  financial  interests  is  responsible  in  a  large  meas- 
ure for  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Each  year,  organized  money,  through  the  employment  of 
highly  skilled  legal  talent,  shifts  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  government 
upon  the  home  owners  until  toda}r  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  government,  representing  a  total  in  nation,  state,  cities  and  towns 
approximating  811,000,000,000,  is  borne  by  the  home  owner  and  10  per 
cent  by  the  financial  interest  where  ten  years  ago  25  per  cent  was  borne 
by  the  financial  interest  and  75  per  cent  by  the  home  owners.  The 
home  owners  are  without  organization.  The  financial  interests  possess 
perfect  organization  and  the  most  adroit  and  able  of  legal  talent;  and 
these  two  agencies  abetted  by  venal  legislators  and  corrupt  political 
machines,  represent  a  force  that  must  grow  more  destructive  unless 
checked.  This  condition  will  continue  so  long  as  the  American  public 
are  content  to  regard  lightly  the  most  important  business  in  America, — 
the  business  of  government.  Government  is  as  good  as  we  make  it,  and 
as  bad  as  we  are  willing  to  permit  it  by  our  neglect  to  become.  In  cer- 
tain places  in  Massachusetts  it  has  reached  the  putrid  state,  and  today 
represents  a  challenge  to  the  best  that  is  in  us  to  check  the  rapacity  of 
the  evil  that  today  waxes  fat  and  strong,  unchecked. 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT. 


The  articles  which  follow  in  Part  I  are  intended  to  present  as  a 
minimum  the  names  of  the  administrative  officials  in  charge  of  each 
municipal  department  and  a  brief  statement  of  their  powers,  duties,  and 
responsibilities.  Obviously,  in  not  a  few  cases,  where  functions  are 
determined  by  statute  or  ordinance,  the  work  is  largely  routine,  calls  for 
no  elaboration,  and  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  In  addition,  however, 
a  few  departments  will  each  year  be  featured  by  historical  reviews,  since 
space  in  any  volume  of  the  Year  Book  will  not  permit  more.  Finally, 
the  outstanding  accomplishments,  if  any,  of  every  department  will  be 
chronicled  annually. 
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ART  DEPARTMENT. 
Commissioners. 
J.  Harleston  Parker,  Chairman . 
Hexry  Forbes  Bigelow,  Secretary. 
Philip  S.  Sears.  Charles  D.  Maginnis. 

George  H.  Edgell. 

The  Art  Department,  established  in  1898,  is  in  charge  of  five  com- 
missioners, who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Each  of  the  following- 
named  bodies,  namely,  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  submits  a  list  of  three  persons  to  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor 
appoints  one  person  as  Art  Commissioner  from  each  of  the  lists  so  sub- 
mitted. Whenever  the  term  of  a  member  of  the  board  expires,  the  Mayor 
appoints  his  successor  from  a  list  selected  by  the  body  which  made  the 
original  selection,  as  aforesaid.  The  board  may  appoint  a  secretary 
outside  of  its  own  membership,  who  serves  without  compensation. 

No  work  of  art  can  become  the  property  of  the  city  without  the 
approval  of  the  Art  Department,  which  may  also  be  requested  by  the 
Mayor  or  the  City  Council  to  pass  upon  the  design  of  any  municipal 
building,  bridge,  approach,  lamp,  ornamental  gate  or  fence,  or  other 
structure  to  be  erected  upon  land  belonging  to  the  city.  Moreover, 
all  contracts  or  orders  for  the  execution  of  any  painting,  monument, 
statue,  bust,  bas-relief,  or  other  sculpture  for  the  city  shall  be  made  by 
said  board,  acting  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Mayor.  By  chapter  87,  Special  Acts  of  1919,  all  works  of  art 
owned  by  the  city  were  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Art 
Commissioners,  who  serve  without  compensation. 

During  the  past  year  the  commission  has  approved  designs  for  two 
war  memorials,  thirteen  tablets,  and  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  George  Robert  White. 


ASSESSING  DEPARTMENT. 

Assessors. 
Edward  T.  Kelly,  Chairman. 
Joseph  G.  O'Malley,  Secretary. 
Neal  J.  Holland. 

One  assessor  is  appointed  each  year  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of 
three  years  from  April  1,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  three  members 
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is  designated  by  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  also  appoints  for  an  indeter- 
minate term,  under  the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  classified  civil  service 
of  the  commonwealth,  five  deputy  assessors  who  hold  office  in  accordance 
with  such  laws  and  rules. 

The  assistant  assessors,  forty-seven  in  number,  one  for  each  assess- 
ment district,  are  appointed  from  the  civil  service  list  by  the  Board  of 
Assessors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor. 

The  assessors  published  annual  tax  lists  from  1822  to  1866,  but  since 
that  time  the  records  of  the  department  have  been  almost  entirely  in 
manuscript.    Annual  reports  have  been  issued  since  1890. 


AUDITING  DEPARTMENT. 
Rupert  S.  Carvex,  City  Auditor. 
Henry  E.  Keexax,  Assistant  City  Auditor. 

The  office  of  City  Auditor  was  established  by  ordinance  on  August 
2,  1824.  Regular  annual  reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  have  been 
published  by  the  auditor  since  1825.  These  reports  now  contain  in 
addition  various  financial  tables  relating  to  appropriations,  debt,  etc., 
and  a  full  account  of  the  trust  funds,  also  lists  of  city  property,  by  depart- 
ments. Less  complete  reports  were  published  by  finance  committees 
from  1811  to  1824,  inclusive.  Since  June  1,  1867,  the  auditor  has 
published  monthly  exhibits  of  all  city  and  count}'  expenditures. 

The  City  Auditor  is  also  auditor  of  the  County  of  Suffolk  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds. 


BOSTON  SANATORIUM. 
Trustees. 
John  F.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 
James  J.  Minot,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
John  F.  Masters.       Thomas  M.  Green.       Abraham  Pearlstein. 
Isabel  F.  Hyams.  Mary  A.  Cotter. 


Arthur  J.  White,  M.  D.,  Hospital  Superintendent. 
The  trustees  of  this  department,  established  in  1906,  under  the 
name  of  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  Department,  purchased  that  year 
the  Conness  estate  of  fifty-five  acres  fronting  on  River  street,  Mattapan, 
where  three  ward  buildings  accommodating  234  patients,  four  cottage 
wards  accommodating  127,  a  children's  ward  accommodating  65,  and  a 
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domestic  administration  building  have  since  been  erected.  At  the  Out- 
patient Department  or  Dispensary,  48  Rutland  street,  Boston,  a  clinic 
is  held  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  and 
Monday  evening.  Patient  s  are  examined  and  treated  by  physicians  at  the 
dispensary  and  visited  by  nurses  in  the  homes.  Admission  to  the  hospital 
is  confined  to  persons  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  Boston  at  the  time  of 
applical  ion. 

In  the  belief  that  the  State  Hospital  at  Rutland  was  adequately 
caring  for  the  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  trustees  first 
decided  to  admit  only  advanced  cases.  These  are  the  persons  largely 
responsible  for  spreading  disease  in  the  homes;  and  in  order  to  induce 
such  patients  to  come  to  the  hospital  and  remain  there,  it  was  voted 
that  no  charge  should  be  made  for  care  or  treatment. 

The  complement  of  422  beds  remained  inadequate  until  1917,  when 
the  number  of  admissions  decreased  materially,  and  at  this  time  cases 
of  surgical  tuberculosis  were  first  admitted. 

Occupational  therapy  was  next  introduced  and  it  has  contributed 
much  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  hundreds  of  patients.  Treatment 
of  suitable  cases  by  heliotherapy  was  begun  in  1924.  This  is  done  by 
exposing  the  bodies  of  patients  to  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  Europe  and 
in  some  places  in  America,  very  satisfactory  and  often  quite  extraor- 
dinary results  have  been  shown  from  such  treatment. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  decreased 
in  recent  years.  Boston  statistics  show  that  in  1918  there  were  1,186, 
in  1919  the  number  dropped  to  966,  in  1923  to  677,  in  1924  to  670,  and 
in  1925  to  667. 

The  Out-Patient  Department  performs  the  most  important  work  in 
eradicating  tuberculosis,  for  many  sufferers  will  not  enter  hospitals 
and  such  must  be  cared  for  as  out-patients  or  at  home.  In  this  con- 
nection our  out-patient  nurses  visit  the  homes  of  all  persons  reported 
to  the  Health  Department  to  have  tuberculosis  in  Boston.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  families  are  instructed  in  the  preparation  of  wholesome  food, 
prevention  of  contagion,  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  many  are 
persuaded  to  come  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  for  examination 
where  many  unsuspected  cases  are  found  in  the  early  and  curable  stage 
and  are  built  up  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  their  resistance 
will  be  so  improved  as  to  prevent  a  break-down  later.  Much  work  is 
now  being  done  in  examining  the  children  of  patients  who  have  been 
exposed,  therefore,  to  infection  of  tuberculosis,  and  placing  as  far  as 
possible  those  children  who  seem  especially  to  require  building  up  either 
at  the  State  Sanatorium  at  Westfield  or  at  the  Preventorium  of  the 
Boston  Tuberculosis  Association.  So  important  has  this  branch  of 
the  work  been  regarded  that  a  new  Out-Patient  Department  building 
at  East  Concord  street  and  Harrison  avenue,  of  which  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  December  28,  192.5,  will  be  opened  during  the  ensuing  year. 
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BUDGET  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  Commissioner. 

William  D.  Kenney,  Secretary. 
Budget  Procedure. 
On  or  about  the  first  of  November,  the  Budget  Department  distrib- 
utes to  all  the  departments,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions  and  courts, 
a  supply  of  estimate  forms.  These  forms  are  three  in  number  and  call 
for  detailed  information  in  support  of  the  requests  to  be  made  thereon  for 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  receipt  of  these  forms,  the  vari- 
ous departments  proceed  to  outline  their  needs  and  requirements  for  the 
new  fiscal  year.  These  estimates  are  returned  to  the  Budget  Department 
on  or  about  the  first  of  December.  The  Budget  Commissioner  then 
studies  the  various  departmental  requests,  conferring  with  the  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  departments  and  determining,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  irreducible  minimum  for  which  the  several  departments  can  be 
efficiently  administered.  In  determining  these  amounts,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  guided  by  the  following  elements: 

1 .  The  budget  letter  of  the  Mayor,  in  which  the  appropriating 
policy  for  the  ensuing  year  is  stated. 

2.  The  appropriating  power  of  the  city,  as  regulated,  first,  by  the 
average  taxable  valuation  for  three  prior  years  as  certified  by  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  second,  the  tax  limit  as  determined  by  the  Legislature,  and 
third,  the  actual  cash  on  hand  in  the  city  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  estimated  revenue  of  city  depart- 
ments as  determined  by  the  City  Auditor. 

3.  The  expenditures  of  three  prior  years. 

4.  The  requirements  and  needs  for  the  new  year  as  outlined  and 
substantiated  by  the  heads  of  departments. 

At  the  close  of  his  study,  the  commissioner  summarizes  his  work 
and  submits  this  summary  with  recommendations  to  the  Mayor.  The 
Mayor  in  turn  studies  the  recommendations  so  placed  before  him  and 
either  approves  or  alters  the  allowances  recommended.  Under  the  City 
Charter  all  appropriations,  except  those  for  schools,  must  originate  with 
the  Mayor,  hence  this  review  by  His  Honor  is  the  final  step  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  budget.  The  budget  is  then  compiled  in  document  form 
and  submitted,  together  with  the  appropriation  message  of  the  Mayor, 
to  the  City  Council.  This  body  holds  public  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  each  department ;  these  hearings  are  attended  by  the  Budget 
Commissioner  and  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the  departments 
whose  appropriations  are  under  consideration. 

In  considering  the  budget,  the  members  of  the  City  Council  may 
reduce  or  reject  any  item,  but  without  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  they 
cannot  increase  or  add  any  item  thereto.  When  final  approval  of  the 
budget  has  been  voted  by  the  Council,  the  document  is  returned  to  the 
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Mayor  for  his  signal  in  c.  After  the  final  approval  of  the  budget  by  the 
Mayor,  and  up  to  December  first,  transfers  within  departmental  appro- 
priations may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Council.  After 
December  first  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Auditor. 

Comparison  of  Budgets  by  Groups. 

The  comparison  by  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  L,  Part  III,  of  the 
budgets  which  have  been  adopted  since  1916-1917  is  interesting  in  that  it 
shows  how  the  appropriations  of  the  city  and  county  have  increased  over 
a  period  of  eight  years.  The  groups  as  used  in  this  comparison  have 
the  following  meaning  or  significance: 

Personal  Service  includes  all  salaries,  wages,  and  other  compensation 
of  employees  whose  services  are  of  a  fixed  character  and  who  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  administrative  officers. 


EXPENDITURE  OF  CITY  DOLLAR  IN  1924=1925. 
Exclusive  of  Loan  Appropriations. 
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Service  Other  Than  Personal  includes  all  service  or  work  not  under 
the  direct  control  of  administrative  officers. 

Equipment  includes  all  articles  which  are  of  a  continuing  use  without 
material  change. 

Supplies  include  all  articles  which  can  be  used  but  once  or  show 
material  change  upon  first  use. 

Materials  include  all  articles  which  enter  into  construction  or  repair. 

Special  Items  include  all  expenditures  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
departments  or  are  required  by  special  statute. 

Incidental  Expenditures  cover  contingencies  not  foreseen  but  which 
may  arise. 

Miscellaneous  includes  appropriations  of  a  continuing  nature,  which 
carry  on  from  year  to  year,  the  unexpended  balances  of  which  do  not 
revert  to  the  general  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  several  groups  as  represented  by  the  budgets  of  1916-1917  and 
1924-1925. 


Personal  Service 
Other  Service  . 
Equipment 
Supplies 
Materials  . 
Special  Items  . 
Incidental  Expenses 
Miscellaneous  . 
Debt  Requirements 
Average 


City.  County. 

78  per  cent  116  per  cent. 

61  per  cent  223  per  cent. 

181  per  cent  91  per  cent. 

66  per  cent  43  per  cent. 

6  per  cent  7  per  cent.f 

104  per  cent  50  per  cent. 

358  per  cent  74  per  cent. 

1,195  per  cent  *  97  per  cent.j 

18  per  cent  35  per  cent.j 

69  per  cent  59  per  cent. 


Object  or  Purpose  of  Appropriations,  Budget  for  192J+-25. 

City. 

Protection  of  Life  and  Property  $9,644,241  76 

Payments  on  City  Debt   6,247,355  32 

Health  and  Sanitation   4,136,531  15 

Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Highways  .  3,831,236  76 

Hospitals  and  Institutions   2,512,683  74 

Public  Aid  and  Relief   1,904,668  55 

Parks  and  Recreation   1,783,983  01 

Education  (other  than  schools)   828,567  00 


Carried  forward  $30,889,267  29 

*  Large  increase  clue  to  adoption  in  late  years  of  pay-as-you-go  policy  in  matter  of  Repair 
and  Reconstruction  of  Streets, 
t  Indicates  decrease. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  Budget  Department  was  printed  in  the  Year  Book  for  1923-1924. 
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Brought  forward  

General  Government: 

Administrative  and  Executive 
Law  and  Legislation 

Financial  

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings, 
Miscellaneous  


County 

Maintenance  of  Courts 
Corrective  Institutions 
Care  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Registration  of  Documents 
Payments  on  Debt  .... 


*:iO,XNO,267  29 


•1537,689  96 
433,356  05 
608,729  31 
514,260  56 
465,000  00 


2,559,035  88 
■133,448,303  17 

,753,605  37 

487,198  10 

295,282  68 

153,097  62 

131,676  50 


Miscellaneous 


114,543  65 


2,935,403  92 


BUILDING  DEPARTMENT. 
John  H.  Mahony,  Acting  Commissioner. 
Charles  S.  Damrell,  Clerk  of  Department  and  Executive  Secretary. 

Historical  Retrospect. 
Chapter  280  of  the  Acts  of  1871  created  the  first  Building  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston,  which  organized  October  2,  1871,  with  a 
force  of  one  chief  inspector,  one  clerk  of  department,  and  two  assistant 
inspectors,  having  authority  to  inforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  During 
its  existence,  it  has  passed  through  the  great  conflagrations  of  1872,  1873, 
1889,  and  1893  and  the  periods  of  increased  building  activity  resulting 
therefrom.  The  great  fire  of  1872  did  not  come  as  a  calamity  wholly  or 
even  partly  unexpected.  For  fifteen  hours  the  element  raged  through  the 
streets  and  over  and  around  the  structures  in  the  doomed  districts, 
destroying  about  six  hundred  buildings,  valued  at  $12,745,000,  with  a 
loss  of  eleven  lives  and  twenty  injured.  Faulty  construction,  inadequate 
supply  of  water,  unaccountable  delay  in  giving  the  alarm,  delay  in  getting 
men  and  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  because  of  horse  distemper 
disabling  all  the  horses  of  the  department,  were  some  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  disaster.  After  the  fire,  came  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  structures  destroyed;  this  was  accom- 
plished, under  the  direction  of  this  department,  in  about  two  years. 
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In  February,  1886,  the  Stony  Brook  flood,  occurring  in  a  district 
thickly  populated,  threatened  for  a  time  the  lives  of  those  residing  in  the 
dwelling  houses  which  were  partly  submerged.  The  department  detail, 
under  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  department,  maintained  hourly 
inspections  for  twenty-seven  hours,  in  boats  and  on  foot,  and  submitted 
later  a  detailed  report  on  every  building  damaged.  The  greatest  depth 
of  water  measured  8  feet:  1.729  buildings  were  examined  and  1.437  were 
found  damaged,  to  the  extent  of  843,743. 

Since  1873,  development  in  building  has  been  continuous  and  in 
every  direction,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Charlestown  district 
to  the  extreme  boundary  of  Dorchester,  so  that  today  we  have  a  densely 
populated  and  closely  built  city,  representing  every  style  and  variety, 
from  the  small  plain  dwelling  or  workshop  to  the  palatial  residence  and 
massive  towering  business  block,  from  the  little  wooden  church  to  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  brick  or  stone. 

Striking  examples  of  Boston's  modern  structures  are  Boston  Public 
Library,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  United  States  Custom  House  Tower, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston  City  Hospital.  Normal  School  Group; 
Park  Square  Building,  John  Hancock  Building.  Little  Building:  Filene's. 
Paine  Furniture  Company:  Trinity  Church,  Christian  Science  Mother 
Church:  New  England  Confectionery  Company.  Walworth  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Wool  Dealers  Group:  Harvard  Medical  School  Group, 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  Boston  Opera  House,  Washington  Heights  Apart- 
ments, Statler  Hotel.  First  National  Bank.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  and  Braves  Field. 

Supervisory  Powers. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to  buildings  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  and  of  special  acts  pertaining  thereto,  the  department  exercises 
control  over  the  following  matters: 

1 .  The  erection  of  first  and  second  class  buildings  throughout  the  city. 

2.  The  erection  of  third-class  buildings  wherever  permitted  by  law. 

3.  Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  upon  all  classes  of  buildings, 
with  special  reference  to  their  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
building  law. 

4.  The  inspection  of  unsafe  buildings  and  structures,  with  power 
to  require  the  securing  or  removal  of  same,  and  in  cases  of  immediate 
danger,  where  the  security  of  the  public  is  imperiled  in  life  and  limb, 
authority  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Mayor  to  enter  upon,  secure, 
or  take  down  the  same  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  safety,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioner,  may  require. 

5.  The  examination  of  buildings  damaged  by  fire  or  accident,  with 
authority  to  enter  upon  the  premises  and  investigate  the  origin  of  same. 

6.  The  inspection  of  unsafe  boilers,  furnaces,  etc.,  with  authority 
to  require  the  securing  of  same  to  prevent  fire. 
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7.  Rest  fictions  as  to  building  limits,  the  area  in  which  the  erection 
of  third-class  buildings  is  prohibited  by  law,  with  exceptions  as  to  certain 
buildings  on  wharves  and  those  used  for  market  purposes  and  two-family 
dwelling  houses. 

8.  The  examination  of  plans  of  proposed  buildings,  of  alterations 
and  additions,  with  special  reference  to  safety  in  construction,  occupancy, 
sanitation,  ventilation  and  providing  requisite  light  and  air  as  set  forth 
in  the  building  law. 

9.  The  enforcement  of  reasonable  egress  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  for 
all  existing  buildings  used  for  habitations  or  any  occupation  requiring 
same. 

10.  The  enforcement  of  light,  air,  ventilation  and  sanitation  in  all 
existing  tenement  houses  under  special  provisions  of  the  building  law. 

11.  The  inspection  of  elevators  and  hoistways  with  reference  to 
their  safety  for  use  and  their  construction  and  operation. 

12.  The  erection  of  steam  boilers,  engines,  furnaces,  dynamos, 
ovens,  kilns,  and  melting  kettles. 

13.  The  authority  to  give  grade  for  cutting  off  piles. 

14.  The  examination  of  bay  windows  and  all  projections,  upon 
petition  to  project,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  constructed  and  secured. 

15.  Authority,  where  terms  of  a  permit  are  being  violated,  to  order 
whole  or  part  of  work  to  stop  until  terms  of  permit  have  been  complied 
with. 

16.  Authority  to  require  material  facts  set  forth  in  application  to  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant. 

17.  The  inspection  and  regulation  of  plumbing  throughout  the  city. 

18.  The  inspection  and  regulation  of  gas  fitting  throughout  the  city. 

19.  Authority  to  pass  on  quality  of  materials  used  in  construction, 
compelling  them  to  be  in  accordance  with  standards  set  forth  in  building 
law. 

20.  The  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  theaters,  moving  picture 
houses,  halls  and  places  of  public  assembly  where  charge  is  made  for 
admission. 

21.  The  receiving  and  passing  upon  all  applications  for  license  to 
operate  passenger  elevators  in  Boston;  the  issuing  and  recording  of  same 
and  also  the  renewal  of  all  licenses  when  they  expire. 

22.  The  receiving  and  passing  upon  all  applications  concerning 
new  structures  and  alterations  with  a  view  to  their  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  chapter  488,  Acts  of  1924,  termed  the  Zoning  Law  of 
the  City  of  Boston. 

Duties  of  Office  and  Field  Force. 
From  the  first  intimation  of  the  owner's  intention  to  build,  and 
while  drawings  are  being  made,  interviews  are  held  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  its  application  to  the 
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proposed  structure,  and  preliminary  sketches  are  frequently  features  of 
these  consultations.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  drawings,  an  appli- 
cation, accompanied  by  a  duplicate  set  of  drawings,  is  filed  at  the  office. 
Before  a  permit  can  be  granted,  the  drawings  must  be  approved,  and 
this  means  an  examination  into  the  proposed  method  of  construction, 
quality,  and  strength  of  materials,  often  requiring  a  boring  or  sounding 
of  the  soil  to  ascertain  its  condition,  in  order  to  properly  determine  the 
method  and  character  of  foundation  construction  and  the  loads  that 
can  be  safely  imposed. 

Having  determined  the  ton  loads  per  superficial  foot  which  the 
earth  can  safely  sustain,  or  piling,  if  on  filled  land,  next  is  considered 
the  number  of  rows  of  piling,  the  distance  on  centers  and  the  grade 
for  cutting  off  same.  On  establishing  this  grade,  the  point  in  considera- 
tion is  the  proper  and  sufficient  covering  of  the  piles  in  summer  months 
with  tide  or  soil  water,  when  wooden  piles  are  used.  The  general  estab- 
lished grade  in  Boston  is  five  (5),  but  is  subject  to  change  by  the  com- 
missioner, who  has  full  authority  to  establish  such  grades.  Next  for 
consideration  is  the  foundation.  The  thickness  of  foundation  walls, 
whether  rubble,  brick,  block,  granite  or  concrete,  is  prescribed  by  law 
and  the  character  of  building  and  height  of  walls  govern  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  thickness  of  walls,  and  the  requirements  for  steel  frame  or 
concrete  construction  are  set  forth  also  by  law.  Floor  and  roof  con- 
struction follow,  with  computations  as  to  their  weight  and  strength  and 
in  this  computation  are  included  columns  and  girders,  beams  and  con- 
crete slab  construction. 

Chimne}Ts  and  fireplaces,  stairways  and  elevator  shafts,  egress  and 
ingress,  light  and  air  exposures,  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  and  power  and 
heating  apparatus,  each  in  turn  is  taken  into  consideration  with  a  view 
to  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law  regulating  safety  in  con- 
struction, sanitation,  and  occupation.  The  field  force,  designated  as 
inspectors,  examine  the  buildings  in  process  of  erection  or  alteration, 
noting  violations  of  law  and  reporting  same,  determining  whether  the 
materials  used  are  as  specified  and  in  compliance  with  statute  require- 
ments, and  whether  the  law  is  met  in  spirit  and  letter.  Daily  memoran- 
dum is  kept  of  each  examination  and  when  the  building  is  completed 
the  application  is  closed  and  also  the  record,  the  plans  and  applications 
being  taken  from  the  live  or  active  list  and  placed  in  the  files  or  dead 
storage. 

Piling  and  concrete  receive  particular  attention,  and  contractors 
are  obliged  to  employ  a  clerk  of  works  during  this  portion  of  construc- 
tion, who  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner  and  who  daily  must 
file  with  the  department  a  report  of  each  day's  work  as  observed  by  him. 
A  sworn  statement  of  the  truth  of  his  reports  to  the  department  is  filed 
by  him  at  the  close  of  his  inspections  in  each  and  every  case. 

Plumbing  inspectors  note  the  quality  of  material  used,  supervise  the 
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work  performed,  and  require  tests  before  plumbing  is  used  to  make  sure 
that  pipes  are  sound  and  free  from  holes,  and  joints  are  tight. 

Gas  fitting  is  examined  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  legal  require- 
ments as  to  weight,  size,  and  quality  of  fittings  and  fixtures;  a  mercury 
test  is  made,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  inspector  before  gas 
fitting  can  be  used.  In  this  connection  the  companies  supplying  gas  refuse 
to  make  meter  connections  until  approval  by  the  inspector  is  recorded 
in  this  office  and  a  representative  of  the  gas  companies  visits  the  office 
each  day  to  note  the  approvals  recorded. 

Elevators  are  inspected  to  insure  their  complying  with  law  require- 
ments as  to  doors,  gates  or  bars,  to  opening  in  shafts,  to  vertical  iron 
bars  painted  red  in  external  window  of  shafts,  to  machinery  and  safety 
devices,  and  if  found  unsafe  for  use  so  placarded  and  use  prohibited. 

The  inspection  and  supervision  of  theaters,  moving  picture  houses, 
and  halls  is  a  special  branch  of  work  requiring  judgment,  patience,  tact, 
firmness,  and  affability.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  examination  of 
all  existing  buildings  to  determine  if  additional  egress  is  necessary  and 
of  all  existing  tenement  houses  to  procure  light  and  air  demanded  by 
law,  forms  part  of  the  office  and  field  operations  of  the  department. 

Should  an  accident  of  any  sort  in,  to,  or  upon  a  building  occur,  an 
examination,  followed  by  a  written  report  with  fullest  detail,  is  made, 
and  description  of  damage  from  fire,  flood,  wind,  lightning,  explosion, 
decay,  falling  of  elevators,  etc.,  is  included  in  these  special  reports.  The 
statutes  require  a  report  of  all  buildings  damaged  by  fire,  giving  probable 
origin . 

Board  of  Appeal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  419,  Acts  of  1892,  a  "Board  of 
Appeal"  was  created  in  the  Building  Department.  It  consisted  of  three 
members,  an  attorney-at-law,  who  was  chairman,  a  builder,  and  an 
architect,  who  was  secretary. 

This  board  remained  in  existence  until  1907,  when  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  550  of  that  year  they  were  superseded  by  a  board  of 
five  representing  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Labor  Organiza- 
tions, and  one  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  They  pass  on  all  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Building  Commissioner  refusing  applications  to  con- 
struct, alter  or  repair  buildings,  or  orders  of  the  commissioner  involving 
the  expenditure  of  money.  Many  questions  of  appeal  which  have  been 
presented  to  these  boards  included  not  only  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  but  the  solving  of  many  practical  and  technical  condi- 
tions arising  under  the  law. 

Board  of  Examiners. 
In  Boston,  in  1912,  the  Mayor  appointed  a  committee  representing 
the  Master  Builders',  Architects'  and  Engineers'  Associations,  for  the 
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purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the  passage  of 
a  law  requiring  that  all  building  operations  in  the  City  of  Boston  be 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  person.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation 
there  was  passed  chapter  713  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  authorizing  the  City 
of  Boston  to  prescribe  by  ordinance  the  qualifications  required  of  those 
having  charge  or  control  of  the  erection,  alteration,  removal  or  tearing 
down  of  buildings  and  structures  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Accordingly, 
on  January  27,  1913,  chapter  9  of  the  Ordinances  of  1912  was  passed  by 
the  City  Council  and  approved  by  the  Mayor.  By  the  terms  of  this 
ordinance,  providing  for  the  licensing  of  qualified  applicants  in  various 
classes  of  construction  work,  the  Mayor  appointed  an  architect,  a  labor 
representative,  and  a  construction  engineer  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

The  six  classes  of  registered  applicants  are  in  charge  of  the  following : 
Class  A. —  Construction  and  alteration  of  first-class  buildings. 
Class  B. —  Construction  and  alteration  of  second-class  buildings. 
Class  C. —  Construction  and  alteration  of  third-class  buildings. 
Class  D. —  Moving  and  shoring  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Class  E. —  Demolition  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Class  F. —  Construction  of  elevators. 

As  the  law  states  specifically  that  every  licensee  must  have  proven 
his  fitness  to  take  charge  of  work  in  the  class  or  classes  in  which  he  de- 
sires a  license,  the  privilege  is  not  limited  to  men  of  any  particular  pro- 
fession or  occupation.  Boston,  we  believe,  is  the  only  city  in  which  the 
practical  superintendent  is  given  the  same  sort  of  license  as  the  technical 
man.  A  great  number  of  persons  applying  for  licenses  are  found  to  lack 
technical  knowledge  while  having  acceptable  practical  experience.  To 
aid  this  type  of  man,  the  board  was  instrumental  in  having  established 
at  Franklin  Union  and  Wentworth  Institute  classes  of  instruction  in 
subjects  adapted  to  his  particular  need.  The  men  attending  these 
classes  may  later  make  application  for  re-examination.  In  this  way 
the  number  of  license-holders  is  being  increased  by  groups  of  capable, 
competent  men.  The  system  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  builders 
and  engineers  throughout  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  of  license,  the  board  issues  what 
is  known  as  a  special  license.  This  type  is  confined  to  minor  operations 
where  no  structural  work  occurs;  to  small  (two  or  three  car)  garages 
the  builders  of  which  would  fail  to  qualify  for  regular  license  but  are 
capable  of  erecting  that  particular  size  and  type  of  building;  and  to 
real  emergency  cases. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  applications  acted  upon  by  the  board 
during  1924: 

New  Licenses. — -479  approved;  207  rejected. 

Renewals. —  2,023  approved;  31  rejected. 

Special  Licenses. —  1,270  approved;  143  rejected. 
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Total. —  3,772  approved;  381  rejected.    Total,  4,153. 
The  fees  collected  amounted  to: 

New  licenses,  $2,395;  renewals,  $4,046;  special  licenses,  $1,270. 
Total,  $7,711. 

Fire  Prevention,  Fire  Protection,  and  Fire  Retardation,  as  They  Relate  to 

the  Building  Department. 

From  the  dawn  of  civilization  history  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
devastation  which  has  been  wrought  by  fire  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
every  country  in  the  world.  Few  cities  have  escaped  its  widespread 
ravages,  involving  both  fearful  destruction  of  property  and  serious  loss 
of  life.  The  waste  of  it  all  has  ever  been  recognized  but  not  to  such  extent 
as  we  realize  it  today;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  sit  dumb  and 
helpless,  submitting  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course  because  insurance  has 
created  in  our  minds  a  state  of  indifference  and  a  sense  of  security  from 
personal  loss  so  that  even  the  keen  edge  of  annoyance  has  been  dulled. 

Fire  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  it  comes  unbidden  and  assails  without 
partiality.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young,  the  well,  the  sick, 
are  each  in  turn  its  victims.  None  is  immune.  By  night,  by  day,  in 
all  seasons,  it  strikes  its  merciless  blows  and  none  may  know  the  result. 
Today's  fires  are  as  unexpected  as  yesterday's,  and  tomorrow's  fires  will 
be  as  unexpected  as  today's. 

Fire  —  friend  and  benefactor,  how  grateful  we  are.  The  faithful 
servant  that  brightens  our  hearthstone,  that  renders  our  food  palatable, 
and  without  which  "home"  would  lose  its  meaning.  Fire  —  the  basic 
factor  upon  which  all  industry  and  civilization  depends. 

Fire  —  fiend  and  destroyer,  what  terrible  thoughts  are  inspired. 
Night  or  day  it  is  never  at  rest,  taking  life-and  consuming  property  to  an 
extent  which  is  horrifying  to  contemplate.  Since  man  first  learned  to 
use  this  element  he  has  been  fighting  to  control  it,  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 

Arrays  of  figures,  however  appalling,  narration  of  holocaust,  however 
horrifying,  have  not  produced  the  desired  results,  yet  the  value  of  the 
human  touch  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was  and  therein  lies  the  key  to  the 
solution  —  education. 

Education  is  the  great  white  way  of  reform.  Instead  of  additional 
punitive  legislative  requirements  it  is  much  better,  and  it  will  prove  more 
effective,  to  concentrate  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  teaching  everyone 
to  exercise  care  and  though tfulness  in  every  walk  and  sphere  of  life.  The 
result  will  be  a  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars,  as  well 
as  the  alleviation  of  the  sorrow,  suffering,  and  deprivation  which  fire 
losses  occasion  —  all  at  a  minimum  expense.  We  have  entered  upon  the 
task  of  educating  the  masses  to  the  existing  danger  and  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  its  prevention  and  suppression. 
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Safety  is  a  relative  term,  so  is  fireproof.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  safety  or  fireproofing.  How  to  establish  that  degree  of  safety 
which  the  building  law  terms  "reasonable"  is  a  problem  of  no  mean  order. 
Few  people  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  involved  in 
working  out  problems  of  "reasonable  safety."  One  must  possess  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  building  construction,  particularly  as  to  effective 
egress  designs,  but  an  experience  in  causes  and  effects  of  fire  and  how  to 
overcome  them  or  at  least  to  overcome  the  danger  point. 

Ideas  concerning  fire  prevention  by  means  of  fire-resisting  construc- 
tion are  by  no  means  new.  Methods  may  be.  It  is  a  fact  in  physics 
that  no  substance  in  nature  is  absolutely  incombustible,  although  many 
are  relatively  so.  Nothing  will  burn  until  heated  to  a  temperature  at 
which  it  will  combine  with  oxygen.  All  solids  can  be  so  heated.  The 
result  of  this  conclusion  has  been  the  protection  of  building  materials  by 
fire-resisting  substances  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  point 
of  combustion.  Building  materials  when  used  in  construction,  if  so  pro- 
tected, would  be  but  little  injured  by  fire  or  water,  while  without  such 
protection  they  would  inevitably  become  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins. 
Experience  has  taught  that  all  building  materials  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  exposure  to  heat  and  contact  with  water.  Wisdom, 
economy,  and  public  safety  demand  that  this  knowledge  be  utilized  and 
made  a  basic  factor  in  building  construction. 

In  the  annual  conventions  of  fire  chiefs  of  this  country  consideration 
of  fire  prevention  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  their  debates,  and 
their  united  experience  has  found  expression  as  follows:  "That,  not- 
withstanding magnificent  equipment  with  the  best  and  most  approved 
machinery  adapted  to  fire  extinguishment,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  structural 
condition  of  American  cities  and  the  hazardous  occupancy  of  many  build- 
ings therein,  aggressive  work  has  not  only  been  neutralized,  but  efforts 
have  often  been  nullified  in  the  accomplishment  of  successful  work." 

While  the  character  or  construction  of  a  building  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  consequences  of  fire,  it  can  have  no  influence  on  its  inception. 
The  so-called  fireproof  building  may  breed  a  fire  as  well  as  the  humblest 
cabin.  There  is  also  the  exposure  hazard  brought  about  through  un- 
avoidable congestion  in  the  city  proper.  Nearly  all  fires  have  a  small 
beginning  and  that  is  the  time  to  attack  them.  It  is  has  been  truly  said, 
"A  pail  of  water  may  extinguish  a  fire  which,  if  suffered,  oceans  can  not 
quench." 

The  City  of  Boston  has  a  water  supply  system  and  a  fire  department 
which  it  is  claimed  are  second  to  none,  but  naturally  some  minutes  must 
elapse  between  the  discovery  of  a  fire  and  the  arrival  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  those  are  the  crucial  moments.  The  logical  assumption  infers 
the  extension  of  the  water  service  into  the  building  and  the  making  of  the 
same  independent  of  human  aid.  That  describes  exactly  the  automatic 
sprinkler  system. 
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This  system  consists  of  series  of  piping  connected  to  one  or  more 
sources  of  water  supply,  provided  with  valves  called  sprinkler  heads, 
distributed  throughout  the  protected  area.  These  valves  or  heads  are 
located  at  greater  or  lesser  intervals  as  the  character  and  occupancy  of 
the  building  may  require,  and  are  normally  held  closed  by  fusible  metal 
seals,  which  under  the  action  of  heat  automatically  open,  discharging 
water  over  and  about  the  fire  which  has  generated  that  heat ;  thus  it  may 
be  said  they  both  discover  and  extinguish  the  fire.  In  buildings  where 
there  is  liability  of  freezing  the  piping  system  is  under  compressed  air 
and  water  is  delivered  with  but  slight  delay  through  an  automatically 
operating  valve  on  the  main  supply  which  opens  when  air  pressure  is 
reduced  by  discharge  through  one  or  more  fused  sprinkler  heads.  All 
complete  systems  are  provided  with  devices  which  give  alarm  on  one  or 
more  gongs  when  the  system  is  operating  and  are  also  equipped  with 
outside  connections  for  use  by  the  Fire  Department.  Sprinkler  installa- 
tion is  a  highly  organized  industry.  When  such  work  is  performed  by 
reputable  and  experienced  concerns  it  probably  more  nearly  approaches 
perfection  than  other  every  day  endeavors.  This  degree  of  perfection 
tends  to  minimize  the  value  of  this  service.  Every  day  sprinklers  are 
controlling  fire  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and,  realizing  the  vagaries  of  this 
element,  who  can  say  what  terrible  catastrophies  may  not  have  been  thus 
prevented. 

A  question  has  at  times  arisen  regarding  tax  on  water  supply  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  sprinkler  systems  and  a  short  explanation  may 
be  helpful.  The  average  discharge  from  a  sprinkler  head  is  45  gallons 
per  minute  and  the  average  discharge  from  a  fire  department  hose  is 
250  gallons,  equal  to  more  than  five  heads,  a  number  rarely  opened  at 
one  time.  Probably  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  water  from  the  hose  is 
effective  while  practically  all  of  the  water  from  the  sprinkler  is  discharged 
on  or  about  the  fire.  The  hose  must  of  necessity  be  brought  to  the  fire 
which  in  the  interim  has  assumed  greater  proportions  while  the  sprinkler 
is  already  there  attacking  the  fire  in  its  incipiency  without  human 
intervention. 

During  1924,  in  Boston  161  fires  occurred  in  sprinklered  buildings; 
80  or  50  per  cent  were  controlled  by  one  sprinkler;  116  or  72  per  cent 
were  controlled  by  two  sprinklers  or  less;  131  or  81  per  cent  were  con- 
trolled by  three  sprinklers  or  less;  144  or  89  per  cent  were  controlled  by 
five  sprinklers  or  less;  17  or  11  per  cent  were  controlled  by  more  than 
five  sprinklers. 

The  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years  shows  but  little  difference 
from  the  past  year. 

Fires  controlled  by  one  sprinkler  — ■  average  55  per  cent. 
Fires  controlled  by  two  sprinklers  or  less  — ■  average  76  per  cent. 
Fires  controlled  by  three  sprinklers  or  less  —  average  83  per  cent. 
Fires  controlled  by  five  sprinklers  or  less  — ■  average  91  per  cent. 
Fires  controlled  by  more  than  five  sprinklers  average  9  per  cent. 
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The  act  increasing  the  maximum  height  to  which  buildings  may 
be  erected  has  brought  with  it  new  problems  in  water  supply.  When 
such  buildings  are  located  on  grades  above  city  base,  automatically 
operated  pumping  equipment  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  water 
supply  on  the  upper  stories.  This  equipment  is  designed  by  the  depart- 
ment and  installed  under  its  direction.  As  the  height  of  these  buildings 
puts  the  upper  portion  beyond  the  range  of  effective  service  by  the  Fire 
Department,  regulations  were  created  to  overcome  the  situation,  to  wit: 
chapter  278,  Acts  of  1923.  This  act  requires  the  installation  of  stand- 
pipes,  for  use  by  the  Fire  Department,  in  buildings  exceeding  70  feet  in 
height.  Hose  stations  on  each  floor  are  also  provided  for  use  by  the 
occupants  of  the  building.  These  installations  are  likewise  supervised 
by  the  Building  Department. 

The  general  use  of  gas  for  fuel  in  the  home,  and  for  industrial  purposes, 
has  placed  on  the  market  many  types  of  appliances  and  connections,  often 
imperfectly  constructed  or  improperly  equipped  for  safety.  With  no 
law  governing  the  display  and  sale  of  inferior  appliances,  action  cannot 
be  taken  until  they  are  brought  to  the  building  to  be  installed.  Here 
defects  are  pointed  out  and  gas  is  withheld  until  they  are  removed,  or  the 
use  of  the  appliances  abandoned  and  proper  installation  made.  Later  a 
visit  is  made  to  the  appliance  dealer  or  department  store  by  our  inspector 
who  is  instructed  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  proprietor,  examine  his 
supplies,  and  point  out  defective  and  dangerous  appliances  and  point 
out  wrherein  they  are  dangerous.  As  a  consequence,  many  cheap  appli- 
ances have  been  removed  from  sale,  others  returned  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  when  again  offered  for  sale  they  have  been  properly  constructed  and 
equipped  for  safety. 

The  amendment  to  the  regulations  in  September,  1923,  which 
abolished  the  use  of  lead  meter  connections  with  solder  joints  on  further 
installations,  and  substituted  the  rigid  iron  connection  with  fixed  shelf 
or  support  for  the  meter,  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  during  the  past 
year,  both  on  renewals  and  on  new  installations.  In  a  measure  this  has 
removed  one  of  the  serious  fire  hazards,  since  soldered  joints  are  the  first 
to  go  when  a  fire  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lead  connected  meter. 

The  department  has  at  stated  periods  during  the  year  examined  gas 
burners  and  appliances  in  theaters  and  moving  picture  houses.  The 
regulation  pertaining  to  gas  fitting,  that  gas  shall  not  be  turned  on  in  any 
building  until  piping  and  fixtures  have  been  approved  by  the  Building 
Commissioner,  has  made  it  possible,  by  withholding  gas  meters,  to  compel 
owners  to  remedy  defects  in  construction  and  egress;  it  also  acts  as  an 
auxiliary  force  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Zoning  Law,  as  in  many 
cases  the  number  of  families  placed  in  a  building  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  separate  gas  meters  that  can  be  secured. 

Portable  heating  devices  are  not,  in  general,  well  fitted  for  continued 
heating  service,  since  usually  no  provision  is  made  for  disposing  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  which  are  injurious  to  health.    They  deplete 
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the  oxygen  to  a  point  where  it  fails  to  sustain  fire  and  sometimes  life. 
Carbon-dioxide  is  the  principal  product  of  this  combustion  when  com- 
pleted, otherwise  we  have  present  carbon  monoxide,  an  extremely  poison- 
ous gas  and  one  readily  converted  to  a  high  explosive  quickly  absorbing 
oxygen.  Wherever  and  whenever  these  devices  are  put  into  operation 
proper  and  adequate  ventilation  must  be  maintained.  These  devices 
generate  heat  of  great  degree  if  run  continuously  for  any  considerable 
period  and,  therefore,  must  be  kept  distant  from  woodwork.  A  kerosene 
oil  heater  is  the  least  adapted  to  heating  for  any  continued  period  in  a 
portable  heater.  Electric  heaters  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  department. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  building,  various  new  materials  have 
been  placed  on  the  market,  as  well  as  new  systems  of  utilizing  old  mate- 
rials. This  has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  investigations  and  tests,  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  the  materials  or  systems  of  construction,  which 
were  intended  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in  Boston. 

The  erection  at  low  cost  of  small  garages  which  would  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Safety  brought  on 
the  market  the  so-called  cement  block.  These  blocks  are  made  chiefly 
by  small  manufacturers  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  methods  of 
inspection  are  very  rigid  for  these  materials.  This  department  has 
conducted  105  tests  of  concrete  blocks  and  as  a  result  has  approved  the 
blocks  tested  in  51  cases  and  rejected  the  blocks  tested  in  54  cases. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  increase  in  the  number 
of  materials,  other  than  clay,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
The  principal  materials  used  in  the  making  of  this  new  brick  are  sand, 
lime,  and  cement.  This  department  has  ordered  three  tests  of  sand- 
lime  brick,  two  of  which  have  been  accepted  and  approved  and  one 
rejected.  Five  tests  have  been  made  of  cement  brick,  three  of  which 
have  been  accepted  and  two  rejected.  These  tests  were  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Because  of  conditions  in  the  local  markets,  cement  dealers  have 
been  importing  cement  from  European  countries.  The  low  rate  of 
foreign  exchange  allows  dealers  to  import  cement  from  Italy,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  to  compete  with  domestic 
manufacturers.  The  department  has  had  tests  made  of  five  brands  of 
foreign  cement  and  has  accepted  four  and  rejected  one  of  these  brands. 
These  tests  were  made  by  the  cement  tester  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  demand  for  fireproof  construction  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  substitutes  have  been  put  on  the  market  for  materials  specified  in 
the  Building  Law.  The  law  provides  for  such  substitutes  in  section  8, 
chapter  550,  Acts  of  1907,  as  amended,  which  states  the  form  of  investi- 
gations of  the  "Systems  not  covered  by  the  Act."  Under  this  section 
investigations  and  tests  have  been  made  of  various  materials  and  systems 
of  construction.    Some  of  these  have  been  the  substitution  of  other 
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materials  for  construction  and  others  the  substitution  of  other  means 
of  using  concrete  combined  with  other  materials.  The  investigation 
of  these  "Systems  not  covered  by  the  Act"  necessitated  both  load  and 
fire  tests  as  specified  in  section  8,  chapter  550,  Acts  of  1907,  as  amended. 
Load  tests  were  made  at  Columbia  University  and  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  fire  tests  were  all  made  by  Columbia 
University,  at  Green  Point,  Brooklyn,  the  only  furnace  in  this  section 
of  the  country  capable  of  making  such  tests. 

Two  systems  have  been  approved  after  being  subjected  to  the  fire 
test  and  load  test  as  a  substitute  for  concrete  in  floor  and  roof  construc- 
tion. One  of  the  approved  systems  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  cement,  asbestos, 
and  other  materials,  which  is  combined  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  resist 
the  action  of  great  heat,  is  very  light,  will  allow  nailing,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  sustain  the  required  loads.  When  properly  reinforced,  it  may 
be  used  for  a  structural  floor  or  roof  and  the  finished  floor  or  roofing  may 
be  nailed  or  screwed  directly  to  the  slab.  It  is  also  used  as  a  filler  in 
floors  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  screeds.  The  other  approved 
sj^stem  is  a  gypsum  material  suspended  on  cables  of  cold  drawn  steel 
wire  spaced  from  1  inch  to  3  inches  apart,  depending  on  loads  and  spans, 
and  securely  anchored  to  both  ends  of  a  series  of  purlins.  This  com- 
position consists  of  a  very  high  grade,  scientifically  calcined  gypsum, 
with  which  is  incorporated  wood  fibre  or  chips.  There  are  at  least  three 
concerns  making  this  kind  of  material  but  the  product  of  only  one  has 
been  approved  as  a  substitute  for  fireproof  construction,  because  the 
others  have  not  complied  with  the  fire  test  requirements  mentioned  above. 
This  material  is  used  either  as  pre-cast  slabs  or  as  a  slab  cast  in  place. 
The  department  has  approved  the  pre-cast  slabs  of  this  other  manufac- 
ture for  use  in  buildings  as  a  substitute  for  wood  roofs.  This  action  was 
taken  after  satisfactory  load  tests  were  submitted. 

The  department  has  also  approved  a  lime  that  is  made  as  a  by-prod- 
uct in  the  manufacture  of  some  other  material.  Load  tests  have  been 
applied  to  the  lime  and  have  been  found  satisfactory.  Chemical  tests 
of  the  lime  have  been  made.  This  approval  was  given  after  consultations 
with  leading  engineers  and  architects  of  Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  test  mentioned  above,  the  department  has  had 
many  other  tests  of  materials  used  in  buildings  for  purposes  other  than 
structural,  such  as  roofing  and  floor  deafening.  Regulations  have  been 
promulgated  for  the  erection  of  fire  escapes,  steel  stairs,  skylights,  and 
the  manner  in  which  stone  ashlar  should  be  applied  to  steel  or  concrete 
frame  buildings.  All  of  the  regulations  and  specifications  have  been 
made  after  numerous  consultations  with  the  men  interested  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  building.  The  regulations  were  made  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  the  contractor  as  far  as  they  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Another  building  material  which  has  been  given  a  great  amount  of 
attention  is  the  concrete  filled  pipe  column.    These  columns  have  been 
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made  by  four  different  manufacturers  and  their  use  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  now  used  almost  entirely  for  support  in  the 
basements  of  second  and  third  class  buildings.  Concrete  filled  columns 
are  also  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  rolled  steel  columns  in  the 
interior  frame  of  second-class  buildings.  To  determine  the  carrying 
capacity  of  these  columns  it  was  necessary  to  submit  them  to  a  series  of 
tests,  since  the  value  of  this  combination  of  concrete  and  steel  pipe  can- 
not be  computed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  test  full-size  samples  of  seventy  columns  made  by  four  manu- 
facturers. These  columns  vary  in  diameter  from  3|  inches  to  lOf  inches 
and  from  6  feet  6  inches  to  15  feet  in  length.  The  tests  were  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  columns,  but  to  determine 
the  safe  carrying  capacity  of  each  column  made  by  the  different  manu- 
facturers. All  the  tests  mentioned  above  were  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  or  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Fire  tests  of  brick  walls  have  been  made  at  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Chicago,  and  the  results  in  tabulated  form  are  given  below.  The 
test  walls  were  built  11  feet  high  and  16  feet  wide  under  conditions 
intended  to  secure  the  quality  of  masonry  obtainable  in  building  con- 
struction and  were  exposed  to  a  controlled  test  fire  on  one  side  for  periods 
up  to  six  hours.  In  these  tests  of  fire  and  water,  a  hose  stream  from  a 
l|-inch  nozzle  under  50  pounds  water  pressure  was  applied  over  the  hot 
side  following  a  fire  exposure  of  one  hour. 


Fire-resistance  Periods  of  Brick  Walls. 


Thickness  and  Type. 


Interior  Structural 
Members  Framing 
into  Wall. 


Materials 
Protected. 


Load  on  Wall 
or 

Nonbearing. 


Fire-resistance 
Period. 


4  inches  solid  

8  inches  solid  

8  inches  solid  

8  inches  solid  

8  inches  hollow  

5  inches  hollow  

S  inches  hollow  

8  inches  hollow,  filled  solid  at  floor  lines 

12  or  13  inches  solid  

12  or  13  inches  hollow  

12  or  13  inches  hollow  

12  or  13  inches  


Incombustible  and 
fire  resistive. 

Incombustible  

Incombustible  

Combustible  

Incombustible  and 
fire  resistive. 

Incombustible  and 
fire  resistive. 

Combustible,  on 
one  side  only. 

Combustible  or 
incombustible. 

Combustible  or 
incombustible. 

Incombustible  

Combustible  

Combustible  or 
incombustible. 


Nonhazardous. 

Nonhazardous. 
Hazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Nonhazardous.. 


Hazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Hazardous  or 
nonhazardous. 


Nonbearing. 


1  hour. 


Nonbearing 

4 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

2j  hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

U 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

2J 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

li 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

2 

hour. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

U 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

4 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

4 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

2 

hours. 

Bearing  or 
bearing. 

non- 

4 

hours. 
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CITY  CLERK  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Donovan,  City  Clerk. 
Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  Assistant  City  Clerk. 


The  City  Clerk  is  elected  by  the  City  Council  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  has  the  care  and  custody  of  the  records  of  the  City  Council 
and  all  city  records,  documents,  maps,  plans  and  papers,  except  those 
otherwise  provided  for.  He  also  records  chattel  mortgages,  assignments 
of  wages,  liens  upon  vessels,  issues  licenses  and  badges  to  minors  when  so 
directed  by  the  City  Council,  and  performs  other  duties  imposed  by 
statute. 

The  City  Clerk  and  Assistant  City  Clerk  are,  ex  officiis,  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Clerk,  respectively,  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Assistant  City  Clerk  is  appointed  by  the  City  Clerk,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor.  By  General  Laws,  chapter  41,  section  18,  the 
certificate  or  attestation  of  the  Assistant  City  Clerk  has  equal  effect  with 
that  of  the  City  Clerk. 


Boston  in  1930  will  celebrate  its  300th  birthday.  This  means  that 
300  years  will  have  elapsed  since  a  little  band  of  Puritans,  overwhelmed 
by  grief  and  sickness,  hunger  and  a  dearth  of  fresh  water,  abandoned 
their  original  settlement  in  Charlestown  and  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  William  Blackstone  to  take  up  their  residence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Charles  river,  at  a  place  by  the  Indians  called  Shawmut,  and  by 
later  decree  of  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Assistants  called  Boston. 

It  means  that  the  little  colony  thus  established  will  have  grown 
from  a  population  consisting  of  only  one  known  white  inhabitant  in 
1G30  to  a  population,  according  to  the  official  figures  of  the  1925  census, 
of  779,620. 

It  means  also  that  Boston,  through  the  filling  in  of  land  areas  and 
the  annexation  of  adjacent  communities,  will  have  grown  from  its  orig- 
inal area  of  783  acres  to  its  present  proportions  of  30,598  acres,  or  47.81 
square  miles  within  the  ward  lines. 


CITY  PLANNING  BOARD. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Chairman. 


Mary  A.  Barr. 

William  Stanley  Parker. 


John  J.  Walsh. 
Ernest  A.  Johnson. 


CITY  PLANNING  AND  ZONING. 
Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy, 
Secretary,  City  Planning  Board. 
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It  means  that  from  a  handful  of  modest  homes,  primitive  in  design, 
construction  and  equipment,  Boston  will  have  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  buildings  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city.  That  some  of  these  buildings  of  the  present  day  rep- 
resent the  best  in  professional  skill,  architecture,  construction,  interior 


decoration  and  equipment,  even  down  to  the  everyday  conveniences 
of  gas,  water,  electricity,  telephone,  and  the  more  recent  radio  installa- 
tion, has  no  part  in  this  statement  only  as  it  reflects  the  march  of  progress 
in  private  life.  Naturally,  this  growth  in  area,  in  population,  and  in 
buildings,  phenomenal  in  a  sense,  and  yet  marked  by  traditional  con- 
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servatism,  has  been  accompanied  by,  and  only  made  possible  through, 
a  corresponding  industrial  development  which  is  the  fundamental  back- 
ground of  all  prosperity;  by  the  construction  of  highways  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  of  the  products  of  their  labors;  by  schools 
and  libraries  for  the  education  of  youth;  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
pleasure  and  for  physical  development,  now  recognized  as  an  imperative 
factor  in  the  life  of  men  and  women  as  well  as  of  children;  fire  and  police 
protection;  health  measures  which  have  not  stopped  with  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  hospitals  but  have  reached  into  the  very  homes  of 
the  people  in  the  belief  that  the  ancient  adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  had  its  inception  in  fact,  not  fancy;  and  the 
one  hundred  and  one  public  services  that  go  to  make  up  the  existence 
of  a  progressive,  well-ordered,  well-intentioned  community. 

So  much  for  Boston's  first  three  hundred  years.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose nor  the  privilege  of  this  article  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  coming 
Tercentenary.  Preparations  for  the  proper  recognition  of  that  event 
are  in  able  hands,  but  only  so  far  as  it  marks  a  milestone  in  municipal 
growth  does  it  enter  into  the  present  consideration.  To  those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  participate  in  it,  it  seems  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  To  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  citadels  of  Rome,  or  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece, 
Boston  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

It  would  be  unfair  and  untrue  to  say  that  this  increase  in  area,  in 
population,  in  commercial  and  industrial  activities,  and  in  social  life 
had  been  unaccompanied  by  so-called  "City  Planning"  work.  Very 
much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  city  planning,  under  whatever  name 
it  may  have  been  accomplished.  "City  Building"  was  the  term  used 
by  Boston's  pioneer  city  planner,  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay,  in  1844,  in 
submitting  his  fantastic,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  fundamental,  plan  for 
the  development  of  Boston.  There  is  little  doubt  but  what  his  plan 
gave  impetus  and  direction  to  the  growth  of  the  city  in  many  ways;  the 
Board  of  Survey  recommendations  have  gained  in  force  with  the  years 
until  they  have  acquired  almost  the  significance  of  an  accepted  plan; 
while  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  past  three  centuries  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  talents  in  planning  for  the  physical  and 
social  development  of  the  community. 

City  planning  is  today  a  recognized  factor  in  the  life  of  every  munici- 
pality. In  European  cities  where  it  had  its  origin  and  where  it  has 
flourished  for  years,  sponsored  by  governments  and  acclaimed  by  the 
people,  it  has  stood  largely  for  orderly  arrangement  in  design  and  general 
esthetic  considerations.  While  perhaps  it  is  but  natural  that  we  here 
in  America,  having  achieved  our  birthright  through  cold,  calculating, 
dogged  persistence,  having  flung  the  banner  of  freedom  over  our  land 
only  after  years  of  sacrifice,  patient  toil,  and  persistent  endeavor,  should 
demand  of  every  activity  that  it  pay  its  full  toll  in  dollars  and  cents. 


so 
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This  chasm  between  the  idealism  of  the  Old  World  and  the  con- 
servatism of  the  New  has  cost  us  dear,  for  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  many  of  our  American  cities  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  economic  possibilities  of  city  planning,  in  combination 
with  public  utility  and  beauty.  The  fact  that  the  replanning  of  our 
cities  has  been  found  a  costly  proceeding  in  many  instances  has  been 
due  not  so  much  to  present  day  extravagances  as  to  lack  of  foresight 
in  the  original  conception.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  America,  how- 
ever, be  it  said  that  she  today,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  can  boast 
of  her  Capitol  city,  especially  located,  designed,  and  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  a  carefully  prepared  and  still  largely  adhered  to  city  plan. 

Our  own  city  has  done  much  for  its  citizens  in  the  comparatively 
few  years  of  its  existence,  but  while  it  has  made  wise  provision  for  the 
future  in  many  ways,  providing  wholesome  living  and  working  condi- 
tions for  its  people  in  harmony  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  elements  of 
health,  order,  and  beauty,  its  task  is  by  no  means  finished.  No  city 
plan  can  be  complete  while  the  municipality  itself  is  alive  and  eager  and 
vital.  In  the  light  of  this  belief,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  defend,  the  statement  made  by  an  official  in  one  of  our 
American  cities  to  the  effect  that  no  improvements  whatever  were  in 
contemplation.  In  effect,  it  signified  the  death  of  civic  conscience  which 
is  little  less  disastrous  than  the  annihilation  of  an  entire  community, 
which  has  been  known  to  follow-  the  death  of  the  moral  conscience. 

While  Boston  can  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  first  comprehensive  city 
plans  in  America  —  that  of  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay  in  1844  —  and 
to  very  many  succeeding  plans  of  a  high  order  covering  various  phases 
of  the  growth  of  the  city,  what  it  has  lacked  until  recent  years  has  been 
a  continuing  city  planning  agency  which  would  be  concerned  not  only 
with  making  plans  for  the  future,  but  with  the  co-ordination  of  existing 
facilities  as  well.  This  need  was  met  by  the  passage  in  1914  of  a  law 
providing  that  every  city  in  the  commonwealth  and  every,  town  having  a 
population  of  more  than  10,000  at  the  last  preceding  national  or  state 
census,  be  authorized  and  directed  to  create  a  board  to  be  known  as 
the  Planning  Board.    (Chapter  41,  General  Laws,  sections  70,  71,  72.) 

While  eighty-one  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  now  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  city  planning 
law,  Boston  was  among  the  first  by  establishing  in  1914  a  City  Planning 
Board  and  assigning  to  it  the  duties  and  powers  as  set  forth  by  legis- 
lative act.  The  growth  of  the  city  planning  movement  in  Boston 
and  some  of  the  improvements,  accomplished  and  proposed,  with  which 
it  has  been  identified,  having  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1923-24,  little  need  be  said  at  this  time  beyond  the  statement  that 
work  is  progressing  steadily  in  accordance  with  the  legislative  mandate, 
"To  make  careful  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities,  and  needs  of 
the  city  .  .  .  and  to  make  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
municipality." 
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A  second  important  statutory  step  in  the  interests  of  city  planning 
was  achieved  in  the  adoption  of  Article  LX  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, to  the  effect  that  "The  General  Court  shall  have  power  to  limit 
buildings  according  to  their  use  or  construction  to  specified  districts." 
This  proposed  amendment,  having  been  accepted  by  a  referendum 
vote  of  161,214  to  83,095  throughout  the  state,  Boston's  citizens  voting 
34,053  to  8,673  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  the  authority  thus  vested  in  the 
General  Court  was  delegated  to  the  various  cities  and  towns  through 
the  enactment  on  June  4,  1920,  of  the  so-called  Zoning  Enabling  Act. 
(Chapter  40,  General  Laws,  sections  25  to  30,  inclusive.) 

Again  Boston  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  for  although  it  had  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  fortunate  and  unique  in  having  the  protection  of 
a  comprehensive  Heights  of  Building  Law,  it  immediately  undertook 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  plan,  and  on  June  5,  1924,  a  comprehensive 
zoning  law  was  enacted,  establishing  height,  use,  and  bulk  restrictions 
throughout  the  entire  community. 

Having  thus  established  its  claim  to  a  clear  title,  therefore,  and 
being  now  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  Boston's  zoning  plan  is 
perhaps  susceptible  to  certain  general  conclusions.  An  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  a  zoning  plan  to  a  community  is  in  a 
measure  comparable  to  an  endeavor  to  translate  into  dollars  and  cents 
vital  statistics  and  mortality  tables,  or  the  benefit  to  the  community  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  parks  and  playgrounds,  healthful  recreation, 
and  proper  living  conditions.  We  know  the  value  is  there  and  that  it 
is  reflected  in  the  hearts  and  homes  and  happiness  of  the  people,  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  apply  to  it  any  known  standard  or  unit  of  measure. 
In  fact,  one  is  reluctant  to  present  any  balance  sheet  of  profit  and  loss 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  zoning,  or  in  fact  of  any  phase  of 
city  planning  work,  having  in  mind  the  criticism  offered,  graciously 
worded,  but  none  the  less  defaming,  by  a  recent  visitor  from  one  of 
the  oldest  corners  of  the  Old  World  —  in  fact,  from  the  very  birthplace 
of  Christianity  itself  —  who  said  that  in  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout 
man}-  of  the  more  important  cities  of  America,  he  had  been  shown  much 
in  the  way  of  public  improvements,  bridges,  buildings,  streets  and  park- 
ways, and  had  had  impressed  upon  him  in  every  case  the  vast  sums  of 
money  involved  in  their  construction,  but  that  never  once  had  his 
attention  been  called  to  the  beauty  of  design,  to  the  fame  of  the 
builder,  or  to  the  aesthetic  or  social  value  of  the  project  itself. 

Once  again,  we  have  the  idealism  of  the  Old  World  against  the 
conservatism  of  the  New,  but  somewhere  between  the  two  let  us  hope 
there  will  some  day  be  found  a  common  meeting  ground  where  one  may 
supplement  rather  than  supplant  the  other,  to  the  end  that  a  perfect 
whole  may  be  achieved;  and  we  are  convinced  that  on  that  common 
meeting  ground  the  work  which  has  been  done  under  the  name  of  zoning 
will  loom  large  as  a  function  which  combines  beauty  and  art  and  pleasure 
with  business  and  ambition  and  profit. 


moston  ^  i;.vi:  hook. 


There  is  nothing  new,  nothing  complicated,  nothing  mysterious 
about  zoning.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  zoning  is  but  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  order  in  civic  development.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  surround  its  fundamental  principles  with  scientific  verbiage 
calculated  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  average  lay  person,  just  as  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  present  to  the  druggist  a  prescription  for  "Hamamelis 
Virginiana"  and  receive  a  bottle  of  old-fashioned  witch-hazel,  or  to 
plant  "Taraxacum  Officinale"  in  your  garden  and  reap  dandelions  in 
return. 

Stripped  of  all  its  technical  phraseology,  zoning  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  proper  place  in  the  community  in  which  to  live,  and 
the  proper  place  in  which  to  work,  and  then  to  throw  around  these  areas 
such  safeguards  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  proper  living  and  working 
conditions. 

Carried  a  step  further,  it  means  the  invocation  of  the  police  power  — 
the  health,  safety,  convenience,  and  welfare  of  the  people  —  to  regulate 
the  height  of  buildings  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  each  locality, 
the  area  of  occupancy,  thus  insuring  proper  set-back,  rear-yard,  and 
side-yard  provisions;  and  the  use  to  which  the  buildings  or  premises 
may  be  put. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  zoning  is  possessed  of  intrinsic 
value.  If  we  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  value  of  property 
used  for  residential  purposes  by  the  location  in  close  proximity  of  a 
lumber  yard  or  a  glue  factory;  or  if  we  admit  that  the  location  of  resi- 
dences in  a  district  primarily  and  inherently  given  over  to  business  or 
industry  imposes  upon  such  establishments  otherwise  unnecessary  bur- 
dens in  the  way  of  street  paving,  lighting,  policing,  fire  protection,  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  etc.,  then  it  must  be  conversely  true  that  a  regula- 
tion which  prevents  the  occurrence  of  such  value  reducing  developments, 
not  only  maintains  but  enhances  the  value  of  the  property  which  it 
protects. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  most  of  the  emphasis  with  regard  to  zoning 
has  been  placed  upon  its  value  in  the  protection  of  residential  districts. 
This  is  due  more  to  sentiment  than  to  actual  facts.  It  is  a  bit  difficult 
to  arouse  public  enthusiasm  over  the  need  for  protection  or  the  possi- 
bilities for  expansion  on  the  part  of  an  iron  foundry  or  a  machine  shop. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  imagine  an  ode  to  a  saw-mill,  or  a  poem  dedicated 
to  a  wet  wash  laundry,  yet  these  may  be  quite  necessary  and  important 
functions  in  a  community  and  deserving  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  proper  locations.  It  is  simply  that  they  do  not  make  the 
same  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  do  not  receive 
proper  recognition  in  public  argument. 

No  phase  of  Boston's  zoning  plan  has  been  more  carefully  worked 
out  than  its  provisions  for  industrial  development.  A  survey  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the. plan  revealed  the  fact  that  more  than  800 
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different  kinds  of  products  are  manufactured  within  the  city  limits. 
It  was  further  ascertained  that  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Boston 
zoning  law,  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  city  was  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  zoning  plan  provides  ten  times  that  amount,  or 
25.3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  city  in  which  industries  may  be 
located  and  expanded  without  fear  of  protest,  and  with  every  facility 
for  carrying  on  a  successful  business. 

Boston's  zoning  law  has  been  in  effect  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  applies  to  every  piece  of  property 
within  the  city  limits,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  square  miles,  it 
is  perhaps  too  soon  to  look  for  any  definite  results.  About  the  only 
available  indications  at  the  present  time  are  to  be  found  in  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  amend  the  law. 

The  enforcement  of  Boston's  zoning  law  is  different  from  the  method 
followed  in  other  communities  for  the  most  part  only  so  far  as  the  com- 
munities themselves  are  different.  Every  plan  must  allow  for  flexi- 
bility. "Whether  that  flexibility  is  accomplished  by  means  of  one  board 
or  another  is  of  small  moment.  The  fundamental  necessity  is  that  it 
shall  be  present. 

The  Building  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  first  admin- 
istrative agent.  He  has  established  in  his  department  a  Zoning  Divi- 
sion which  passes  upon  every  application  for  a  building  permit.  Once 
the  permit  is  issued,  which,  of  course,  is  and  should  be  the  case  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  inspectors  are  constantly  in  the  field  keeping  in  touch  with 
conditions  as  the  work  progresses,  and  reporting  any  violation  of  the 
zoning  law  as  well  as  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  building  law  itself. 
In  the  zoning  law,  as  in  the  building  law,  the  building  commissioner  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  alone  and  is  vested  with  no 
discretionary  power. 

As  the  second  administrative  step,  the  Board  of  Appeal,  which  has 
functioned  with  remarkable  efficiency  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Building  De- 
partment for  nearly  twenty  years,  is  authorized  upon  appeal  from  an 
applicant  for  a  permit  whose  request  has  been  refused  by  the  building 
commissioner,  to  vary  the  application  of  the  zoning  law  in  specific  cases 
w  herein  its  enforcement  would  involve  practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary 
hardship,  and  wherein  desirable  relief  may  be  granted  without  substan- 
tially derogating  from  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  but  not 
otherwise. 

The  third  agency  of  enforcement  is  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment, composed  of  twelve  men,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  upon  nomina- 
tion by  the  various  civic  organizations,  upon  whose  shoulders  rest  the 
duty  of  upholding  the  entire  structure  of  the  zoning  law. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  law  can  be  amended  only  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  it  is  ordained.  Obviously,  changes  in  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  zoning  districts,  absolutely  necessary  as  such 
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changes  are  if  flexibility  is  to  be  had,  and  accompanied  as  they  must 
be  by  public  hearings  and  personal  investigations,  are  a  duty  which 
could  not  and  should  not  be  assumed  by  the  legislature.  This  duty  is 
therefore  delegated,  under  the  provisions  of  the  zoning  law,  to  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment,  with  authority  to  make  such  changes  under 
certain  conditions,  when  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  welfare. 

In  the  nineteen  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Boston  zoning  law,  from  June  5,  1924,  to  December  31,  1925,  sixty- 
three  petitions  have  been  received,  of  which  fourteen  have  been  granted 
and  thirty-nine  dismissed,  eight  withdrawn  and  two  held  under 
advisement. 

By  far  the  preponderance  of  these  requests  have  been  for  changes 
from  residential  to  business  districts.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
petitions  have  been  inspired  by  a  desire  to  locate  small  stores  or  business 
establishments  in  residential  districts.  In  practically  every  instance, 
however,  these  petitions  have  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
residents  and  property  owners  in  the  districts  affected  who  have  been 
quick  to  recognize  the  advantages  afforded  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  zoning  law  and  the  disadvantage  which  would  result  from  the 
invasion  of  business  in  residential  areas.  It  is  a  rule  that  works  both 
ways,  however,  for  six  petitions  have  been  received  for  changes  from 
business  to  residential  areas. 

While  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  flexibility  in  the  enforcement  of  the  zoning  plan  and  has  utilized  its 
privileges  in  this  regard  when  in  its  opinion  such  exercise  was  for  the 
public  good,  the  one  general  policy  which  it  has  applied  to  each  specific 
request  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than 
the  opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  for  individual  profit. 

In  the  case  of  each  petition  a  detailed  record  of  proceedings  has 
been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  building  commissioner,  including  a  ver- 
batim report  of  the  public  hearing,  the  vote  of  each  member  participating, 
the  absence  of  a  member  or  his  failure  to  vote,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  given.  Such  record  is  open  to  public  inspection  and  notice  of 
the  decision  in  each  case  is  mailed  to  parties  in  interest. 

When  the  decision  has  been  favorable  an  amended  map,  showing  the 
change  authorized,  has  been  filed  at  the  office  of  the  State  Secretary 
and  also  at  the  office  of  the  Building  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  two  instances  interested  parties  have  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  board  and  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  privilege  given  them  under  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Zoning 
Law  and  have  brought  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  setting  forth  that  in  their  opinion 
the  decisions  reached  were  in  whole  or  in  part  not  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  and  powers  as  prescribed.    These  two  petitions  are  still  pending. 
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While  the  propriety  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
has  thus  been  questioned  in  two  specific  instances  out  of  sixty-three 
petitions  which  have  been  brought  before  it,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  zoning  has  been  repeatedly  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  case  of  Inspector  of  Buildings  of  Lowell 
versus  Joseph  Stoklosa,  with  particular  reference  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute,  the  court  rules: 

"The  conclusion  now  reached  in  the  case  at  bar  is  that  Article  60 
of  the  Amendments,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  the  enactment  of  the  sections 
of  the  statute  here  attacked,  is  not  violative  of  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  that  the  sections  of  the  statute  are  not 
obnoxious  to  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth 
or  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  which  now  seem  decisive 
and  the  supporting  authorities  are  stated  at  large  in  the  advisory  opinion. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  expand  the  bulk  of  our  reports  by  covering 
the  same  ground  again.  Without  further  present  discussion,  sum- 
marization, amplification,  restatement  or  paraphrase,  that  opinion  is 
adopted  as  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case  at  bar.  It  covers  every 
constitutional  phase  which  has  been  argued  or  which  has  occurred  to  us." 

This  opinion  was  again  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Spector 
versus  Building  Inspector  of  Milton,  while  in  the  case  of  Lester  L.  Brett 
versus  Building  Commissioner  of  Brookline,  the  opinion  handed  down 
contains  certain  fundamental  statements  which,  regardless  of  the  specific 
question  involved,  have  been  recognized  throughout  the  United  States 
as  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  judiciary  of  our  commonwealth,  i.  e., 

"The  right  to  enjoy  life  and  liberty  and  to  acquire,  possess  and 
protect  property  are  secured  to  every  one  under  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These 
guaranties  include  the  right  to  own  land  and  to  use  and  improve  it  ac- 
cording to  the  owner's  conceptions  of  pleasure,  comfort,  or  profit,  and  of 
the  exercise  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  .  .  .  These 
rights  are  in  general  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  They 
are  not  absolute  and  unqualified.  Liberty  may  be  thought  the  greatest 
of  all  rights.  But  liberty  does  not  mean  unrestricted  license  to  pursue 
the  mandates  of  one's  own  will.  Liberty  is  regulated  by  law  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  equal  enjoyment  of  its  blessings  by  all.  .  .  .  The 
right  to  own  and  enjoy  property  is  no  more  sacred  than  liberty.  It 
stands  on  no  firmer  foundation  than  liberty.  The  police  power  in  its 
reasonable  exercise  extends  to  ownership  of  land  as  well  as  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty.  .  .  .  The  police  power  is  recognized  as  an  attribute 
of  government.  It  may  be  put  forth  in  any  reasonable  way  in  behalf 
of  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  the  public  safety  and,  when 
defined  with  some  strictness  so  as  not  to  include  mere  expediency,  the 
public  welfare." 

Our  friends  across  the  sea  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  every 
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country  in  Europe  has  a  compulsory  city  planning  law  which  carries 
with  it  provisions  for  zoning  in  the  interests  of  health,  safety,  conven- 
ience, and  public  welfare. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  organized  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Zoning,  prepared  a  standard  state  zoning 
enabling  act  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  300  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States  have  adopted  zoning  plans. 
Pride,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  so  let  us  congratulate  our- 
selves that  of  the  forty  cities  and  towns  going  to  make  up  the  Metro- 
politan District,  twenty-six  have  adopted  zoning  plans,  and  of  the  four- 
teen unzoned  communities,  five  are  at  present  carrying  on  the  necessary 
preliminary  work.  This  means  that  of  the  1,808,845  persons  going  to 
make  up  the  population  of  the  entire  Metropolitan  District  according 
to  the  1925  census,  1,029,931  are  today  living  in  zoned  communities. 

While  Boston's  civic  conscience  is  clear,  therefore,  while  she  may 
have  been  a  pioneer  in  both  city  planning  and  zoning  work  in  this 
country,  our  task  as  city  planners  has  just  begun.  A  wise  adminis- 
tration of  our  zoning  law  means  protection  for  the  home-owner,  the 
enhancement  of  property  values,  and  the  encouragement  of  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity.  Its  neglect  means  chaos,  disorder,  and  ruin. 
In  city  planning  work  particularly,  our  debt  to  the  future  is  one  which 
we  will  never  fully  pay.  It  is  true  that  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  three  centuries  which  we  now  have  to  our  credit,  a  real  beginning 
has  been  made;  but  it  is  only  in  the  years  to  come  that  we  shall  stand 
finally  vindicated  or  convicted  in  the  light  of  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  ours. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
proudly  heading  his  letter  "Boston  in  Massachusetts"  wrote  to  his 
friends  in  England,  "We  are  here  in  a  Paradise."  Our  conception  of 
Paradise  may  be  different  but  our  pride  and  our  appreciation  should 
be  no  less.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  today,  to  unite  in  securing  for 
ourselves,  for  our  neighbor,  and  for  future  generations  that  same  meas- 
ure of  protection  and  safety  and  opportunity  which  inspired  the  colonists 
of  early  days  and  which  has  been  our  own  priceless  heritage. 


COLLECTING  DEPARTMENT. 

William  M.  McMorrow,  City  Collector. 

Prior  to  1875,  the  Treasury  Department  handled  all  collections 
and  disbursements,  but  by  that  year  the  collection  of  all  demands  due 
the  city  had  so  largely  increased  that  they  required  independent  super- 
vision. The  office  of  Collector  of  taxes,  therefore,  was  established  by 
authority  of  the  Acts  of  1875,  chapter  176,  and  a  subsequent  ordinance 
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of  the  City  Council.  Under  this  ordinance  the  Collector  and  deputies 
received  a  stated  salary  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council,  and  all  fees  received  by  them  were  paid  into  the  city  treasury, 
instead  of  providing  the  pay  of  the  deputies  as  previously. 

The  first  City  Collector  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  on  August 
9,  1875,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  twelve  collectors.  Begin- 
ning July  1,  1886,  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

The  Collector  collects  and  receives  all  taxes  and  other  assessments, 
betterments,  rates,  dues,  and  moneys  payable  on  any  account  to  the 
City  of  Boston  or  the  County  of  Suffolk.  He  has  the  custody  of  all 
leases  from,  and  of  all  tax  deeds  of  land  held  by,  the  city.  Annual  reports 
have  been  published  since  1876. 

The  tax  warrant  for  the  financial  year  1875-76  amounted  to  $10,- 
804,491.64  and  the  total  income  received  in  that  year  from  all  sources 
was  §13,282,466.71.    The  expenses  of  the  department  were  $32,317.11. 

The  tax  warrant  for  the  year  1925  amounted  to  $50,265,817.78 
and  the  total  income  received  in  the  year  from  all  sources  was  $65,385,- 
957.02.    The  expenses  of  the  department  were  $251,701.66. 


ELECTION  DEPARTMENT. 
Cqmmissioners. 
Melaxcthox  W.  Burlex,  Chairman. 
Thomas  E.  Goggix*,  Secretary. 
1  raxk  Seiberlich.  James  F.  Eagan. 

Chapter  449  of  the  Acts  of  1895  abolished  the  Board  of  Registrars 
of  Voters  and  created  the  Election  Department.  It  is  in  charge  of  a 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  consisting  of  four  citizens  and  voters 
of  Boston  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  so  selected  that  two 
members  shall  always  belong  to  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties. 
One  member  shall  annually  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  his  appointment. 
The  Mayor  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  designate 
one  member  as  chairman  for  the  year  beginning  with  said  day.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $4,500,  and 
each  of  the  other  commissioners  $4,000. 

The  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  now  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  duties  previously  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Board  of  Registrars  of 
Voters,  including  preparation  of  jury  lists,  selection  of  election  officers, 
preparation  of  ballots,  posting  and  publishing  of  lists  of  candidates, 
providing  of  places  for  voting,  care  of  ballot  boxes,  registration  of  voters, 
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determination  of  the  results  of  primaries  and  elections,  and  all  other 
matters  relating  to  primaries  and  elections,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Aldermen  or  City  Clerk,  except  the  power 
and  duty  of  giving  notice  of  elections  and  fixing  the  hours  of  holding 
the  same. 

They  also  constitute  the  Boston  Ballot  Law  Commission,  having 
all  the  powers  and  duties  prescribed  for  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion in  matters  relating  to  objections  and  questions  arising  in  the  case 
of  nominations  of  candidates  for  city  offices.  In  every  case  where  the 
commissioners  sit  as  a  Ballot  Law  Commission,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  in  case  of  his  sickness  or  dis- 
ability the  next  senior  justice  of  said  court,  who  is  not  sick  or  otherwise 
disabled,  presides,  but  votes  only  in  case  the  commissioners  are  equally 
divided  in  their  decision.  Moreover,  in  every  other  matter  in  which 
the  commissioners  are  equally  divided,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  other  justice 
as  above  provided,  acts  with  them  and  casts  the  deciding  vote. 

Juries. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  234  of  the  General  Laws,  as  amended 
by  chapter  311  of  the  Acts  of  1924,  the  Election  Commissioners  prepare 
a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  liable  to  serve  as  jurors.  The  entire 
force  of  clerks  is  used  in  making  an  investigation  of  those  persons  pro- 
visionally selected,  and  all  persons  coming  to  their  notice  who  have 
criminal  records  are  kept  off  the  jury  list.  The  members  of  the  board 
make  an  impartial  selection  from  all  parts  of  the  city  of  men  of  various 
occupations,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  persons  finally  selected 
represent  an  average  of  our  citizenship. 

The  board  may,  in  making  investigations,  request  the  Police  Com- 
missioner to  obtain  as  far  as  possible,  and  furnish  to  it  information 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  any  inhabitant  for  jury  service.  The 
board,  or  any  member,  may  request  of  any  and  all  persons  such  infor- 
mation as  they  may  have,  concerning  the  character,  fitness,  or  quali- 
fications for  jury  service  of  any  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
upon  such  request  to  answer  all  questions,  and  to  give  such  information 
as  they  may  have  relating  to  the  character  or  fitness  for  jury  service  of 
any  person  concerning  whom  the  request  is  made.  Such  information 
must  be  regarded  as  confidential.  The  law  provides  that  jury  lists  pre- 
pared in  this  way  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year,  be 
printed  with  the  address  and  occupation  of  each  juror,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  City  Clerk,  and  to  the  clerks  and  assistant 
clerks  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  and  Superior  Courts,  in  the  county  in 
which  each  city  is  situated,  to  be  by  such  clerks  and  assistant  clerks 
copied  for  the  use  of  the  courts. 

The  law  provides  a  penalty  on  the  Election  Commissioner  who  puts 
or  causes  to  be  put  upon  the  jury  list  the  name  of  any  person  for  any 
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reason  other  than  his  judgment  in  good  faith  of  the  qualifications  and 
fitness  of  such  person  for  jury  service.  It  also  provides  an  additional 
penalty  for  any  person  who  requests  an  Election  Commissioner  to  put 
his  own  name  or  that  of  another  on  the  jury  list.  In  accordance  with 
these  laws,  the  Election  Board  supplement  their  own  investigation  by 
transmitting  to  the  Police  Commissioner  the  names  of  persons  provision- 
ally selected,  with  the  request  that  he  obtain  as  far  as  is  possible  infor- 
mation concerning  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of  persons  for  jury 
service.  Notices  are  posted  in  the  offices  of  the  Election  Department 
stating  the  penalty  imposed  upon  any  person  soliciting  or  requesting 
that  his  name  or  that  of  another  be  placed  upon  the  jury  lists. 

Registration  of  Voters. 

The  general  registration  of  voters  in  1896  placed  upon  the  voting 
list  of  the  City  of  Boston  the  names  of  96,746  male  voters.  With  the 
normal  growth  of  the  city  this  number  steadily  increased  to  the  year 
1919,  when  the  voting  list  for  the  city  election  on  December  16  con- 
tained the  names  of  117,706  registered  voters.  In  the  following  year 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote  went  into  effect,  and  56,354  women  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  to  register.  The  radical  departure  from  male  to  uni- 
versal suffrage  increased  tremendously  the  scope  of  the  department's 
activities.  The  board,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  free  use  of  the 
ballot  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  American  citizenship,  has  always 
encouraged  and  facilitated  the  registration  of  voters.  This  has  also 
contributed  materially  to  the  increase  of  the  voting  list,  and  in  1924 
the  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  the  department  was  reached,  when 
the  names  of  247,636  voters  were  sent  to  the  polls  at  the  state  election 
held  on  November  4.  This  list  contained  the  names  of  141,705  men 
and  105,931  women  voters. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  men  and  women  is  due, 
we  believe,  to  the  lingering  apathy  of  women  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  but  the  slow,  yet  steady,  increase  of  women 
voters  indicates  their  growing  desire  to  take  part  in  governmental  affairs. 
This  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  and  a  forward  step  in  the  prog- 
ress of  American  civilization.  The  first  printed  voting  list  for  1925 
contained  the  names  of  216,702  voters  (422,875  men  and  93,827  women), 
a  drop  of  30,934  names  from  the  previous  year.  This  decline  is  not 
abnormal  and  is  caused  in  part  by  deaths,  removals  from  the  city,  in- 
correct information  given  to  the  police  regarding  the  place  of  residence 
on  the  first  of  April  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  the  utter  failure  of 
some  informants  to  give  to  the  police  the  names  of  all  occupants  over 
twenty  years  of  age  living  in  the  house.  The  name  of  any  voter  thus 
omitted  is,  according  to  law,  automatically  dropped  from  the  voting 
list,  and  can  be  restored  only  by  supplementary  police  listing  and  sub- 
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sequent  registration.  A  voter's  name  is  carried  on  our  list  from  year 
to  year.  In  case  of  removal,  it  is  transferred  to  the  new  residence 
within  the  city,  provided  correct  information  has  been  given  to  the 
police  officer  concerning  previous  residence.  Every  legitimate  effort  is 
employed,  and  every  precaution  is  taken,  to  keep  such  names  on  the 
list.  Through  a  cleverly  devised  procedure,  the  chances  of  error  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Even  such  errors,  when  detected,  are  easily 
and  promptly  corrected.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  board  stands 
as  the  guardian  of  the  people's  suffrage. 

A  prolonged  period  of  registration  in  the  Central  Office  and  the 
establishment  of  eighty-eight  additional  registration  places  throughout 
the  city,  each  open  three  evenings,  resulted  in  the  addition  of  16,262 
names,  making  a  total  of  232,964  names  sent  to  the  polls  for  the  city 
election,  November  3,  1925.  This  represented  a  decrease  of  14,672 
from  the  previous  year,  but  as  that  was  the  Presidential  year  of  1924, 
such  a  decrease  was  not  an  unusual  feature. 

Ward  and  Precinct  Divisions. 
The  provisions  of  chapter  410  of  the  Acts  of  1924  divided  the  city 
into  22  new  wards,  instead  of  the  old  number  of  26.  The  increased 
number  of  voters  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  number  of  voting  pre- 
cincts from  274  to  339  and  imposed  a  large  volume  of  work  upon  the 
department.  Old  precincts  were  rearranged,  new  polling  places  estab- 
lished, and  necessary  furniture  and  paraphernalia  provided,  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  voters  in  the  various  wards. 

Change  in  Date  of  City  Election. 
The  City  Charter,  as  amended  by  chapter  479  of  the  Acts  of  1924, 
provided  for  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  municipal  election.  Instead 
of  the  second  Tuesday  of  December,  as  heretofore,  it  is  to  be  held 
biennially  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  every 
odd-numbered  year.  The  biennial  state  election  is  held  on  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  every  even-numbered  year. 
It  further  provides  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council, 
and  the  School  Committee  shall  terminate  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1926. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  is  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1926,  and  is  not  eligible  for 
election  to  the  succeeding  term.  An  entire  new  City  Council,  consist- 
ing of  22  members,  one  from  each  of  the  22  wards,  is  to  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  five  members  of  the  School  Committee  are 
to  be  elected.  The  two  candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  are  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  three  receiving 
the  next  largest  number  for  a  term  of  two  years.    At  every  municipal 
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election  thereafter,  all  members  of  the  School  Committee  to  be  elected 
are  to  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Election  Officers. 

A  task  of  vital  importance  was  the  enlistment  of  the  services  of 
competent  men  and  women  to  act  as  election  officers  in  the  new  polling 
places.  This  work  has  been  successfully  accomplished  and  there  now 
exists  a  fine  body  of  able  and  public  spirited  election  officers  who  have 
very  satisfactorily  performed  their  duties.  All  the  work  of  preparation 
was  carried  to  a  successful  issue  at  the  city  election  on  November  3, 
1925.  when  the  efficiency  of  the  department  was  put  to  a  supreme  test 
and  1S3.56S  voters,  men  and  women,  wended  their  way  to  the  polling 
places  and  deposited  their  ballots  without  any  perceptible  impediment. 
The  voters  who  had  only  hazy  ideas  about  their  new  wards  and  pre- 
cincts were  informed  by  postal  cards  of  the  location  of  their  respective 
polling  places  which  they  found  without  difficulty,  and  thus  on  election 
day  the  electoral  machinery  of  the  city  worked  to  a  successful 
termination. 

Co-operation. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  Police  Department  for  its  splended  co-operation 
on  election  day.  to  the  School  Committee  for  placing  162  public  school 
buildings  at  the  disposal  of  this  department  for  the  establishment  of 
polling  places,  to  the  Fire  Commissioner,  and  to  the  trustees  of  churches 
and  private  buildings  who  rendered  notable  service. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
Theodore  A.  Glyxx.  Commissioner. 
Daxiel  F.  Sexxott.  Chief  of  Department. 
Herbert  J.  Hickey,  Secretary. 

Historical  Review. 
The  charter  of  1822  did  not  change  the  old  system  of  fire  protection 
which  existed  under  the  town  government.  The  city  had  inherited 
from  the  town  some  loosely  organized  volunteer  fire  companies  whose 
members  were  not  under  pay.  but  received  a  small  stipend  in  premiums 
and  allowances  for  their  quarterly  dinners.  The  members  of  these 
companies  were  exempt  from  militia  and  jury  duty.  These  privileges, 
together  with  the  circumstance  that  membership  in  the  fire  companies 
gave  a  certain  social  standing,  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  secure  the 
necessary  number  of  volunteers.  The  equipment  consisted  of  hand 
engines,  hose,  ladders,  buckets,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  furnished  by 
the  city.  The  companies  were  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Firewards. 
thirty-six  in  number,  three  elected  from  each  ward,  who  not  only  had 
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power  to  order  citizens  to  assist  in  extinguishing  fires,  but  also  to  regu- 
late the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  storing  of  powder. 

It  fell  to  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  the  second  chief  magistrate  of 
Boston,  to  reorganize  the  Fire  Department  from  top  to  bottom.  At 
first  he  met  with  considerable  opposition  and  the  act  permitting  the 
Mayor  to  establish  a  new  Fire  Department  by  abolishing  the  old  Board 
of  Firewards  and  transferring  its  powers  to  a  chief  engineer  and  his 
assistants,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  only  183  voters,  so  tenaciously  did 
the  citizens  of  Boston  cling  to  inherited  methods  and  prejudices.  The 
first  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department  was  Samuel  D.  Harris 
who  declined  to  accept  a  salary.  The  men  still  remained  unpaid  volun- 
teers. The  insurance  companies  showed  confidence  in  the  new  system 
by  granting  substantial  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  From  this  time 
on  the  outlay  for  fire  protection  grew  year  by  year.  The  fire  apparatus 
was  added  to,  new  engine  houses  were  erected,  and  a  system  of  reservoirs 
throughout  the  city  was  provided. 

In  1837,  through  evident  lack  of  discipline  in  the  department, 
Mayor  Samuel  A.  Eliot  instituted  a  further  reorganization  providing 
for  a  smalj  force  of  paid  firemen  to  be  called  from  their  regular  work 
as  need  arose. 

After  the  introduction  of  a  new  water  system  it  became  super- 
fluous to  build  more  reservoirs  specifically  intended  to  supply  fire  engines 
with  water.  Still  the  outlay  of  the  Fire  Department  grew  rapidly, 
also  in  consequence  of  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of  telegraphic 
fire  alarms  invented  by  William  F.  Channing,  a  citizen  of  Boston.  From 
the  very  first  it  proved  its  usefulness  and  was  generally  adopted  else- 
where. The  first  steam  fire  engine  was  introduced  in  1855,  but  was 
not  at  first  regarded  as  practical.  Several  years  later,  however,  there 
are  records  of  the  purchase  of  two  additional  fire  engines  in  1858  and  of 
four  more  in  1859. 

The  cost  of  fire  protection  at  the  end  of  the  fifties  had  increased 
to  about  -1130,000  per  year,  although  changes  from  hand  engines  to 
steam  engines  had  made  possible  a  reduction  in  the  force  of  the  depart- 
ment from  700  to  422.  In  1872  the  cost  of  maintenance  had  risen  to 
$756,526.  As  a  result  of  the  great  fire  on  November  9  and  10,  1872, 
and  the  serious  Memorial  Day  fire  of  1873,  a  reorganization  of  the  Fire 
Department  was  once  more  demanded  and  especially  that  its  control 
should  be  vested  in  a  paid  board.  Eventually,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
which  gave  the  Mayor  power  to  appoint  three  paid  fire  commissioners, 
with  the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This 
was  a  forward  step  since  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  appoint 
all  members  of  the  department  and  to  fix  their  rate  of  pay.  The  insur- 
ance companies  showed  their  faith  in  the  new  method  of  reorganization 
by  reducing  premiums  for  fire  risks. 
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Beginning  with  1880,  the  expenditures  for  fire  protection  again 
increased,  as  the  growth  of  the  city  required  an  increase  in  the  force. 
In  1887,  the  department  numbered  690,  of  whom  about  300  were  "call"' 
men.  In  1908.  the  number  had  grown  to  about  1,000  and  in  1920, 
counted  almost  1,200.  A  factor  necessitating  additions  to  the  force 
was  the  adoption  of  a  system  allowing  each  member  of  the  department 
one  day  off  in  eight.  In  1905,  the  off  duty  allowance  was  increased 
to  one  day  in  five,  and  in  1918  to  one  day  in  three. 

In  1880,  a  pension  system  was  established  for  the  disabled  and 
infirm  firemen,  and  provision  was  made  for  annuities  to  the  families 
of  firemen  killed  in  performance  of  duty. 

In  1895,  the  General  Court  authorized  the  substitution  of  a  single 
commissioner  for  the  three-headed  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

In  1919,  the  Wire  Department  became  the  Wire  Division  of  the 
Fire  Department.  It  was  established  in  1894  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising and  inspecting  all  electric  wires,  cables,  and  conductors  and  sub- 
stituting underground  for  overhead  transmission. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Fire  Department  in  1822,  when  Boston 
became  a  city,  was  82,766.02.  One  hundred  years  later  it  had  grown 
to  $3,337,505.94. 

The  Present. 

The  Boston  Fire  Department  is  divided  into  six  branches:  (1) 
Fire-fighting  Force;  (2)  Headquarters;  (3)  Fire  Alarm;  (4)  Fire  Pre- 
vention; (5)  Wire  Division;  (6)  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Repairs. 

Fire-fighting  Force. 

For  fire-fighting  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  3  divisions  and 
15  districts,  each  division  being  commanded  by  2  deputy  chiefs  (for 
day  service  and  night  service  respectively),  and  each  district  by  2  dis- 
trict chiefs,  serving  in  like  manner.  Division  1  comprises  districts 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  including  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  part  of  the 
city  proper;  Division  2  comprises  districts  6,  7,  8,  and  11,  including 
the  South  End,  South  Boston,  Brighton,  and  part  of  Roxbury;  Division 
3  comprises  districts  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  including  part  of  Roxbury 
Dorchester,  West  Roxbury,  and  Hyde  Park. 

On  February  1,  1924,  the  force  was  placed  on  the  2-platoon  basis, 
changing  over  from  the  one-day-off-in-three  system.  As  a  result  there 
were  extensive  increases  in  the  number  of  officers  and  privates  and  the 
augmented  force  now  consists  of  1,429  men,  as  follows:  1  chief,  1  assist- 
ant chief,  6  deputy  chiefs,  30  district  chiefs,  75  captains,  108  lieutenants, 
58  engineers,  58  assistant  engineers,  10  engineers  in  emergency  motor 
squad,  and  1,092  privates,  divided  among  53  engine  companies  (3  marine), 
30  ladder,  1  chemical,  3  water  tower,  1  rescue,  and  2  emergency  squads. 
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The  apparatus  in  service,  consisting  of  133  pieces,  is  now  entirely 
motor-drawn,  the  last  horse-drawn  piece  having  been  replaced  on  October 
18,  1923. 

Since  December,  1920.  high  pressure  service  has  been  in  operation. 
When  completed,  the  system  will  contain  98,441  feet  of  pipe  and  more 
than  430  high  pressure  hydrants.  Two  pumping  stations  are  operated 
in  connection  with  the  system,  one  on  Atlantic  avenue,  opposite  Pearl 
street,  at  the  power  station  of  the  Edison  Electric  Company  and  the 
other  at  Commercial  and  Battery  streets,  at  the  power  station  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  Each  of  the  stations  has  a  rated 
capacity  of  9,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  200  pounds  pressure 
and  6,000  gallons  per  minute  at  300  pounds  pressure.  Before  the  system 
is  completed  another  station  will  be  established  on  Stuart  street.  The 
installation  of  the  high  pressure  system  has  resulted  in  a  material 
reduction  in  insurance  rates  in  the  district  which  it  covers. 

The  department  conducts  several  schools  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing the  men  with  the  duties  expected  of  them  and  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  force.  The  Fire  College  of  the  department  is  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  officers  and  members,  to  give  them  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  study  and  discuss  problems  of  fire  service  and  all  factors  involv- 
ing modem  fire-fighting  and  fire  prevention. 

There  were  7,993  alarms,  representing  6,600  fires,  in  the  calendar 
year  1924.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  529  fires  and  752  alarms 
over  those  of  1923. 

The  Boston  Protective  Department  (not  a  municipal  department) 
reported  total  fire  losses  in  1924  on  insured  buildings  and  contents  as 
S4,397,042,  a  decrease  of  $1,544,707  from  1923. 

Headquarters. 

The  Headquarters  Building  is  located  at  60  Bristol  street,  where 
the  offices  of  the  Fire  Commissioner,  Chief  of  Department,  Wire  Divi- 
sion, Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  and  Repair  Shop  are  located  and  where 
all  the  executive  work  of  the  department  is  transacted. 

Fire  Alarm. 

The  new  Fire  Alarm  Signal  Station  in  the  Fenway  is  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  strictly  fireproof  in  construction  and  so  situated 
that  it  will  always  be  free  from  conflagration  hazard.  In  the  outside 
construction  there  are  1,300  fire  alarm  boxes  and  in  fire  stations  of  six 
adjacent  cities  and  towns  Boston  alarm  tappers  have  been  installed. 
A  force  of  forty-eight  men  is  employed  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  service. 

Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 
This  bureau  issues  all  permits  for  fires  in  the  open  air.  for  the  trans- 
portation, storage,  use,  and  other  disposition  of  explosives,  fireworks 
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and  firecrackers,  renews  nil  licenses  for  garages  and  the  storage  and 
sale  of  gasolene  and  other  inflammable  fluids.  All  advertising  signs 
erected  in  the  city  must  be  passed  on  by  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the  instal- 
lation of  all  oil-burning  equipment.  Attached  to  the  bureau  is  a  corps 
of  inspectors  who  are  constantly  making  inspections  throughout  the 
city  and  correcting  dangerous  conditions. 

Wire  Division. 

The  duties  of  the  Wire  Division  are  the  inspection  of  installations 
in  connection  with  electric  light,  heat  or  power  purposes  within  all  build- 
ings and  the  issuance  of  permits  to  do  such  work,  also  inspection  of  all 
overhead  and  underground  electrical  work  in  the  city.  The  extent  of 
this  inspection  work  appears  by  records  showing  that  on  February  1, 
1925,  the  underground  electric  service  comprises  3,890,622  feet  of  con- 
duit, 22,991,762  feet  of  single  duct,  and  35,846,266  feet  of  cable  of  the 
drawing-in  system,  also  696,302  feet  of  the  3-wire  cable  and  tube  of 
the  solid  system.  From  the  business  district  over  a  street  area  of  1,065 
acres  and  from  72  miles  of  additional  streets,  all  poles  and  overhead 
wires  have  been  removed. 

About  20,000  permits  a  year  are  issued  to  perform  electrical  work 
in  connection  with  installations  in  buildings  representing  a  revenue  to 
the  city  of  approximately  $80,000.  The  losses  to  life  and  property 
from  fires  caused  by  electricity  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing 
to  rigid  inspections  of  installations  in  hotels,  churches,  theaters,  depart- 
ment stores,  factories,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Repairs. 

In  addition  to  its  other  branches,  the  department  conducts  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Repairs,  which  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep 
and  repairs  of  all  equipment,  in  charge  of  a  district  chief.  Its  personnel 
consists  of  carpenters,  painters,  steamfitters,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
etc.,  with  a  total  of  109.  These  men  paint  and  repair  the  stations  and 
apparatus,  test  new  equipment,  repair  fire  hose,  and  attend  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  uniforms  and  all  supplies  used  in  the  department.  Besides 
these  regular  duties,  picked  crews  respond  to  emergency  calls  during 
fires,  averaging  40  to  50  per  week. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Fire  Department,  including  the 
Wire  Division,  in  1924  was  $3,928,824.  Value  of  land  and  buildings, 
$2,375,500;  cost  of  motor  equipment,  81,017,331. 

Boston  Firemen's  Relief  Fund. 
By  chapter  308,  Acts  of  1909,  amended  by  chapter  134,  Acts  of 
1911,  the  Fire  Commissioner  and    twelve  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, to  be  elected  annually  by  all  the  members,  are  constituted  a  cor- 
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porate  body  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  administering  the  Firemen's 
Relief  Fund.  This  incorporation  supersedes  that  of  1880.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1923,  the  fund  amounted  to  $254,000. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Francis  X.  Mahoney,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 
Stephen  L.  Maloney,  Secretary. 

The  first  Board  of  Health  in  Boston  was  established  in  1799  and 
functioned  under  the  town  government.  It  was  abolished  by  the  first 
city  charter  in  1822,  which  placed  health  control  under  the  City  Council, 
where  it  remained  until  1873,  when  a  new  Board  of  Health  was  estab- 
lished under  the  control  of  three  commissioners. 

In  1915,  the  City  Council  enacted  an  ordinance  which  reorganized 
the  board,  making  it  a  single-headed  commission  with  a  deputy  in  charge 
of  each  division  created  by  the  ordinance.  The  following  major  divi- 
sions were  thus  established:  Medical,  Child  Hygiene,  Food  Inspection, 
Laboratory,  Sanitary  Inspection,  Quarantine,  and  Vital  Statistics, 
Records  and  Accounts. 

In  1915,  the  Quarantine  Division  was  transferred  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Medical  Division  handles  all  matters  relative  to  communicable 
diseases.  Certain  specified  diseases  are  reported,  tabulated,  indexed, 
and  filed;  all  such  cases  are  visited,  quarantined,  and  subsequently 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  over  isolation  methods.  Venereal 
diseases  reported  to  the  local  boards  by  the  state  as  having  lapsed  treat- 
ment are  referred  to  this  division,  and  check-ups  are  made  of  all  persons 
ill  with  these  diseases.  Reports  are  submitted  to  the  state  and  statistics 
and  records  filed  for  reference.  Cases  of  tuberculosis  occurring  among 
Boston  residents  and  treated  at  home  or  in  sanatoria  are  kept  on  record, 
and  a  bi-yearly  survey  made  to  bring  records  up  to  date.  This  survey, 
however,  is  conducted  by  nurses  attached  to  the  Boston  Sanatorium. 
The  Health  Units,  with  their  many  and  diversified  activities,  are  directly 
under  this  division. 

The  Child  Hygiene  Division  handles  all  matters  relative  to  infant 
welfare,  day  nurseries,  and  special  research  work  to  reduce  deaths  from 
infant  and  maternal  causes.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of 
feeding  and  caring  of  infants,  and  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  value 
of  breast  feeding  of  infants  by  mothers. 

The  Food  Inspection  Division  includes  abattoir,  dairy,  and  milk 
inspection  services,  as  well  as  an  office  of  inspectors  of  peddlers.  Gener- 
ally, in  all  services,  the  work  includes  local  control  and  supervision  over 
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the  sale,  production,  and  manufacture  of  food,  drug,  and  milk  supplies; 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  "food  and  drug"  law; 
wholesale  and  retail  store,  market,  and  bakery  inspection;  ante  and  post 
mortem  inspection  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine;  collection  of  milk  samples; 
legal  enforcement  of  regulations  relative  to  milk  and  its  products,  oleo- 
margarine, vinegar,  butter  and  cheese;  issuance  of  milk  and  oleomar- 
garine licenses;  control  and  inspection  of  vehicles  used  by  itinerant  local 
pedlers  of  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and 
city  milk  plants  and  receiving  stations;  bacteriological  examinations  of 
milk  at  receiving  stations  in  the  country;  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases  in  animals. 

The  Laboratory  Division  provides  for  the  bacteriological  and  serolo- 
gical examination  of  specimens  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
organisms  of  diphtheria,  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  malaria,  rabies,  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  gonorrhoeal  urethritis.  Bacteriological 
examination  of  food  stuffs  is  made  to  determine  if  there  are  any  putre- 
factive bacteria  present,  and  water  is  analyzed  for  b.  coli.  Research 
work  is  also  conducted  to  determine  best  methods,  and  educational 
advantages  are  offered  to  hospitals,  schools,  and  institutions  to  learn  the 
methods  employed  in  bacteriological  examination. 

The  Sanitary  Division  has  charge  of  all  sanitary  inspection  pro- 
cedures. The  abatement  of  all  nuisances  and  the  removal  of  sources  of 
filth  and  other  unsanitary  conditions  is  the  chief  work  of  the  division. 
It  has  charge  of  all  convenience  stations  under  the  control  of  the  Health 
Department,  and  employs  two  gas  inspector-investigators  whose  special 
duty  is  to  investigate  and  report  defective  gas  fixtures  and  appliances 
used  in  dwellings,  and  to  investigate  all  fixtures  in  apartments  or  rooms 
where  fatal  or  near-fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  illuminating  gas 
poisoning. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Records  and  Accounts  has  charge 
of  the  tabulation  and  compilation  of  all  morbidity  and  mortality  statis- 
tics.   All  financial  records  and  accounts  are  kept  in  this  division. 

The  dedication  during  the  past  year  of  the  first  George  Robert 
White  Health  Unit,  located  in  the  North  End,  the  most  modern  and 
completely  equipped  building  of  its  type  in  the  world  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  program  of  disease-prevention,  suggests  a  review  of  health 
unit  development  in  Boston.  In  1916,  when  the  Blossom  Street  Health 
Unit  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  who  keenly  appreciated  the  value  of  endeavors 
tending  to  elevate  the  standards  of  community  health,  health  center 
development  was  in  its  infancy,  but  Boston  was  characteristically  willing 
to  try.  A  municipal  ward  room,  previously  used  for  voting  purposes, 
political  meetings,  temporary  lodgings,  and  basket  ball,  was  made  into 
the  first  health  unit.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  has  been  evidenced 
by  its  record  of  achievements,  briefly  stated  as  100,000  services  rendered 
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to  the  residents  of  the  West  End  in  1924  by  the  Health  Department  and 
its  correlated  group  of  agencies,  public  and  private. 

The  justification  for  the  need  of  health  units  carrying  on  a  decen- 
tralized health  program  is  as  indicated  by  changes  in  the  character  of 
health  department  practices.  Control  of  communicable  diseases  by 
quarantine  methods  and  endorsement  of  the  sanitary  code  by  police 
regulations  have  been  strongly  supplemented  by  health  education  teach- 
ing the  value  of  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  fresh  air,  and  the  sunlight. 
Such  principles  can  be  advanced  more  rapidly  by  a  decentralized  effort 
than  by  their  promotion  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. The  modern  health  department  is  interested  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  people  to  the  existence  of  physical  defects  of  teeth,  vision,  hearing, 
enlarged  glands,  and  dietetic  errors  to  which  the  human  body  is  heir. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  remedying  these  defects  so  that 
the  individual  may  develop  the  resistance  which  will  render  him  immune 
to  communicable  and  other  diseases,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  of  health  efficiency.  The  vast  amount  of  illness  and  reduction 
of  physical  efficiency  resulting  from  economic  conditions  and  environ- 
mental factors  must  not  be  ignored.  In  infant  welfare  work  and  in  anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns,  as  well  as  in  other  spheres  of  public  health 
endeavors,  we  frequently  come  in  contact  with  poverty  and  ignorance. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  meeting  these  conditions  until  the  under- 
lying causative  factors  are  readjusted.  Thus  closely  related  are  medical, 
social,  and  health  problems.  Social  readjustment  must  be  made,  actual 
want  and  physical  defects  remedied.  Public  health  cannot  be  divorced 
from  other  matters  of  municipal  welfare.  The  development  and  further- 
ance of  this  program  demands  that  the  correlated  efforts  of  both  the 
health  department  and  private  health  and  welfare  agencies  be  brought 
together  in  a  health  unit.  It  is  fitting  that  the  health  unit  shall  become 
the  local  headquarters  for  all  community  efforts.  Here  is  an  institution 
not  too  far  removed  from  the  public  and  its  problems.  Functioning 
completely,  it  must  include  pre-natal  service,  maternity  care,  infant 
welfare,  child  health,  dental  service,  nursing  service,  mental  hygiene, 
facilities  for  vaccination,  serotherapy,  periodic  health  examinations  for 
adults,  and  last,  but  most  important,  general  health  advice  and  education. 

It  is  indeed  proper  that  Boston,  the  home  of  the  first  medical  school 
inspection,  as  well  as  the  home  of  the  first  well-developed  public  health 
nursing,  should  so  ideally  develop  the  health  unit  system.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  aim  and  purpose  is  to  make 
all  prophylactic  in  their  type,  leaving  the  curative  aspect  to  the  general 
practitioner  and  the  local  hospitals. 

The  North  End  Health  Unit  marks  the  beginning  of  a  proposed 
chain  of  health  centers  planned  for  Boston  and  erected  from  the  income 
of  the  George  Robert  White  Fund  to  carry  on  the  splendid  health  and 
welfare  program  of  the  Blossom  Street  Health  Unit.    The  White  Fund 
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provides  only  for  the  construction  of  the  health  units  which  will  be 
managed  and  maintained  by  the  Boston  Health  Department  in  co- 
operation with  various  private  agencies. 

The  second  White  Fund  Health  Unit  is  being  constructed  in  East 
Boston  and  will  be  completed  in  1026.  The  building  will  be  of  red  brick 
and  limestone  trimmings  of  Georgian  design,  50  by  85  feet,  with  two 
floors,  each  allowing  4,250  square  feet.  The  floors  will  be  of  terrazzo 
and  linoleum  with  marble  and  hard  plaster  dadoes  on  the  wrall.  In  the 
basement  will  be  a  cafeteria  with  accommodations  for  100  persons, 
heating  equipment,  locker  rooms,  and  store  rooms.  On  the  first  floor 
will  be  administration  and  information  offices,  rest  rooms,  waiting  room 
for  children  connected  with  the  eye,  posture,  and  dental  clinics,  clinic 
rooms  for  babies,  pre-school  age  children,  and  pre-natal  work,  a  fluoro- 
scopic room,  laboratory,  and  office  space  for  nurses.  On  the  second 
floor  will  be  offices  of  the  various  organizations  engaged  in  public  health 
and  welfare  work,  locker  rooms,  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  for 
more  than  200  persons,  a  stage,  and  a  motion  picture  booth. 

The  progress  made  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  has  taught 
the  great  importance  and  relative  value  of  infant  and  baby  welfare  and 
child  hygiene  and  has  become  a  very  large  part  of  the  program  of  municipal 
health  departments  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  George 
Fitch  once  said,  "The  human  scrap  heap  is  the  despair  of  the  American 
Municipality.  It  is  composed  of  criminals,  invalids,  ignorant  workers, 
paupers,  degenerates,  loafers.  We  are  beyond  the  age  when  this  scrap 
heap  of  failures  can  be  charged  to  the  individuals  which  make  it  up.  It 
is  not  a  scrap  heap  of  failures  but  of  failure  —  the  failure  of  the  state  to 
protect  children  —  the  pitiful  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  citizens  from 
babes.  Child  welfare  is  not  a  fad  or  a  philanthropy.  It  is  the  highest 
form  of  business  and  yields  the  highest  returns  to  the  state." 

In  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years,  much  baby  welfare  and  child 
hygiene  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Baby  Hygiene  Association 
which  joined  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Instructive  District  Nursing 
Association  to  form  the  organization  known  as  the  Community  Health 
Association,  which  spent  approximately  $140,000  in  1923.  The  Boston 
Health  Department  simply  supplemented  the  work  done  by  private 
agencies,  but  on  September  1,  1924,  it  was  requested  to  take  over  the 
entire  program  in  Charlestown,  the  North  End,  the  South  End,  the 
West  End,  and  East  Boston.  This  work  is  now  being  handled  by  thirty 
health  department  nurses  at  twenty-two  conference  stations  without  any 
interruption  of  the  former  program.  As  evidence  of  the  correlation  and 
team  work  between  the  Health  Department  and  private  agencies  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  every  instance  the  conferences  are  being 
conducted  at  the  same  stations  and  headquarters  formerly  used  by  the 
Community  Health  Association,  the  physicians  who  were  serving  the 
private  associations  have  been  retained  by  the  city,  and  all  the  nurses, 
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formerly  employed  by  the  Community  Health  Association  who  were  on 
the  civil  service  lists,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  city. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  babies  born  annually  in  Boston. 
Of  this  number,  10,000  are  in  need  of  health  education  and  physical 
supervision.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  and  it  is  based  on  the 
sound  judgment  of  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  that 
money  spent  on  this  work  will  be  saved  by  a  decreased  budget  in  the 
future  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  almshouses. 

Boston's  death  rate  for  the  year  1924  was  14.07  per  1,000  inhabitants, 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  the  city  with  one  exception.  1921.  The 
total  deaths  from  all  causes  were  10,933,  a  smaller  number  than  in  1922 
or  1923.  Deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  show  a  reduction  in 
comparison  with  previous  years,  and  the  infant  mortality  rate,  based 
on  the  actual  births  and  deaths,  is  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Births  for  1924  were  19,700,  with  1,472  deaths  before  the  age  of  one  year. 
These  figures  give  Boston  the  low  infant  mortality  rate  of  74.62  per 
1,000  births.  The  actual  infant  mortality  rate  is  really  more  favorable 
than  would  appear  from  the  rates  just  quoted.  During  the  year,  19 
per  cent  of  all  children  under  one  year  of  age  who  died  in  the  city  were 
nonresidents.  This  percentage  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  large 
city  in  the  countiy,  and  if  it  were  no  greater  than  the  average,  Boston 
would  have  an  infant  mortality  rate  comparable  with  any  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  world.  Undoubtedly,  this  high  nonresident  rate  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Boston,  truly  the  Hub,  is  so  well  equipped  with  maternity 
and  special  hospitals  for  children  that  it  serves  not  only  the  city  but  the 
large  metropolitan  district  surrounding  Boston. 


Births  and  Deaths. 
(The  figures  include  residents  and  nonresidents.) 


Year. 

1924. 

192.?. 

1922. 

Number  of  deaths  'all  causes)  

10,933 

11,503 

11,423 

Death  rate  per  1,000  population  

14.07 

14.93 

14.95 

Live  births  

19,700 

19,020 

18,552 

Birth  rate  per  1,000  population  

25.36 

24.69 

24.28 

Infant  deaths  

1,472 

1,569 

1,720 

Infant  mortality  rate  

74.62 

82.50 

92.70 

Deaths  of  mothers  due  to  prennancv  

145 

137 

156 

Death  rate  per  1,000  live  and  stillbirths  

7.10 

7.00 

8.10 
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Total  Deaths  From 

Heart  disease  

Cancer  

Accidental  and  violent  deaths  

Cerebral  hemorrhage  

Nephritis  

Arteriosclerosis  

Permature  birth  

Alcoholism  

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  two  years) .... 

Broncho  pneumonia  

Total  deaths  over  sixty  years  of  age  


1924. 

1923. 

1922. 

1,741 

1,880 

1,765 

1,189 

1,142 

1,123 

785 

805 

797 

747 

705 

644 

572 

649 

646 

387 

404 

498 

375 

355 

373 

204 

170 

117 

164 

148 

216 

541 

678 

601 

3,994 

4,265 

4,066 

The  Principal  Communicable  Diseases  with  Comparisons  for  the 

Two  Previous  Years. 


Some  Communicable  Diseases. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1924. 

1923. 

1922. 

1924. 

1923. 

1922. 

Typhoid  fever  

101 

120 

116 

16 

10 

11 

1,870 

1,683 

1,993 

669 

677 

724 

Diphtheria  

2,521 

3,257 

2,992 

168 

173 

143 

Lobar  pneumonia  

1,565 

1,311 

1,391 

480 

635 

669 

Measles  

4,758 

5,023 

5,356 

44 

57 

46 

Scarlet  fever  

3,910 

3,211 

1,793 

51 

58 

45 

Whooping  cough  

655 

2,034 

1,567 

21 

109 

84 

Influenza  

127 

372 

1,887 

30 

97 

66 

Anterior  poliomyelitis  

76 

48 

49 

6 

10 

11 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  

35 

35 

24 

19 

22 

11 

Tuberculosis  and  other  forms  -  

382 

338 

357 

125 

114 

119 
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Schick  testing  and  toxin-antitoxin  immunization  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  parochial  schools  by  representatives  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment for  about  three  years  and  results  are  shown  in  a  very  definite  and 
unmistakable  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  among  pupils 
in  those  schools.  Early  in  1924,  after  a  conference  with  school  officials, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Health  Department  should  put  into  effect  a 
similar  system  in  the  public  schools,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
school  physicians  but  with  the  idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  public 
schools  after  the  school  physicians  had  acquired  the  necessary  practical 
experience  to  carry  on  the  work.  Schick  tests  and  immunization  have 
been  systematically  carried  on  at  the  health  units  and  the  child  welfare 
institutions  throughout  the  city,  as  well  as  in  other  public  and  private 
institutions.  It  is  probably  fair  to  state  that  Boston  stands  second  in 
the  country  in  the  proportion  of  persons  who  have  been  given  artificially 
an  active  immunization  diphtheria.  The  following  table  serves  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Health  Department 
in  this  respect  up  to  January,  1925. 

Schick  Toxix-Axtitoxix  Diphtheria  Prevention  Activities. 


Parochial  Schools  and  Institutions. 


Tests. 

Readings . 

Positive. 

Posi- 
tive. 
Com- 
bined. 

Pseudo . 

Negative. 

1st  T.  A. 

2d  T.  A. 

3d  T.  A. 

37,893 

35,304 

16,130 

1,973 

4,75S 

12,443 

17,044 

15,077 

13,S09 

Re-Schick  Parochial  Schools  and  Institutions. 

11,261 

10,709 

1,350 

155 

1,666 

7,53S 

1.3S9 

1,200 

1,071 

Public  Schools. 

46,382 

42,S66 

21,019 

925 

2,667 

1S,255 

21,457 

20,561 

IS,  742 

Re-Schick  Public  Schools. 

5,195 

4,188 

719 

62 

866 

2,541 

734 

489 

431 

Preschool  Age.  T.  A.  T.  Injections. 

267 

195 

40 

2 

3 

150 

2,923 

2,511 

2,043 

Grand  Total. 

100,998 

93,262 

39,258 

3,117 

9,960 

40,927 

43,547 

39,838 

36,096 
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For  the  eleven  months  of  1925,  ending  November  30,  Boston  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  small  number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  diph- 
theria. While  it  may  be  found  that  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  other 
cities,  it  is  none  the  less  noteworthy  that  for  the  period  mentioned  the 
morbidity  and  mortality  rate  from  diphtheria  in  the  city  has  been  lower 
than  for  any  similar  period  since  diphtheria  has  been  a  reportable  disease. 
In  spite  of  Boston's  increase  in  population,  there  has  been  no  year  since 
1861,  when  statistics  were  first  available,  when  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  from  diphtheria  has  been  as  low  as  during  the  present  year,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  there  has  been  no  year  since  1871,  when  cases  of 
diphtheria  were  first  reported,  when  the  number  of  reported  cases  of 
diphtheria  has  been  so  low.  Up  to  and  including  November  30,  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty  cases  and  ninety  deaths  have  been  reported  in  Boston. 
In  the  past,  with  a  much  smaller  population,  deaths  from  diphtheria  in 
Boston  have  been  as  high  as  878  in  a  single  year.  The  death  rate  from 
diphtheria  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years,  but  when  it  be  considered 
that  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
150'  and  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  the  reported  number 
of  cases  reached  five  thousand  in  a  single  year,  the  record  thus  far  for 
1925  is  certainly  remarkable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  marked  annual  fluctuations  in  cases  and 
deaths  from  diphtheria  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  that  the  tendency 
of  the  death  rate  from  diphtheria  to  decrease  was  apparent  even  before 
the  discovery  of  anti-toxin,  we  should  not  jump  at  conclusions  that  our 
diphtheria  problem  has  been  fully  solved  by  present  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  disease.  Before  accepting  any  such  conclusion  we  must,  in  the 
light  of  past  experiences,  wait  until  we  can  see  what  the  death  rate  from 
diphtheria  in  Boston  will  be  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  at  least. 

The  law  affecting  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases  in  Massachu- 
setts has  been  changed  by  chapter  215  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  so  that  begin- 
ning with  October,  1925,  all  communicable  cases  of  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  shall  be  reported  to  local  boards  of  health,  instead  of  to  the 
State  Department,  as  heretofore,  and  the  local  board  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  control  of  all  communicable  diseases  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Detention  Hospital  on  Southampton  street  has  been  put  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  for  the  detention 
and  treatment  of  lepers  and  smallpox  patients. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Graphic  Survey  brings  to  light  some  interest- 
ing features  in  connection  with  the  relative  standing  of  health  services 
in  the  cities  of  this  countrj^.  In  the  graphs  that  are  shown,  Boston 
stands  out  as  the  leading  city  in  comparison  with  others  that  have  been 
illustrated  by  these  graphs.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  a  survey 
of  100  American  cities  had  been  made  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  with  the  American  Child  Health  Association  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  co-operating.    A  so-called  city  rating  plan 
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was  devised  with  an  appraisal  form,  and  experts  visited  the  different 
cities  and  made  examinations  and  investigations  of  all  available  sources, 
including  associations,  departments,  organizations,  hospitals,  and  socie- 
ties engaged  in  public  health  and  welfare  work.  The  Graphic  Survey 
states:  "The  Appraisal  Form  lists  and  defines  the  functions  ordinarily 
exercised  by  city  health  departments  and  tells  what  set-up  and  results 
may  be  demanded  under  each.  The  graphs  which  head  this  page  and 
border  the  cover,  chart  the  tides  of  health  work  in  their  respective  cities 
at  the  time  the  surveys  were  made.  Each  column  registers  the  credit 
then  due  under  the  rating  plan  for  each  of  the  several  major  activities: 
vital  statistics,  control  of  communicable  diseases  and  tuberculosis,  pre- 
natal health  work,  protection  of  the  baby,  the  pre-school  child  and  the 
school  child,  sanitation,  laboratory  service,  and  popular  health  education. 
At  a  glance,  the  health  officer  or  citizen  can  see  what,  according  to  this 
standard,  is  well  done,  and  what  needs  further  emphasis." 

Scores  for  the  larger  cities  surveyed  are  not  yet  available,  but  of 
smaller  cities  the  scores  ranged  from  35  to  792  points,  with  1,000  points 
regarded  as  perfection.  Boston  has  scored  for  health  service  a  total  of 
898  points,  with  9  points  added  for  special  activities,  allowing  a  grand 
total  of  907  out  of  a  possible  1,000  points.  Unofficially,  it  has  been  said 
that  Boston  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  cities  in  America.  This, 
it  has  been  further  stated,  is  a  remarkable  score,  without  taking  into 
account  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  health  service  in  Boston 
since  the  survey  was  made. 

The  Graphic  Survey  states,  in  commenting  on  some  of  the  services: 
"In  Boston,  the  Health  Department  has  developed  a  plan  which  has 
received  universal  commendation,  whereby  the  three  Grade  A  medical 
schools,  Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boston  University,  furnish  the  medical 
personnel  which  functions  at  the  baby  and  pre-school  age  weekly  con- 
ferences. The  medical  personnel  in  each  instance  is  supervised  by  the 
professor  of  pediatrics  of  the  respective  schools  and  the  City  of  Boston 
pays  each  medical  school  for  that  service  rendered.  This  assures  the 
babies  of  Boston  a  high  type  of  pediatric  service  free  from  any  inference 
of  political  preferment  or  placement.  The  medical  schools  in  turn  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  presented  by  these  conferences  as  a 
training  opportunity  for  medical  students.  ...  A  total  of  114,057 
home  visits  were  made  to  babies  and  pre-school  age  children  during  the 
eleven  months  since  the  reorganization  of  the  work  under  the  Health 
Department.  The  nursing  division  is  linked  up  with  the  Simmons 
College  department  of  public  health  nursing,  whereby  the  students  at 
this  institution  receive  an  opportunity  for  doing  held  work  in  child 
hygiene." 

Summary  of  Rating. 

City  of  Bo3ton     Population  770,400     Grade  school  population  126,024 

Total  points  89S     Live  births  19,020     Stillbirths  610 

Rated  by  Drake  Date  August  15,  1925 
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Maximum 

Number 

Activity. 

Points. 

Allowed. 

Vital  Statistics  

60 

60 

Communicable  Diseases  

175 

159 

Venereal  Diseases  

50 

43 

Tuberculosis  Control  

100 

80 

T  T        111           c    y~i  1    *  1  1 

Health  of  Child  

350 

320 

Sanitation;  Food  and  Milk  Control;  Water;  Sewer- 

age   

175 

154 

Laboratory  

70 

65 

Popular  Health  Instruction  

20 

17 

Total  

1,000 

898 

Special  Activities  

9 

Total  points  scored  

907 

An  historical  sketch  of  health  activities  in  Boston  was  printed  in 
the  Year  Book  for  1923-1924. 


HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees. 

Joseph  P.  Manning,  President. 
Thomas  A.  Forsyth,  Secretary. 
Carl  Dreyfus.  Henry  S.  Rowen,  M.  D. 

George  G.  Sears,  M.  D. 


Superintendent  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
John  J.  Dowling,  M.  D. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
temporary  aid  to  the  sick  and  injured  citizens  of  Boston  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  such  services  in  their  homes  or  places  of  residence.  As  the 
institution  is  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  city,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  care  for  nonresidents  without  compensation.  Under  any  other 
plan,  the  objects  for  which  it  exists  would  be  defeated,  the  worthy  poor, 
who  are  legal  residents,  would  be  crowded  out,  and  it  would  be  the  resort 
of  great  numbers  of  those  who  have  no  claims  upon  the  city,  but  are 
only  too  ready  to  accept  charity  from  any  source. 

In  addition  to  the  Main  Hospital,  the  trustees  have  charge  of  the 
South  Department  for  infectious  diseases,  the  Haymarket  Square  Relief 
Station,  the  East  Boston  Relief  Station,  and  the  Convalescent  Home  in 
Dorchester. 
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The  trustees  are  incorporated  and  authorized  to  receive  and  hold 
real  and  personal  estate  bequeathed  or  devised  to  said  corporation  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  81.000,000. 

Ol  T-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Old  and  New. 
James  W.  Manary,  M.  D.,  Director. 

The  first  Out-Patient  Department  of  any  hospital  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  in  1786,  and  by  1800  two  more  had  been  established. 
The  last  two  decades  have  seen  an  amazing  development  in  such  activi- 
ties, with  one  hundred  in  the  year  1900,  increasing  to  four  thousand  in 
1922. 

Boston,  in  1864,  opened  the  doors  of  her  newly  constructed  munici- 
pal hospital  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  her  midst  who  were  in  need 
of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  In  the  same  year,  additional  proof 
of  the  humanitarian  spirit  was  shown  in  equipping  part  of  the  basement 
of  the  South  Pavilion  for  the  treatment  of  those  patients  who  were 
sufficiently  able  to  come  from  their  homes  to  the  hospital  daily  or  at 
suitable  intervals.  The  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  therefore,  started  in  the  basement  of  the  main  hospital  in  1864. 
During  the  first  year,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  forty  patients 
per  week,  ninety-eight  minor  surgical  operations  were  performed,  and 
in  all  2,080  persons  were  treated. 

The  Ophthalmic  Service  of  the  Out-Patient  Department,  in  charge 
of  Doctor  Williams,  was  administered  with  great  success  and  soon  in- 
creased beyond  the  limits  of  its  accommodations,  although  the  rooms 
devoted  to  this  branch  had  no  means  of  adequate  ventilation  and  patients 
could  be  treated  only  with  great  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  to  the 
attending  physicians.  In  1866  a  communication  from  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Staff  set  forth  to  the  trustees  the  necessity  of  additional 
accommodations  to  provide  in  part  for  lectures  and  operating  purposes. 
The  trustees,  in  turn,  believing  that  the  increase  of  Out-Patient  Service 
demanded  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  recommended  immediate 
consideration  by  the  City  Council. 

In  June,  1867,  the  City  Council  appropriated  816,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  the  treatment  of  out-patients.  It  was  planned  to 
build  in  connection  with  the  porters'  lodge  located  at  the  corner  of 
Harrison  avenue  and  East  Concord  street.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
because  the  foundations  of  the  old  building  were  found  unsafe  to  build 
upon,  another  appropriation  of  SI, 200  was  granted,  thus  making  the 
total  amount  available  for  building  817,200.  This  building,  when 
complete,  although  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  present  structure, 
was  eminently  convenient  and  useful  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected  and  was  productive  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  benefit  to  many 
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at  very  small  expense  to  the  city.  It  not  only  housed  the  various  branches 
of  the  Out-Patient  Department,  but  also  afforded  accommodations  for 
coroners'  inquests,  funerals,  et  cetera.  In  this  same  year  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  Out-Patient  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff. 

The  years  immediately  following  saw  a  marked  increase  in  activi- 
ties, due  in  great  measure  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  hospital  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  Boston,  and  also  of  Roxbury,  recently 
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annexed  to  Boston.  In  1869  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicine  to  out-patients.  In  1874  the  Gynecological  Service 
was  established.  By  1879  the  annual  number  of  patients  had  grown  to 
6,000,  representing  20,000  visits  a  year.  By  1883  the  number  of  Out- 
Patient  Services  had  grown  from  three  to  eight,  and  the  demand  for 
more  room  became  increasingly  insistent.  In  1886  the  City  Council 
voted  .$16,000  for  improvement  of  the  Out-Patient  Building.  This 
amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  money  was  not  used  at  this  time. 
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In  1889  the  building  which  is  now  located  at  the  foot  of  Springfield 
street  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $69,000,  to  serve  as  the  main  entrance 
to  the  hospital,  to  accommodate  the  new  Medical  Out-Patient  Service, 
and  to  provide  on  the  third  floor  dormitories  for  employees.  Two  years 
later  the  old  lodge  building  was  completely  rebuilt  for  Surgical  Out- 
Patient  purposes. 

In  1903  a  new  five-story  Surgical  Out-Patient  Building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  8120,000  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge  building,  and  specifica- 
tions called  for  a  large  number  of  small  private  rooms.  This  new  Surgical 
Out-Patient  Building  housed  seven  activities  and  with  its  sister  building, 
the  Medical  Out-Patient,  bid  fair  to  meet  all  future  needs. 

After  the  World  War,  however,  demands  for  greater  accommoda- 
tions became  imperative,  and  in  1921  a  loan  of  8629,000  was  authorized 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  Out-Patient  Department. 

On  October  21,  1924,  the  new  Out-Patient  Building,  designed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  and  situated  at  the  corner  of  Harrison 
avenue  and  East  Concord  street,  was  dedicated  and,  one  week  later,  the 
treatment  of  patients  commenced,  with  no  interruption  of  the  various 
services.  The  building  is  L-shaped,  with  the  longer  leg  on  East  Concord 
street,  rises  seven  stories  in  height,  six  and  the  mezzanine,  contains  300 
rooms,  is  of  fireproof  construction  throughout,  is  built  of  brick  trimmed 
with  stone,  and  in  appearance  conforms  to  the  other  buildings  of  the 
group.  The  entrance  and  exit  are  on  different  streets.  The  upper  floors 
are  reached  by  two  modern  elevators  and  three  fireproof  staircases. 

On  each  floor  are  toilets  for  patients  and  personnel,  telephone  booths, 
cleaners'  closets,  specimen  rooms,  laboratories,  drinking  fountains,  and 
other  conveniences. 

Every  laboratory  is  equipped  with  gas,  electricity,  air  pressure, 
vacuum  and  high-pressure  steam.  Each  doctor's  office  is  equipped  with 
X-ray  illuminators  and  a  special  signal  system. 

First  Floor. —  On  the  first  floor  is  the  entrance  hall  and  lobby,  so 
arranged  and  planned  as  to  handle  large  numbers  of  patients  without 
confusion.  Here  the  clinical  record  is  started  and  from  here  patients 
are  directed  to  their  destination.  In  the  settlement  clerk's  office  the 
legal  responsibilities  to  Boston  of  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  care  of 
their  sick  and  injured  are  determined.  Nearby  is  the  tunnel  to  the  main 
hospital  through  which  patients  may  go  to  the  X-Ray  Department  and 
other  branches  of  the  institution. 

In  the  long  wing  is  the  children's  clinic,  with  a  large  waiting  room 
where  children  can  be  seen  at  once  by  the  physician  who  sends  them  to 
special  isolation  rooms  if  he  suspects  infectious  diseases.  Danger  of 
infection  to  healthy  children  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  pediatric  clinic 
is  thus  eliminated.  Here  are  rooms  for  teaching  mothers  milk  modifi- 
cation and  the  proper  care  and  cleanliness  of  infants.  Here  are  also 
rooms  and  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases. 
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The  office  of  the  admitting  physician  is  located  on  the  main  floor. 
Each  person  seeking  treatment  for  the  first  time  must  be  seen  by  this 
physician,  who  makes  a  potential  diagnosis  and  assigns  the  patient  to  the 
proper  clinic.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  admitting  physician  to  confirm  all 
requisitions  for  X-ray,  transfers  from  one  clinic  to  another,  and  to  super- 
vise all  references  for  admittance  to  the  Main  Hospital.  All  persons 
who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Main  Hospital,  but  who  have  no  settle- 
ment in  Boston,  as  determined  by  the  settlement  clerk,  are  referred  to 
the  admitting  physician,  who  decides  whether  the  case  is  sufficiently 
urgent  to  be  admitted  at  once,  or  whether  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  a 
state  infirmary  or  chronic  hospital. 

Mezzanine  Floor. —  On  the  mezzanine  floor  are  located  the  Genito- 
urinary Department  and  the  Record  Room.  The  Genito-Urinary 
Department  is  reached  by  a  special  stairway,  to  insure  privacy,  leading 
from  the  main  hall.  To  afford  individual  privacy  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion, small,  well-equipped  private  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  these  and 
similar  cases  are  available. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mezzanine  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Record 
Room  which  is  equipped  with  stacks,  cabinets,  and  tables.  The  remain- 
ing space  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  orthopedic  shops. 

The  Record  Room  is  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  building  by 
means  of  two  pieces  of  machinery,  a  pneumatic  tube  to  the  first  floor 
and  a  Lamson  carrier  to  all  other  floors.  In  dispensary  work,  the  hours 
are  short,  but  the  volume  of  practice  very  large.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  give  their  time  free.  It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  how  essential 
it  is  that  the  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  Out-Patient  Department 
be  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  expedition  in  the  handling  of 
records.  The  histories  or  records  reach  each  of  the  wide  variety  of 
clinics  as  soon  as  the  patient.  There  are  no  annoying  delays  imposed 
upon  the  physician  and  no  confusion  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

Second  Floor. —  On  the  second  floor  are  located  the  two  surgical 
clinics,  for  men  and  for  women.  Dressing  rooms,  with  many  small 
examination  rooms,  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
privacy. 

Third  Floor. —  On  the  third  floor  are  located  the  male  and  female 
fracture  clinics,  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  equipped  with  every 
modern  means  of  treatment.  The  increasing  activities  of  hospital  work 
are  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  2,316 
X-ray  plates  were  made  in  1903,  and  44,237  radiographs  were  taken  in 
1924. 

The  Division  of  Physio-Therapy,  also  located  on  this  floor,  consists 
of  eleven  treatment  rooms,  a  physicians'  examining  room,  dress  rooms, 
and  a  large  waiting  room,  used  in  common  with  the  fracture  clinics. 
The  work  of  this  branch  is  so  great  that  the  massage  clinic,  a  subdivision 
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of  physio-therapy,  carries  on  its  work  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  leaving  the 
division  free  for  physio-therapy  treatment  during  the  remainder  of  the 
morning. 

The  Physio-Therapy  Division  is  equipped  with  modern  electro- 
therapeutic  apparatus.  The  treatment  consists  of  baking,  massage, 
exercises,  and  use  of  the  various  electrical  currents  such  as  galvanic, 
faradic,  sinusoidal,  high  frequency,  static,  ultra  violet  ray,  and  hydro- 
therapy. The  conditions  most  commonly  treated  are  fractures  (follow- 
ing reduction  and  immobilization),  sprains,  synovitis,  bursitis,  myositis, 
neuritis,  neuralgia,  arthritis,  paralysis  of  various  forms,  hypertension, 
and  rickets. 

Fourth  Floor  (or  Medical  Floor). —  In  the  larger  wing  are  the  male 
and  female  medical  clinics,  each  with  its  own  corridor  and  with  all  rooms 
private,  a  large  class  room  for  the  teaching  of  medical  students,  a  special 
room  for  the  social  service,  a  well-furnished  laboratory,  and  a  large 
room  for  the  clinic  chief.  In  the  shorter  wing  are  the  cardiac  clinic 
equipped  with  electro-cardiograph,  also  the  metabolism,  gastric,  and 
tropical  diseases  clinics. 

Fifth  Floor. —  In  the  larger  wing  are  located  the  eye  clinic  and  the 
ear,  nose  and  throat  clinic.  Both  are  equipped  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  specialized  work:  dark  room,  large  room  for  hearing  tests,  Barony 
chair  room,  small  private  rooms  with  special  Sorenson  and  Kny-Scheerer 
chairs,  floor  lamps,  and  air  pressure  for  use  in  Sorenson  apparatus.  In 
the  shorter  wing  are  located  the  gynecological  and  pre-natal  clinics, 
with  special  attention  given  to  privacy  which  is  so  essential  in  these 
clinics. 

Sixth  Floor. —  On  the  sixth  floor  is  the  skin  clinic,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  with  approximately  12,000  visits  recorded  annually. 
The  staff  consists  of  six  visiting  physicians,  all  of  whom  are  in  continuous 
service  throughout  the  year.  This  arrangement  is  to  the  great  advantage 
of  both  patients  and  doctors,  as  it  affords  opportunity  for  extended 
observation  of  a  case  from  admission  to  discharge.  The  technical  equip- 
ment and  physical  arrangement  include  all  the  new  and  accepted  ideas, 
both  from  architectural  and  medical  standpoints.  There  are  fifteen 
examining  and  operating  rooms,  a  special  room  for  treating  patients 
with  radium  and  sun  lamps,  a  large  room  equipped  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, a  large  room  for  the  chief  of  service,  a  special  room  for  social 
service,  a  well  furnished  laboratory,  and  a  room  in  which  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  more  interesting  medical  conditions. 

The  neurological  clinic,  recently  reorganized  and  now  in  charge  of 
the  Professors  of  Neurology  from  the  Harvard  and  Tufts  Medical  Schools, 
includes  several  small  rooms  in  which  patients  may  be  seen  in  private. 
The  chief  work  of  this  branch,  however,  is  research  and  the  expense  is 
met  by  money  received  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School.    This  division 
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is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  centers  for  neurological  research  and 
teaching  and,  as  such,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  community  in  the 
relief  of  neurological  and  mental  conditions,  in  the  training  of  medical 
students,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  medical  knowledge. 

This  floor  is  also  occupied  by  the  Division  of  Applied  Immunology 
which  has  a  large  laboratory  for  the  production  of  vaccines  and  sera 
and  several  small  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  patients.  Some  of  its 
activities  are  curative  vaccine  inoculation  for  bronchial  asthma,  chronic 
bronchitis,  impetigo,  protective  inoculation  against  typhoid,  para- 
typhoid, vaccination  against  smallpox,  protective  injection  against 
rabies,  inoculation  protection  against  hay  fever,  Schick  tests,  toxin  anti- 
toxin injections,  and  Swift-Ellis  treatment.  During  the  past  year,  996 
antirabic  injections  were  administered. 

Opportunities  for  education  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  are 
ample  for  medical  students,  nurses,  social  service  workers,  and  patients. 
Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boston  University  Medical  Schools  are  here  affiliated. 
Thirty-four  physicians  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  students  num- 
bering as  many  as  130  a  day.  Here  can  be  studied  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  acute,  chronic,  incipient,  and  imaginary.  The  medical  student 
may  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  pathology  of  the  average  bed  patient  in 
a  hospital,  but  he  who  is  able  to  make  a  diagnosis  on  every  case  seen  in 
an  Out-Patient  Department  is  well  equipped  to  practice  medicine.  For 
nurses  entering  specialized  lines,  out-patient  training  is  indispensable. 
Students  of  social  service  enjoy  opportunities  for  field  or  practical  work. 
Patients  receive  exact  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  the  treatment 
which  results  is  educational.  The  increased  percentage  of  acute  cases 
shows  that  the  public  are  appreciating  more  and  more  the  advantages  of 
early  treatment  and  the  danger  of  delay. 

The  activities  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  shorten  the  stay  of 
patients  in  the  Main  Hospital.  Laboratory  work,  tests,  metabolisms, 
X-rays,  cystoscopies,  pyelograms,  et  cetera,  save  much  hospital  bed  care. 
Earlier  discharge  from  the  Main  Hospital  and  subsequent  treatment  in 
the  Out-Patient  Department  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  by  shorten- 
ing the  period  of  the  patient's  disability,  minimizing  his  physical  suffer- 
ing, and  reducing  economic  loss. 

The  table  on  page  119  shows  the  increase  of  costs  in  the  care  of 
ward  patients  and  out  patients. 
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Out-Patiext  Department. 


Main  Hospital. 


Patients. 


Visits. 


Total  Cost. 


Cost  per 
Visit. 


Patients. 


1,143 
12,733 
12,983 
17,740 
27,328 
38,650 
40,032 
39,351 
28,S96 
45,095 


8,164 
41,451 
50,123 
65,976 
99,125 
124,633 
127,559 
143,398 
118,656 
210,173 


87,086  So 
7,706  18 
9,396  77 
13,550  33 
21,770  04 
30,911  70 
84,02S  21 
119,230  01 


80  14 
12 
09 
11 
17 
23 
71 
57 


1,167 
5,368 
6,853 
8,439 
8,578 
9,109 
10,834 
16,074 
15,131 
22,245 


Fifty  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  civic  virtue  of  a  city  could 
be  judged  by  the  care  given  its  unfortunate  sick  and  dying.  Today 
civic  virtue  is  measured  by  the  thought  and  effort  of  a  city  to  maintain 
health  among  its  people. 


INSTITUTIONS  DEPARTMENT. 
David  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 
Margaret  Foley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Chapter  222  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  authorized  the  organization 
and  consolidation  of  the  Boston  Infirmary,  Children's  Institutions, 
Institutions  Registration,  and  Penal  Institutions  Departments,  the  new 
department  to  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  of  said  depart- 
ment under  the  charge  of  a  single  department  head. 

Chapter  7  of  the  Ordinances  of  1920-1921  was  passed  by  the  City 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  August  25,  1920,  establishing 
the  Institutions  Department  and  transferring  to  it  all  the  rights,  powers, 
duties,  and  obligations,  as  well  as  the  employees,  of  the  abolished 
departments. 

By  chapters  9  and  10  of  the  Ordinances  of  1924-1925,  approved  by 
the  Mayor,  January  20,  1925,  the  control  of  Deer  Island  and  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Deer  Island,  and  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  Penal 
Division,  were  placed  under  a  new  executive  department  to  be  known 
as  the  Penal  Institutions  Department. 
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Covimissioner. 

The  commissioner  is  the  executive  and  administrative  head  of 
the  department  and  is  empowered  to  organize  his  department  in  such 
divisions  as  he  may  find  necessary  for  its  proper  conduct.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Deputy  Commissioners. 

Chapter  222,  section  2,  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  provided  that 
"If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  any  deputy  commissioners  or 
other  officials  to  act  directly  under  the  head  of  the  said  new  depart- 
ment, such  deputy  commissioners  or  other  officials  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  as  provided  in  the  case  of  heads  of  departments 
and  others  by  sections  9,  10,  and  11  of  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909 
and  Acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto;  but  other- 
wise the  civil  service  laws  shall  not  apply  to  such  appointments." 

Chapter  7,  section  4,  of  the  Ordinances  of  1920-1921,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  not  more  than  two  deputy  commissioners  to  act 
directly  under  the  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and  perform  such 
duties  as  said  commissioner  shall  direct. 

Child  Welfare  Divisio?i. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  has  the  care  of  about  800  neglected 
and  abandoned  children  of  parents  having  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston. 
It  is  the  preventive  medicine  of  welfare  work,  for  the  proper  care  of 
children  is  the  most  effective  way  to  cure  the  maladies  of  ill-health, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  Boston  was  a  pioneer  in  adopting  the  policy 
of  boarding  out  its  wards  in  private  homes  instead  of  housing  them  in 
institutions.  Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may  apply  for  the  care 
of  one  or  more  children  listed  in  the  department,  stating  age,  sex,  and 
nationality  preferred.  Paid  investigators  then  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  home  offered,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  its  com- 
forts but  the  character  of  the  people,  their  income,  and  general  environ- 
ment. Children  are  placed  in  homes  of  their  own  religion  and,  if  possible, 
of  their  own  nationality.  On  admission  to  the  department,  each  child 
is  given  a  complete  mental  and  physical  examination,  including  a  blood 
test.  Children  in  general  poor  health  are  usually  placed  in  the  country. 
All  children  are  visited  at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals  by  the  Child 
Welfare  visitors  to  assure  their  general  well-being  and  happiness.  In 
the  ordinary  foster  home,  -13  per  week  and  two  outfits  of  clothing  each 
year  are  allowed  by  the  division  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  four- 
teen and,  in  some  cases,  if  the  child  is  kept  in  school,  after  that  age. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1925,  the  division  cared 
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for  an  average  of  766  children,  of  whom  457  were  in  boarding  homes, 
181  in  free  homes,  and  128  in  institutions. 

Registration  Division. 

The  Registration  Division  is  the  admitting  agency  for  dependent 
and  defective  persons  to  city  and  state  institutions.  During  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1925,  1,496  persons  were  admitted  to  Long  Island 
Almshouse  and  Hospital  and  1,527  to  the  State  Infirmary.  The  num- 
ber of  admissions  to  Long  Island  will  probably  increase  annually  because 
under  the  law  a  person  now  acquires  a  settlement  by  five  consecutive 
years'  residence  without  public  aid,  and  settlement  is  more  easily  acquired 
than  formerly,  when  payment  of  taxes  was  in  some  cases  required. 

The  division  investigates  and  determines  the  settlement  of  all 
dependent  and  neglected  children  for  whose  care  application  is  made  to 
the  department  and  also  settlement  of  all  patients  in  state  sanatoria  for 
whose  care  claim  for  payment  is  made  to  the  Boston  Health  Department. 

Physicians  of  the  department,  during  the  year  ending  January  31, 
1925.  examined  1,521  patients,  of  whom  1,036  were  committed  to  the 
state  mental  hospitals  and  19  for  inebriety  or  drug  habit  to  the  State 
Farm,  Bridgewater. 

Infirmary  Division. 

The  Boston  Almshouse  and  Hospital  was  established  on  Long  Island 
in  1887,  and  today  the  hospital  ranks  second  to  none  of  its  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  visiting  staff  includes  many  prominent  physicians 
and  the  City  of  Boston  is  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  such  men, 
pre-eminent  in  their  profession,  freelj'  and  gladly  devoting  themselves 
to  help  the  sick  and  the  needy. 

The  children,  for  whom  a  separate  building  has  been  set  aside  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  physician  and  registered  nurse  specially 
trained  in  the  care  of  children,  are  nominally  in  charge  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Division.  A  teacher,  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor,  supervises  their  training  throughout  the  year. 

The  out-patient  service  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  nurse 
is  on  full-time  duty. 

A  nurses'  training  school  is  maintained  by  this  division. 

On  February  1,  1925,  the  number  of  inmates  was  1,060,  with  a  daily 
average  throughout  the  year  of  943,  of  whom  383  were  hospital  cases. 

Randidge  Excursions. 
George  L.  Randidge,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  bequeathed  to  the  city 
850,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  to  provide  outings  for  children 
whose  means  did  not  permit  trips  to  the  country.  The  management  of 
these  outings  is  intrusted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Institutions.  Every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  300 
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children  are  taken  on  the  city  steamer,  "Michael  J.  Perkins,"  to  Rains- 
ford  Island  where  they  spend  the  day,  the  boat  returning  them  to  the 
city  at  5  p.  m.  Forty-five  excursions  are  thus  provided  and  about 
13,500  children  entertained  on  an  income  of  about  $2,000. 

Tickets  for  outings  are  given  to  churches  and  other  responsible 
organizations  throughout  the  city  for  distribution  without  discrimination 
as  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  congested 
districts  of  the  city  and  to  institutions  which  care  for  dependent  children. 
A  nurse  and  a  matron  are  in  daily  attendance. 

Steamer. 

The  institution  steamboat,  "George  A.  Hibbard,"  is  maintained  for 
Long  Island  transportation  service. 

New  Chronic  Hospital. 
The  removal  of  Long  Island  Hospital  to  Parker  Hill,  where  care  will 
be  taken  not  only  of  present  inmates  of  Long  Island  Hospital  but  of 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  City  of  Boston  suffering  from  chronic  diseases, 
or  diseases  which  will  become  incurable  unless  they  have  prolonged  treat- 
ment, will  soon  be  a  matter  of  fact  since  the  City  Council  has  approved 
the  $1,000,000  appropriation  requested  and  plans  have  already  been 
drawn.  This  first  chronic  hospital  the  City  of  Boston  is  building  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 


LAW  DEPARTMENT. 
E.  Mark  Sullivan,  Corporation  Counsel. 

Historical  Review. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  city  was  really  created  when  the 
office  of  "Attorney  and  Solicitor  for  the  City  of  Boston"  was  established 
in  1827. 

In  1866,  by  ordinance  of  April  2,  the  Law  Department  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  City  Solicitor  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  con- 
current vote  of  both  branches  of  the  City  Council.  The  City  Solicitor 
chose  his  associates  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

In  1881,  by  ordinance  of  March  30,  the  office  of  Corporation  Counsel 
was  established  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Law  Department. 
There  was  retained,  however,  the  office  of  City  Solicitor.  He  had  charge 
of  all  trial  causes,  represented  the  city  before  the  legislative  committee, 
and  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  having  general  supervision  over  all  trials,  legislative 
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matters,  and  all  the  work  of  the  office,  rendered  legal  opinions  for  depart- 
ment heads  and  other  city  officials.  Both  the  Corporation  Counsel  and 
City  Solicitor  were  appointed  annually  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the 
City  Council. 

In  1904,  by  chapter  23  of  the  ordinances  of  that  year,  the  office  of 
City  Solicitor  was  abolished  and  the  Law  Department  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

By  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909.  Charter  Amendments,  the 
Corporation  Counsel  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  now  organized,  the  Law  Department  consists  of  a  Corporation 
Counsel  and  eleven  assistants  corporation  counsel,  two  of  whom  are 
city  conveyancers.  The  department,  in  addition  to  prosecuting  and 
defending  all  lawsuits  and  causes  for  and  against  the  city  and  county, 
is  required  by  ordinance  to  do  all  the  conveyancing  work  for  the  various 
municipal  departments:  is  required  to  furnish  legal  opinions  to  the 
various  department  heads  and  city  officials  on  matters  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  then-  duties  and  is  required  to  appear  and  represent  the 
city  before  the  committees  of  the  Legislature. 

Legislation. 

In  considering  the  legislative  branch  of  this  department,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  state  expenditures, 
and  54  per  cent  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  expenditures  are  paid 
by  the  City  of  Boston,  and  therefore  every  bill  presented  to  the  Legislature 
is  closely  scanned.  The  legislative  session,  as  a  rule,  is  approximately 
five  months. 

In  1924  there  were  1.835  bills  considered  by  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  535  by  the  Senate,  and  11  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
preceding  session:  2,381  in  all;  or  379  more  than  in  1923.  Of  these, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  enactments  relating  to  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Chapter  3,  authorizing  the  City  Treasurer  to  sign  release  deeds  to 
persons  redeeming  land  taken  by  or  sold  by  the  City  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes. 

Chapter  70,  authorizing  the  City  of  Boston  to  transfer  to  its  Park 
Department  for  playground  purposes  certain  land  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Hospital  Department.  This  is  part  of  the  Convalescent  Home 
property  in  Dorchester. 

Chapter  S9,  placing  employees  of  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 
Bridges  Commission  under  the  Boston  Retirement  Act. 

Chapter  120,  authorizing  the  City  of  Boston  to  borrow  sufficient 
money  outside  the  debt  limit  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for 
alterations  in  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  and  the  South  Boston  Tunnel. 
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Chapter  142,  changing  the  name  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  328,  fixing  the  tax  limit  of  the  City  of  Boston  at  $12.75. 

( 'hapter  332,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  special  night  elevator 
inspectors  and  the  inspection  of  passenger  elevators  at  night  in  the  City 
of  Boston. 

Chapter  352,  authorizing  the  City  of  Boston  to  borrow  outside  of 
the  debt  limit  $2,000,000  for  additions  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Chapter  353,  authorizing  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  to 
construct  a  portion  of  the  westerly  border  lot  of  West  Roxbury  Parkway. 

Chapter  308,  providing  that  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
State  be  authorized  to  improve  the  aircraft  landing  field  in  East  Boston. 

Chapter  370,  providing  that  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
construct  a  roadway  from  River  street  to  Regent  street  in  the  Hyde  Park 
district  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  399,  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  $400,000  outside  the  debt 
limit  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  building  in  the  Brighton  and 
Allston  district  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  410,  redivisioning  the  City  of  Boston  into  wards. 

Chapter  424,  apportioning  Suffolk  County  into  representative 
districts. 

Chapter  442,  authorizing  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  to 
expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  $600,000  for  strengthening,  repaving,  and 
repairing  the  bridge  on  Massachusetts  avenue,  across  the  Charles  River 
Basin,  between  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  to  alter  the  draw  span  in  said 
bridge  into  a  fixed  span  (Harvard  Bridge). 

Chapter  444,  providing  for  the  construction  and  use  of  an  additional 
station  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Subway,  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  Cambridge  and  Charles  streets  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  468,  fixing  the  time  when  the  polls  shall  be  open  at  elections 
in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  475,  authorizing  the  borrowing  outside  the  debt  limit  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,200,000  for  the  widening  and  construction  of  Tre- 
mont  street,  from  Arlington  square  to  its  intersection  with  Stuart  street 
in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  476,  authorizing  the  borrowing  outside  of  the  debt  limit  of 
$1,200,000  for  the  widening  and  construction  of  Kneeland  street,  at  or 
near  Washington  and  Stuart  streets,  to  Atlantic  avenue  in  the  City 
of  Boston. 

Chapter  478,  providing  additional  fire  protection  for  horses  and  mules. 
Chapter  479,  amending  the  city  charter. 

Chapter  480,  providing  for  the  payment  of  $395,706.74  to  the  City 
of  Boston  from  the  surplus  funds  collected  by  the  state  to  provide  suitable 
recognition  of  those  residents  of  Massachusetts  who  served  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with  Germany. 

Chapter  488,  regulating  and  restricting  the  use  of  buildings  and 
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premises,  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings,  and  the  occupancy  of  lots  in 
the  City  of  Boston  and  for  said  purposes  dividing  the  city  into  districts 
(zoning  law). 

Chapter  493,  fixing  Boston's  share  of  the  state  tax  at  S2. 752.000. 

Conveyancing  Department. 
From  February  1,  1924,  to  Fetruary  1,  1925,  136  titles  were  passed 
and  awards  made.  Many  instruments  of  conveyance  were  drafted, 
including  deeds  and  leases  and  numerous  examinations  of  titles  were 
completed.  The  records  in  the  Land  Court,  including  abstracts  of 
title  to  all  land  sought  to  be  registered  in  the  City  of  Boston,  were 
examined. 

Enforcement  of  the  Building  Law. 

From  February  1,  1924,  to  February  1,  1925,  there  were  referred  to 
the  Law  Department  by  the  Building  Department  325  egress  cases,  225 
of  which  are  now  disposed  of  and  100  pending;  230  sprinkler  complaints, 
approximately  100  disposed  of  and  130  now  pending:  125  violations  of 
the  building  law.  75  disposed  of  and  50  pending. 

Two  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari  were  brought  against  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  are  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court;  two  petitions  for  writs  of  mandamus  were 
brought  against  the  Building  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston,  one 
still  pending  and  one  dismissed. 

Disposition  of  Claims  Referred  to  the  Law  Department  by  the 


City  Council. 

Claims  pending  February  1,  1924    438 

Claims  received  during  fiscal  year  1924-1925       .      .      .  1.071 

Claims  approved  during  fiscal  year  1924-1925      .      .      .  375 

Claims  disapproved  during  fiscal  year  1924-1925  .      .      .  489 

Claims  pending  February  1,  1925    1,509 

Amount  of  claims  approved   838,252.56 

Amount  of  claims  disapproved   8116,211.02 


Many  suits  were  brought  wherein  the  City  of  Boston  or  the  City 
Collector  was  the  plaintiff,  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  water  bills,  etc.,  in 
which  cases  a  considerable  sum  has  been  collected. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Cases  in  which  compensation  was  paid   167 

Cases  in  which  emploj'ees  were  not  entitled  to  compensation,  431 

Cases  tried  before  Industrial  Accident  Board       ...  50 

Cases  in  which  employees  declined  compensation        .      .  14 

Cases  in  which  no  disposition  has  been  made  yet               .  8 
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Disposition  of  Suits. 
Summary  of  Tort  Actions  Against  City. 


Number  of  cases   316 

Verdicts: 

Plaintiff   43 

Defendant   49 

Disposed  of  without  payment   29 

Settled   195 

Total  ad  damna  $1,106,000.00 

Total  of  verdicts   $41,685.73 

Total  of  payments                                          ...  $114,689.64 

Summary  of  Contract  Actions  Against  City. 

Number  of  cases   12 

Verdicts  (defendant)   1 

Settled    11 

Total  ad  damna   $181,230.97 

Total  payments   $100,131.64 

Summary  of  Land  Damage  Petitions. 

Number  of  cases   59 

Trials: 

Plaintiff   1 

Defendant       .    4 

Settled                                                         ...  54 

Total  payments   $118,218.46 

Summary  of  Riot  Actions  Against  City. 

Number  of  cases   2 

Verdicts : 

Plaintiff   1 

Defendant   1 

Total  payments   $25 . 00 


One  suit  for  additional  compensation  under  the  Retirement  Act, 
resulting  in  a  payment  of  $468.71  to  the  pensioner. 

Two  petitions  to  restrain  violation  of  the  Retirement  Act;  both 
dismissed. 

Eight  petitions  for  abatement  of  taxes,  three  of  which  were  dismissed, 
four  settled  and  one  finding  for  the  petitioner. 

One  petition  for  removal  of  a  body;  dismissed. 

One  petition  to  recover  taxes  alleged  to  have  been  paid  twice;  verdict 
for  the  city. 

Five  suits  for  damage  to  leasehold  rights,  four  settled  with  payments 
to  plaintiffs  amounting  to  $3,800;  one  dismissed. 
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Petition  to  enjoin  city  from  paying  over  money  in  Province  street 
taking;  injunction  issued. 

Petition  to  enjoin  prosecution  under  health  laws;  injunction  not 
allowed. 

Petition  for  writ  of  mandamus  for  reinstatement  to  position;  writ 
issued. 

Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  quash  proceedings  for  revocation  of 
garage  permit  ;  writ  issued. 

Port  Differentials  Case. 

A  petition  had  been  filed  by  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  seek- 
ing to  do  away  with  existing  differential  export  freight  rates,  whereby  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk  are  given  a  two  and  three 
cent  freight  rate  differential  under  the  City  of  Boston  and  other  New 
England  ports.  This  differential  has  resulted  in  drying  up  the  Port  of 
Boston  and  diverting  commerce  that  naturally  would  flow  through  this 
port  to  those  ports  in  whose  favor  the  differential  exists.  This  depart- 
ment for  and  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston  intervened  in  favor  of  the 
petition  and  was  represented  at  all  hearings  and  arguments  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  City  of  Boston  argued  that, 
aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the  facts,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  no  constitutional  right  to  establish  differential  rates 
which  gave  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another,  and 
that  differential  rates  were  a  violation  of  clause  G,  section  9,  Article  I,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that, — 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulations  of  commerce  or  revenue  to 
the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another. 

The  case  was  argued  and  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  May,  1923,  and  was  decided  early  in  1925.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ruled  that  the  freight  differentials  were  not 
unreasonable  and  not  unduly  preferential  but  it  decided  that  certain  of 
the  railroad  carriers  should,  without  an  order  of  the  commission,  eliminate 
certain  freight  differentials  on  grain  from  certain  ports  in  the  differential 
territory  to  the  Atlantic  seaport.  This  was  a  partial  victory  for  the 
petitioners.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  decide  the 
constitutional  question  raised  by  this  department  but  ruled  as  follows 
on  this  point : 

This  contention  we  shall  not  discuss.  The  complaints  are  brought  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  invoke  exercise  of  powers  thereby  delegated  to  us 
by  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  (Clause  3,  section  8, 
Article  I).  As  an  agency  of  Congress  we  must  assume  that  in  laying  statutory 
duties  upon  us  it  has  not  transcended  its  powers. 
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The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  requesting 
the  elimination  of  certain  of  the  differentials,  is  encouraging  and,  while  the 
main  decision  was  not  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission as  a  whole  leads  this  department  to  believe  that  the  differential 
rate  problem  will  soon  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  petitioners  and 
that  the  commission  is  desirous  of  alleviating  the  situation  at  the  Port  of 
Boston. 

Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital  Investigation. 

On  January  2,  1900,  Robert  Breck  Brigham,  late  of  Boston,  died, 
leaving  a  will  which  contained  certain  devises,  leaving  the  entire  residue 
of  his  estate  to  certain  trustees,  to  hold  and  invest  and  to  apply  part  of  the 
income  thereof  for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Boston 
for  certain  chronic  and  incurable  cases  for  those  citizens  of  Boston  who 
by  reason  of  their  ailment  should  be  unable  to  earn  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood for  themselves,  this  hospital  to  be  known  as  the  Robert  Breck 
Brigham  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  and  information  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Boston,  His  Honor  advised  this  department  in  April,  1924,  to  file  a  petition 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  urging  him  to  file  a  bill 
in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  against  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital  for  Incurables 
on  the  grounds  that  they  have  been  misusing  and  misapplying  the  funds 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert  Breck  Brigham,  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  established  by  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  said  Robert 
Breck  Brigham.  Accordingly,  a  complaint  was  filed  by  this  department 
with  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  by  the  statutes 
of  this  commonwealth  to  file  such  a  bill  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Many  hearings  were  held  upon  His  Honor's  petition  and  the  matter  at 
the  present  time  is  still  being  heard  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Telephone  Rate  Increases. 

During  the  past  year  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the 
history  of  the  department  has  been  occupying  its  attention, —  the  case 
against  telephone  rate  increases.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  brief  filed  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  other  intervening  municipalities 
with  the  Massachusetts  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Status  of  the  Parties. 

The  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  required 
in  this  case  by  the  law  of  our  commonwealth  to  prove  by  adequate 
evidence  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  rates.  The  burden  is  on 
the  company.  Under  the  statutes  of  this  commonwealth,  the  com- 
plainants have  an  official  status  in  this  hearing  and  this  status  they 
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have  established  by  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Laws,  chapter  159,  section  20. 

The  proposed  rates  were  filed  with  this  commission  by  the  com- 
pany on  December  1,  1924,  and  thereafter,  on  that  same  day.  the  formal 
complaint  of  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston,  protesting  the 
proposed  rates,  was  filed  with  this  commission.  In  the  complaint  of 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  mayors  of  fourteen  other  Massachusetts 
cities  and  the  selectmen  of  one  hundred  fourteen  Massachusetts  towns 
have  formally  joined,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty-nine  cities 
and  towns  which  are  formally  united  in  the  complaint  of  Mayor  Curley 
of  Boston.  Appearances  have  been  entered  in  this  case  by  representa- 
tives of  forty  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  some  of  their  representatives  have  been  heard.  This 
makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  sixty-nine  cities  and  towns  that  have 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  rate  schedule. 

Importance  of  the  Case, 

The  telephone  company  is  seeking  authorization  by  this  commis- 
sion of  a  new  rate  schedule  which,  according  to  their  own  estimate, 
will  require  the  telephone  users  in  Massachusetts  to  pay  annually  to 
it  an  increase  in  rates  of  approximately  $9,500,000  which,  if  capitalized 
at  the  rate  of  return  (8  per  cent)  asked  for  by  this  company,  would 
represent  an  increased  capital  investment  of  SI  18,750,000.  Neither  the 
increase  nor  the  capitalization  of  such  an  increase  is  a  trifling  sum  and 
the  complainants  regret  that  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  this 
should  have  been  given  such  a  brief  study  by  those  charged  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  rate  payers.  The  company,  it 
now  appears,  commenced  its  preparation  for  this  case  in  March,  192-1, 
and,  while  the  hearings  on  the  special  rate  increases  of  last  year  (1924) 
were  in  progress,  the  company's  rate  experts  were  then  engaged  in  build- 
ing up  a  rate  schedule  which,  according  to  the  company's  own  testi- 
mony, is  comparable  to  its  requirements  figure  that  logically  could 
have  been  arrived  at  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  company's  appraisal 
and  inventory.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  company's  rate  expert,  was  instructed 
as  early  as  March,  1924,  to  develop  a  rate  schedule  that  would  produce 
for  Massachusetts  an  annual  increase  in  rates  over  the  present  rate 
schedule  of  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars.  It  was  not  until  four  months 
thereafter  that  the  company  commenced  to  make  the  inventory  of  its 
property  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  inventory  and  this  appraisal  were 
not  completed  until  January  of  the  present  year  (1925).  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant coincidence  that  the  estimated  future  necessities  of  the  company 
coincide  not  only  with  the  appraisal  upon  which  they  are  based  but 
with  the  expected  figure  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Whitney's  rate  schedule. 
The  company's  method  of  procedure  reverses  the  logical  order  to  be 
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pursued  in  :i  rate  case.  Rates  should  be  based  upon  the  company's 
valuations  and  the  company's  requirements.  These  two  having  first 
been  determined,  a  dependable  rate  schedule  may  be  built  thereon. 
Mr.  Whitney  commenced  to  build  his  schedules  long  before  either  the 
company's  valuations  or  their  reasonable  requirements  based  thereon 
had  yet  become  known. 

This  probably  is  the  reason  why  there  is  such  little  consistency 
between  Mr.  Whitney's  forecast  of  what  his  rates  will  produce  and 
the  schedule  of  studies  made  by  the  company  last  year  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  commission  on  the  private  branch  exchange  revenues  for 
the  city  of  Worcester,  which  were  then  considered  typical,  and  why 
Mr.  Jones'  statement  at  the  commencement  of  last  year's  rate  case  of 
his  company's  requirements  differs  so  widely  from  statements  made  by 
counsel  for  the  company,  later  in  that  case,  and  by  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  case. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  greater  degree  of  candor  has  not  marked 
the  company's  dealings  with  this  commission  and  with  the  public. 
A  frank  statement  early  in  the  rate  hearings  of  last  year  of  what  the 
company  was  then  contemplating,  namely,  a  general  rate  increase, 
and  what  it  was  doing  in  the  way  of  preparing  its  evidence  to  support 
its  expected  requests  for  a  general  increase  in  rates  would  have  prob- 
ably shortened  the  time  consumed  by  this  commission  in  listening  to 
the  company  and  the  complainants  who  appeared  in  that  case.  It  is 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  the  officials  of  the  New  England  Com- 
pany have  shown  no  disposition  to  permit  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  formal  complainants  in  this  case  to  have  access  to  their  original 
books  of  account.  The  million  dollars  and  more  which  this  company 
has  spent  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  its  side  of  the  pending 
case  must  be  paid  for  by  the  rate  payers.  This  is  the  company's  hour 
of  accounting  to  the  public.  It  has  failed  utterly  to  deal  frankly  and 
openly  with  this  public  from  whom  its  income  is  derived  and  whom  it 
professes  to  serve  on  the  basis  only  of  a  "reasonable  return." 

The  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  came  to 
this  case  with  the  advantage  of  the  experiences  of  the  Bell  System, 
gained  in  many  other  rate  cases  tried  by  its  associate  companies  through- 
out the  United  States;  and  it  has  applied  to  the  presentation  of  its  case 
the  formula  that  had  been  evolved  for  it  by  its  parent  and  owner,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  complainants,  however,  had  no  such  organization  at  hand  for 
this  work  such  as  had  been  developed  by  the  parent  company  for  the 
New  England  Company  long  before  the  latter  had  any  need  of  such 
assistance.  But  if  the  complainants  were  unprepared,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Commonwealth's  Department  of  Public  Utilities  that  it  was 
any  better  equipped  for  the  great  task  which  this  case  placed  upon  it. 
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Nor  has  it,  in  our  opinion,  taken  adequate  time  or  means  to  master 
thoroughly  the  great  problems  involved.  Its  assistant  engineer  and 
likewise  its  service  inspector  took  too  much  for  granted  in  the  way  of 
data  presented  by  the  company  for  their  examination.  Surely,  had  the 
commission  yielded  to  our  importunities  that  the  company  be  required 
to  open  its  books,  records,  and  original  vouchers  to  an  examination  by 
our  experts  and  accountants,  we  should  not  expect  them  to  have  been 
content  with  so  little  as  was  made  available  by  the  telephone  company 
to  the  commission's  employees.  We  believe,  however,  that  Air.  Keefe's 
efforts  have  been  a  highly  intelligent  and  very  helpful  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  before  us.  Without  the  assistance,  how- 
ever, of  the  City  of  Boston's  expert,  Air.  Samuel  H.  Mildram,  and  his 
staff,  we  feel  that  the  inexcusable  self-interest  of  the  telephone  company 
would  have  resulted  in  this  commission  knowing  much  less  of  the  essen- 
tials of  this  rate  case.  As  it  is,  the  telephone  rate  payers  of  this  com- 
monwealth know  that  we  of  counsel  for  the  complaining  municipalities 
have  in  our  earnestness  and  sustained  zeal  to  protect  their  interest  neither 
"hesitated  at  blame''  nor  "faltered  at  praise." 

The  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  now  flouts 
the  Massachusetts  rule  under  which  the  Bell  System  has  in  this  state 
prospered  to  a  degree  not  elsewhere  exceeded.  Because  of  the  incident 
high  prices  of  materials,  it  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  a  valuation  theory 
which,  as  they  have  applied  it  in  this  case,  is  an  incomplete  statement 
of  the  law.  The  Massachusetts  rule  has  always  been  "a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  prudently  invested  and  used  in  the  public  service  "  —  an 
assurance  through  the  years  to  company,  investors,  and  the  rate  payers 
alike,  that  has  been  tantamount  to  a  continuing  guarantee.  But  it 
better  serves  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's 
present  purposes  to  forego  for  the  moment  the  beneficence  and  wisdom 
of  the  commonwealth  that  has  nurtured  and  fostered  the  telephone 
industry  and  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of  Yankee  genius. 

Vain  of  its  false  sense  of  security  and  independence,  it  boldly  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  its  pound  of  flesh.  They  shall 
have  it  —  but  not  one  drop  of  blood,  because  that  is  "not  so  nominated 
in  the  bond."  We  will  give  them  a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  their 
plant.  When  indeed  did  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ever  yield  them 
less?  But  now  they  shall  have  what  they  demand  and  no  more.  But 
what  is  the  measure  —  the  legal  measure  —  of  a  fair  return  on  the  pres- 
ent fair  value  of  a  utility's  plant?  It  is  the  current  value  of  money;  and 
the  current  value  of  money  is  something  less  than  what  the  company 
has  attempted  to  prove  in  this  case.  It  is  not  8  per  cent.  The  average 
yield  on  current  investments  in  public  utility  securities  is  something 
less  than  6  per  cent.  The  rule  shall  be  applied  to  the  instant  case,  and 
it  must  not  be  distorted  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  accustomed 
level  of  this  company's  dividends.    The  current  cost  of  money  is  cheaper 
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than  it  has  been  since  before  the  World  War.  If  the  costs  of  telephone 
materials  have  gone  up,  so  also  has  the  price  of  money  gone  down.  The 
present  value  of  this  company's  plant  is  now  inflated  only  because  the 
value  of  money  is  deflated.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  compensating 
law  of  economics. 

No  increase  in  telephone  rates  can  be  justified  by  the  sophistries 
attempted  by  the  company  in  this  case.  Nor  will  this  commission  — 
we  are  confident  —  in  so  great  a  public  matter  as  this  be  misled  by 
factitious  theories  nor  blinded  to  their  duty  and  the  truth  for  the  waul 
of  more  and  essential  data  withheld  from  them  and  the  people  by  this 
company.  In  any  rate  case  where  increases  are  sought  by  the  utility, 
the  maxim  by  which  the  commission  should  be  guided  is  "No  fair  return 
without  a  fair  disclosure!" 

Important  Legislative  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1925,  Pertaining  to 

Boston. 
Acts. 

Chapter  39,  approved  February  19,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  new 
ward  areas  (of  1924)  for  the  city  election  on  November  3,  1925,  also  for 
the  assessing  of  taxes  in  1925. 

Chapter  136,  approved  March  18,  increasing  from  100  to  300  the 
number  of  signatures  required  on  nomination  papers  of  City  Council 
candidates. 

Chapter  219,  approved  April  6,  relating  to  the  use  of  buildings  and 
premises,  etc.,  being  an  amendment  of  Boston's  zoning  law. 

Chapter  258,  approved  April  18,  authorizing  loans  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  outside  debt  limit  for  construction  of  Congress  Street  Bridge 
over  Fort  Point  channel.  An  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  each  loan 
must  be  appropriated  from  general  income  for  same  object. 

Chapter  271,  approved  April  27,  fixing  tax  limit  for  1925  for  municipal 
purposes  at  not  exceeding  $11.75  on  each  $1,000  of  valuation. 

Chapter  278,  approved  April  29,  authorizing  loans  during  a  period 
of  five  years  not  to  exceed  $800,000  in  all,  for  construction  of  two  more 
ferryboats  needed  for  the  East  Boston  line,  same  to  be  outside  the  debt 
limit.  An  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  each  loan  must  be  appropriated 
from  general  income  for  said  object. 

Chapter  285,  approved  April  29,  relating  to  the  appointment,  by  the 
district  attorney  of  Suffolk  County,  of  eight  assistant  district  attorneys 
at  specified  salaries,  said  appointees  to  be  removable  at  discretion  of  the 
former. 

Chapter  309,  approved  April  30,  regulating  appropriations  for 
school  purposes  for  each  year  up  to  1929  inclusive,  etc. 

Chapter  323,  approved  April  30,  authorizing  loans  outside  debt 
limit  during  a  period  of  five  years  not  exceeding  $225,000  in  all,  for  the 
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widening  and  construction  of  River  street  from  Everett  square  to  Matta- 
pan  square,  including  alteration  of  railroad  bridge  near  River  Street 
Station.  Part  of  the  expense  must  be  met  by  appropriation  from  general 
income. 

Chapter  325,  approved  April  30.  authorizing  the  widening  and  con- 
struction of  Morton  and  Washington  streets.  Dorchester,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  §325,000,  outside  debt  limit.  An  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  each  loan  must  be  appropriated  from  general  income  for  said 
object. 

Chapter  327,  approved  May  1,  regulating  appropriations  for  con- 
struction of  schoolhouses  and  raising  tax  limit  by  as  much  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  meet  such  expense  from  general  income. 

Chapter  330,  approved  May  I .  providing  for  the  laying  out  and 
construction  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  of  a  route  to 
accommodate  traffic  between  Boston.  Quincy,  and  other  points  south 
and  east,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,590,000,  of  which  one-third  will  be 
met  by  the  state. 

Chapter  333,  approved  May  1 .  providing  for  the  widening  and  con- 
struction of  Dock  square.  Faneuil  Hall  square,  and  adjacent  streets, 
loans  to  meet  expense  to  be  issued  for  not  exceeding  $2,250,000  outside 
debt  limit,  and  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  said  amount  of  loans  to  be 
appropriated  from  general  income  for  same  object. 

Chapter  341.  approved  May  1,  providing  for  the  elimination  of  the 
crossing  at  grade  of  Governor  square  by  cars  using  Boylston  Street  Sub- 
way, also  the  improvement  of  street  car  service  on  Commonwealth 
avenue  and  Beacon  street,  etc..  the  alterations  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Transit  Department  and  loans  to  be  issued  for  expense  incurred. 

Resoh'es. 

Chapter  14,  approved  April  7,  authorizing  an  investigation  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  as  to  establishing  a  public  reservation 
on  both  sides  of  Charles  river  adjacent  to  Spring  Street  Bridge  connecting 
West  Roxbury  and  Dedham.  the  report  to  be  submitted  by  December  15. 

Chapter  24,  approved  April  24,  providing  for  an  investigation  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  as  to  the  establishing  of  a  free 
port  within  the  Port  of  Boston  under  federal  authority.  Report  due 
December  15. 

Chapter  32,  approved  April  29.  allowing  an  extension  of  time  to 
December  15  for  the  special  commission  to  investigate  the  project  for  a 
new  downtown  south-to-north  highway,  with  comprehensive  layout  for 
correlated  street  improvements  and  subways,  also  plans  for  traffic  regula- 
tion and  parking  of  vehicles. 

Chapter  33,  approved  April  29,  providing  for  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  concerning  the  construction  of  a  covered  channel  for  the 
Canterbury  branch  of  Stony  Brook. 
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Chapter  34,  approved  April  30,  directing  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  consider  the  suggestion  of  publishing  and  distributing 
lists  of  automobile  owners  and  licensed  operators  for  the  use  of  police 
departments  of  the  cities  and  towns.  Pending  legislative  action,  the 
said  department  is  authorized  to  issue  lists  of  such  owners  as  are  registered 
for  1926  at  a  price  to  cover  cost  of  same. 

Chapter  35,  approved  April  30,  providing  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  (Planning  Division)  and  the  Boston 
Transit  Department  of  a  project  for  a  new  subway  under  Huntington 
avenue  and  Stuart  street  and  an  extension  of  same  to  Summer  and  State 
streets,  report  and  recommendations  to  be  submitted  by  December  15. 

Chapter  36,  approved  April  30,  directing  further  investigation  by 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (Planning  Division)  as  to  the 
construction  of  a  surface  transfer  station  for  the  use  of  the  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  west  of  Harvard  avenue,  Brighton,  also  of  a  project  for  a 
rapid  transit  line  from  Boston  through  Cambridge  and  Somerville.  A 
report  with  recommendations,  etc.,  is  due  by  December  15. 

Chapter  37,  approved  May  1,  directing  the  above-named  division 
to  study  and  consider  the  problem  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
between  Boston  proper  and  East  Boston. 

Chapter  38,  approved  May  1,  providing  for  further  investigation,  by 
a  joint  special  legislative  committee,  of  questions  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Elevated  Railway  Company  and  extension  of  public  control,  also  the 
creation  of  a  metropolitan  transportation  district,  etc.  Report  due 
December  15. 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Murray,  President. 
Guy  W.  Currier,  Vice  President. 
Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Connolly.         Louis  E.  Kirstein. 
William  A.  Gaston. 


Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Director. 

Tne  Boston  Public  Library,  which  opened  its  doors  in  1854,  is  at 
once  the  oldest  and  the  largest  free  municipal  library  supported  by 
taxation  in  any  city  of  the  world.  Its  Central  building  in  Coplej'  square 
is  a  mecca  for  art  lovers,  but  its  real  significance  lies  in  the  steadily 
expanding  service  which  for  more  than  seventy  years  it  has  rendered 
to  the  people  of  Boston.  Its  thirty-one  branches  and  more  than  three 
hundred  and  thirty  deposit  stations  bring  it  close  to  the  homes  of  all 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  children  in  the  schools  and  the  firemen 
and  policemen  who  guard  the  city's  safety.    Its  stock  of  books  at  the 
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last  annual  inventory  numbered  1,333,264  volumes,  of  which  almost 
exactly  one  million  were  housed  in  the  Central  Library,  and  the  rest 
were  distributed  among  the  branches.  A  careful  revision  of  the  branch 
collections  is  now  in  progress,  as  a  means  of  adapting  them  more  per- 
fectly to  the  needs  of  their  respective  districts. 

From  this  great  reservoir  of  learning  and  refreshment,  the  citizens 
of  Boston  borrowed  last  year  3,132,194  books,  an  increase  of  209,333 
over  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  these  volumes  drawn  for  home 
use,  students  used  fully  half  a  million  books  in  the  Central  Library, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  eager  recourse  of  children  and  adults  to  the  branch 
libraries  for  purposes  of  study;  in  a  number  of  branches  as  many  as 
two  hundred  children  flock  in  every  day  after  school  for  the  help  which 
the  library  can  give. 

Many  eminent  citizens  of  Boston  have  had  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library.  Among  its  founders  were  Edward  Everett,  George 
Ticknor,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Its  librarians  have 
included  a  number  of  the  men  most  famous  in  the  history  of  modern 
library  science.  Among  them  were  Francis  C.  Jewett,  the  most  eminent 
bibliographer  of  his  day;  Justin  Winsor,  later  librarian  of  Harvard 
University  and  author  of  many  historical  works  of  great  learning;  and 
Herbert  Putnam,  now  librarian  of  Congress.  The  present  Director, 
Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  was  in  June,  1925,  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  the  national  organization  of  librarians,  to 
serve  during  the  year  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

No  name  connected  with  the  history  of  the  institution  is  held  in 
higher  honor  than  that  of  Josiah  Bates,  the  Boston  boy,  later  a  member 
of  the  London  banking  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  whose  gifts  of  money 
gave  the  library  its  first  powerful  impetus,  and  Avhose  name  is  com- 
memorated in  Bates  Hall,  the  greatest  reading  room.  The  Bates  Fund 
of  $50,000,  given  by  him  in  1853,  is  still  one  of  the  library's  largest  book 
funds;  it  was  preceded  only  by  the  Bigelow  Fund  of  $1,000,  given  in 
1850,  before  the  opening  of  the  library,  by  John  P.  Bigelow,  then  Mayor 
of  Boston.  In  the  seventy-five  years  since  Ma3ror  Bigelow's  day,  forty- 
seven  funds,  large  and  small,  have  been  bestowed  on  the  library  by 
public-spirited  benefactors;  the  total  principal  of  these  funds  now 
amounts  to  $717,582. 

Of  even  more  significance  than  these  gifts  of  money,  however, 
are  the  precious  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts,  comprising  thou- 
sands of  items,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  rarity,  which  have  been 
given  and  bequeathed  to  the  library,  and  which  form  today  its  greatest 
title  to  distinction.    A  brief  account  of  some  of  these  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Ticknor  Library  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books  was 
bequeathed  in  1871,  by  George  Ticknor,  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  trustees  of  the  library.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  both  a  great  scholar  and 
a  great  citizen  of  Boston.    One  of  the  most  cultured  men  of  his  time,  he 
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became  the  "world's  leading  authority  on  Spanish  literature,  of  which 
he  published  his  famous  history  in  1849.  The  books  which  form  the 
Ticknor  collection  were  brought  together  during  a  long  career  of  teaching 
and  writing.  He  traveled  in  Spam  at  a  time  when  few  book  collectors 
had  visited  that  country,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pick  up  items  of  very 
great  rarity,  some  of  which  are  practically  unique.  Included  among 
them  are  numerous  volumes  which  bear  the  marks  of  the  Inquisition. 
Mr.  Ticknor  was  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  molding  the  Boston  Public 
Library  during  the  early  years  of  its  history;  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  was  due  the  selection  of  the  volumes  purchased  in  its  formu- 
lative  period,  which  determined  largely  the  character  of  the  institution. 
A  fund  left  by  Mi*.  Ticknor  makes  possible  the  steady  increase  of  the 
collection  which  he  formed,  and  the  Ticknor  Library  now  numbers  over 
seven  thousand  volumes. 

The  John  Adams  Library,  housed  in  the  Teachers'  Reference  Room 
at  Copley  square,  was  in  its  day,  with  one  exception,  the  finest  private 
library  in  the  possession  of  any  American.  John  Adams  had  conceived 
early  in  life  the  intention  of  collecting  a  library,  and  he  acquired  books 
with  zeal  and  intelligence  throughout  a  long  and  active  career.  The 
collection,  which  now  numbers  3,019  volumes,  shows  a  wide  culture  and 
versatility  of  taste,  but  the  books  on  political  and  constitutional  history, 
collected  largely  during  diplomatic  missions  in  Europe,  and  used  in 
writing  his  "Defense  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  form  the  most  compact  and  solid  portion  of  this  library  of 
our  second  president.  Adams  bequeathed  his  precious  books,  many 
of  them  containing  extensive  annotations  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  Town 
of  Quincy,  but  after  a  succession  of  vicissitudes  they  were  deposited  hi 
the  Boston  Public  Library  and  now  form  one  of  its  most  interesting 
special  collections. 

The  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection,  which  occupies  a  beautiful 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  library,  is  a  unique  expression  of  the  life- 
long hobby  of  a  citizen  of  Boston.  Mr.  Brown  began  to  collect  a  library 
of  musical  scores  while  he  was  a  student  in  Harvard  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1856.  For  sixty  years  Mr.  Brown's  great 
delight  was  centered  in  these  books.  Many  of  them  are  manuscript 
scores,  written  in  his  own  hand  because  the  originals  could  not  be  pur- 
chased. Thousands  of  them  contain  clippings,  programs,  and  other 
illustrative  material  carefully  pasted  in  by  Mr.  Brown  who,  up  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  made  regular  visits  to  the  library  for  this  purpose. 
The  collection  has  been  called  the  most  useful  and  interesting  musical 
library  accessible  to  the  public  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  It  now 
contains  over  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  including  the  scores  of  all  the 
music  which  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Sj-mphony  Orchestra 
and  the  other  leading  musical  organizations  of  the  city. 

The  Bowditch  Library  of  works  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
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kindred  subjects  was  (he  first  special  collection  which  the  Boston  Public 
Library  received.  Given  by  his  sons  in  1858,  it  forms  a  memorial  to  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  one  of  America's  greatest  scientists. 
Chained  to  a  business  career  throughout  his  life,  he  yet  found  time  and 
energy  to  be  one  of  the  leading  mathematicians  of  his  age.  His  "Amer- 
ican Practical  Navigator"  was  the  foundation  of  our  country's  achieve- 
ments in  maritime  commerce.  Its  successive  editions  are  still  the  chief 
reliance  of  all  who  sail  ships.  His  fame  rests  mainly,  however,  upon  his 
service  in  making  LaPlace's  "Mecanique  Celeste"  accessible  to  English 
readers.  The  translation  of  this  great  work,  in  Bowditch's  own  hand, 
together  with  many  other  manuscript  volumes  of  his  journals  and  com- 
monplace books,  are  included  in  the  collection  which  bears  his  name.  A 
fund  of  $10,000  has  made  it  possible  to  make  annual  purchases,  which 
have  brought  this  great  collection  of  mathematical  and  astronomical 
works  up  to  a  total  of  more  than  8,500  volumes. 

The  Prince  Library  possesses  a  peculiar  sentimental  interest,  as  well 
as  unrivalled  value  for  students  of  our  local  history.  Thomas  Prince, 
who  was  born  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  in  1687,  was  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church  from  1717  until  his  death  in  1758.  Like  Mr.  Allen 
A.  Brown,  Mr.  Prince  conceived  in  his  student  days  at  Harvard  College 
the  idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  books  which  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  complete  in  its  field.  From  the  first,  he  thought  of  this  collec- 
tion in  a  public-spirited  way.  He  called  it  the  "New  England  Library," 
and  early  adopted  a  bookplate  bearing  this  title.  By  hook  and  by  crook 
he  laid  hands  on  every  possible  book  which  bore  on  the  early  history  of 
New  England;  he  collected  so  successfully  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Prince  Library  1,899  volumes,  containing  3,800  titles.  No  such  collec- 
tion, brought  together  under  such  conditions,  exists  anywhere  else  in 
this  country.  It  contains  many  items  of  the  very  highest  rarity  and 
interest.  It  is  still  the  possession  of  the  Old  South  Church,  to  which 
Mr.  Prince  left  it,  but  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  Public  Library 
since  1866  and  forms  the  precious  nucleus  of  the  library's  collection 
of  Americana. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  valuable  collections  of  books,  most  of 
them  possessing  personal  interest,  which  are  housed  on  the  Special 
Libraries  floor  of  the  library.  The  Barton  Collection  of  Shakespeareana 
and  other  Elizabethan  literature,  which  is  perhaps  the  library's  greatest 
source  of  pride,  was  purchased,  not  given.  But  a  score  of  other  collec- 
tions, devoted  to  such  varied  subjects  as  the  Civil  War,  Walt  Whitman, 
History  of  Woman,  Robert  Browning,  the  Theatre,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  have  been  given  to  the  library  by  those  who  formed  them, 
and  remain  here  as  living  memorials. 

The  Public  Library  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
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five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  each  for  a  five-year  period.  The 
work  of  the  Central  Library  and  its  branches  employs  the  services  of 
about  five  hundred  persons,  and  is  carried  on  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  City  Treasury,  which  in  1925  amounted  to  8863,772:  the  portion  of 
this  appropriation  allotted  to  the  buying  of  books  was  $100,000. 

Few  visitors  to  the  library  realize  how  great  a  variety  of  operations 
is  carried  on  within  its  walls.  The  Ordering  Department  has  charge  of 
all  the  work  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  books  and  other  library 
material.  The  Shelf  Division  locates  the  new  volumes  on  the  shelves 
and  has  charge  of  the  annual  inventory  of  the  library's  books.  The 
Catalogue  Department  prepares  the  cards  for  the  public  catalogues  and 
compiles  various  reading  lists  and  other  bibliographies  issued  from  time 
to  time.  The  editor  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  Bulletin  and 
other  publications.  The  Printing  Department,  with  three  linotypes  and 
four  printing  presses,  prints  the  catalogue  cards  and  bulletins  and  all  the 
stationery  and  other  forms  used  in  the  institution.  The  Library  Bindery 
bound  last  year  over  oo. 000  volumes  ana  mounted  more  than  3.000  en- 
gravings, photographs,  and  maps.  The  Branch  Issue  Division  has 
charge  of  the  daily  interchange  of  books  between  the  Central  Library 
and  its  branches,  and  of  the  Deposit  Collection  of  some  60,000  volumes, 
devoted  entirely  to  supplying  the  demands  of  branch  readers.  In  the 
basement  of  the  library  are  various  shops,  together  with  the  power  plant 
which,  among  other  things,  generates  all  the  electricity  required  by  the 
institution. 

All  these  departments  are  closed  to  the  public.  The  open  depart- 
ments include  those  of  Circulation,  in  charge  of  the  issue  of  books  for 
home  use;  Reference,  whose  function  it  is  to  assist  readers  and  students 
in  the  use  of  library  material:  Registration,  which  issues  library  cards  to 
borrowers.  The  supervisor  of  work  for  children  has  charge  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Room  at  the  Central  Library  and  of  the  work  for  children  through- 
out the  library  system:  fully  half  the  library  cards  now  in  use  are  in  the 
hands  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Special  Libraries 
Department,  covering  the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  houses  many 
important  collections,  including  fine  arts,  music,  technology,  maps,  and 
the  various  collections  received  by  gift,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  Statistical  Department  controls  the  great  collection 
of  public  documents  and  material  on  economics  and  finance.  The 
names  of  the  Patent,  Newspaper,  and  Periodical  Divisions  and  the  Teach- 
ers' Reference  Room  are  all  self-explanatory.  The  Information  Office, 
which  is  equipped  with  directories,  guide  books,  and  college  catalogues, 
provides  current  information  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Open  Shelf 
Room  is  intended  for  desultory  readers  who  like  to  see  a  book  before  they 
borrow  it.  The  Government  Document  Service  receives  promptly  all 
the  latest  publications  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  of  the 
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leading  chambers  of  commerce,  as  a  means  to  providing  quickly  the 
latest  information  available  in  official  sources. 

The  Lecture  Hall,  accessible  by  a  special  entrance  from  Boylston 
street,  affords  a  meeting  place  for  numerous  organizations  of  an  educa- 
tional nature  and  also  for  a  number  of  University  Extension  courses. 
Its  most  important  use,  however,  is  for  the  lecture  courses  given  by  the 
library,  which  attract  hundreds  of  people  every  Thursday  evening  and 
Sunday  afternoon  from,  early  October  to  the  middle  of  April.  The 
Exhibition  Room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  library  is  occupied  during  the 
year  by  a  succession  of  interesting  exhibitions  of  an  educational  nature. 

The  library  publishes  a  bulletin  in  which  its  important  accessions 
are  listed  and  described.  From  time  to  time  it  also  publishes  compre- 
hensive catalogues  devoted  to  some  general  or  special  field  of  literature. 
The  library  is  acting  as  agent  for  the  excellent  series  of  reading  courses 
entitled  "Reading  With  a  Purpose,"  which  are  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican library  Association  as  a  part  of  its  program  of  adult  education. 

The  significant  events  of  the  past  year  include  the  receipt  of  the 
"Morris  Gest  Fund"  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  dramatic  art,  estab- 
lished by  the  gift  of  $2,652.50,  the  entire  proceeds  of  a  special  benefit 
performance  of  "The  Miracle,"  from  Mr.  Morris  Gest  of  New  York. 
The  sum  of  $1,000  was  received  from  Mr.  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  a  trustee 
of  the  Library,  to  found  the  "Louis  E.  Kirstein  Fund."  Through  the 
generosity  of  producers  of  phonograph  records,  a  beginning  was  made 
toward  a  collection  of  recorded  classic  music.  A  special  city  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  made  possible  many  important  repairs  and  improvements 
of  which  the  library  has  long  been  sorely  in  need.  A  new  Division  of 
Genealogy  has  been  created  in  the  Reference  Department.  By  a  for- 
tunate arrangement  a  complete  series  of  German  patents  for  the  years 
1914-1924  has  filled  the  gap  in  this  valuable  series,  resulting  from  the 
war.  Among  the  notable  activities  of  the  branch  libraries  was  an  ex- 
periment conducted  by  the  Tyler  Street  Branch  for  bringing  the  library 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  by  means  of  a  pushcart.  The  facilities  of  the 
Upham's  Corner  Branch  were  increased  by  fitting  up  a  former  swimming 
pool  for  use  as  a  children's  room. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  aims  to  be  an  all-pervasive  educational 
influence  in  the  community.  Its  work  supplements  that  of  the  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  and  puts  the  means  of  a  continuous 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  resident  of  the  city.  Its  history  of 
more  than  seventy  years  has  been  one  of  ever  widening  service.  That 
this  service  is  appreciated  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  past  six 
years  have  seen  a  gain  of  1,104,141,  or  about  fifty-four  per  cent,  in  the 
circulation  of  its  books,  an  increase  which  has  run  far  ahead  of  the  growth 
of  the  city's  population. 
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MARKET  DEPARTMENT. 

Patrick  H.  Graham,  Superintendent  of  Markets. 
Peter  J.  Connolly,  Clerk  and  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Faneuil  Hall  Market,  proposed  by  Mayor  Quincy  and  completed 
during  his  administration  in  1826,  was  under  the  charge  of  a  clerk  of  the 
market  until  an  ordinance  of  September  9,  1852,  established  the  office  of 
Superintendent.  Faneuil  Hall  Market  includes  the  lower  floor,  porches, 
and  cellar  of  the  buildings  called  respectively  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy 
Market.  The  superintendent  may  assign  stands  within  their  limits; 
and  it  is  his  duty,  from  time  to  time,  to  lease  the  stalls  in  the  market  at 
rents  not  less  than  those  established  by  the  City  Council.  The  market 
police  are  appointed  by  the  Police  Commissioner  and  are  under  his 
control. 

As  a  municipal  enterprise  the  Quincy  Market  has  been  steadily 
profitable,  yielding  a  total  net  income  in  rentals,  etc.,  of  about  84,500,000 
in  the  past  seventy  years.  Faneuil  Hall  Market  in  its  entirety  yields 
about  8135,000  net  yearly  income. 


OVERSEERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

Simon  E.  Hecht,  Chairman. 

Franklin  P.  Daly,  Treasurer. 

Margaret  E.  Leahy.  Charles  F.  Hale. 

George  A.  Rockwell.  Morris  Bronstein. 

Sophie  M.  Friedman.  James  J.  Crowley. 

James  H.  Stone.  Margaret  J.  Gookin. 

Grace  F.  Hurley.  Hon.  Frank  Leveroni. 


Walter  V.  McCarthy,  Secretary. 

As  early  as  1690  the  Old  Town  of  Boston  elected  a  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  The  earliest  reference  to  these  officers  by 
name  on  the  records  of  the  Town  of  Boston  occurs  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  1690-1691. 

The  care  of  the  poor  and  the  relief  of  their  necessities  were  com- 
mitted, at  a  very  early  period  (Stat.  4,  W.  &  M.)  in  this  commonwealth, 
to  certain  officers  annually  elected  in  each  town  and  called  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  and  in  case  any  town  failed  to  elect  such  officers,  their  duties 
were  discharged  by  the  Selectmen.  For  a  small  and  thinly  settled  com- 
munity, this  plan  was  simple  and  adequate.  The  powers  which  it  con- 
ferred were  very  large;  and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  parentally 
exercised.  The  overseers,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  town,  made 
such  provision  for  the  poor  as  they  deemed  best;  and  in  the  small  towns 
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the  poor  were  not  infrequently  maintained  at  private  houses,  by  persons 
who  made  contracts  for  this  purpose  with  the  towns;  and  these  contracts 
were  sometimes  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  at  public  auction. 

In  the  year  1772,  a  statute  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  (12 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  3)  which  created  the  overseers  (for  the  time  being)  of  the 
Town  of  Boston  a  body  corporate,  and  vested  in  the  new  corporation  all 
real  and  personal  property  at  any  time  theretofore  given,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  for  their  use,  such 
personal  estate  not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  pounds,  lawful  money,  and 
such  real  estate  not  to  exceed,  by  the  year,  five  hundred  pounds. 

In  Boston,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pauperism  of  the  town  had 
outgrown  the  simple  provisions  for  a  rural  population  and  several  changes 
in  the  law  were  made.  In  1864  the  board  was  reorganized.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  overseers,  as  a  corporation,  held  charitable  donations,  which 
exceeded  $100,000,  the  city  exercising  no  visitatorial  power  over  them. 
As  officers  of  the  city,  they  exercised  the  ordinary  functions  of  overseers, 
under  the  statute,  excepting  that  the  indoor  relief  was  under  charge  of 
the  Directors  of  Public  Institutions,  viz.,  the  House  of  Industry,  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  into  which  the  Almhouse 
had  been  divided,  the  overseers  having  only  the  concurrent  right  to 
admit  persons  to  the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  right  to  visit  it,  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  government  to  the  City  Council. 

The  Act  of  April  2,  1864,  made  four  changes  only.  It  changed  the 
election  of  the  board  from  one  by  wards,  for  a  single  year,  to  one  at  large 
by  the  City  Council,  for  three  years,  four  going  out  of  office  annually;  it 
gave  the  City  Council  power  to  remove  an  overseer  for  cause;  it  made 
the  corporation  directly  accountable  to  the  city;  and  it  prohibited  the 
members  of  it,  and  those  in  their  employ,  from  being  interested  in  any 
contract,  unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  a  recorded  vote  of  the  board. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  City  Council,  at  whose  suggestion 
this  statute  was  passed,  intended  that  the  reorganization  of  the  board 
should  be  the  occasion  and  opportunity  of  introducing  a  still  more  im- 
portant change,  viz.,  a  more  systematic  and  effectual  administration  of 
the  city  charities.  The  evils  of  the  old  system,  with  an  overseer  chosen 
in  each  ward,  without  responsibility  or  accountability  to  anyone  for  the 
expenditures,  were  so  manifest  that  a  radical  change  was  demanded,  and 
the  legislative  act  of  April  2,  1864,  was  secured  for  the  purpose. 

The  only  report  that  was  required  in  the  olden  time  was  a  single 
newspaper  report,  to  be  published  annually.  In  the  last  century,  and  the 
previous  one,  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  town  honored  the 
office  by  the  acceptable  discharge  of  its  duties;  but  when  the  population 
became  enlarged,  and  the  new  elements  mingled  with  the  original  stock, 
the  old  town  and  the  new  city  took  on  a  metropolitan  character;  loose 
ways  in  administration  became  apparent,  and  abuses  crept  in  which 
became  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and  deleterious  to  the  public  welfare. 
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Under  the  new  system  the  board,  acting  as  a  unit,  serving  for  a  term  of 
years,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  city  government,  has  ac- 
complished much  good.  Methods  and  instrumentalities  have  been 
introduced  never  before  adopted:  investigation  and  registration  and  a 
personal  interest  in  the  deserving  poor  have  been  recognized  as  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  change  affected  not  only  our  own  people  but 
other  municipalities  and  communities,  which  have  followed  our  example: 
and  even  in  the  British  Parliament  the  ''Boston  System"  has  been 
quoted  as  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  have  in  charge  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  that  kingdom. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  system  was  accompanied  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  for  our  own  service  and  the  accommodation  of  private 
societies  engaged  in  charitable  work.  This  building,  the  "Charity 
Bureau,"  was  erected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  private  citizens  and 
the  City  of  Boston.  It  brings  together  under  one  roof  the  most  important 
organizations  of  the  community  having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  The  records  and 
experience  of  each  are  mutually  at  command,  and  every  year  brings 
additional  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

The  Legislature  of  1921  enacted  a  law  (chapter  146  of  the  Acts  of 
1921 )  changing  the  name  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  the  Overseers  of 
the  Public  Welfare.  The  present  board  is  constituted  as  follows:  Eight 
men  and  four  \\omen.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  terms  of  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  May.  Four  overseers  are  appointed  annually  and  all 
serve  without  compensation.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  is  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May  at  which  time  the  board  elects  a  chairman 
and  treasurer  from  its  own  number.  At  the  same  meeting  the  board 
elects  a  secretary  and  fixes  his  salary.  The  secretary  is  in  charge  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  department  which  at  present  numbers  forty- 
four  employees.  Upon  the  board  falls  the  duty  of  administering  all  the 
laws  pertaining  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

A  small  village,  as  well  as  a  great  city,  has  its  different  classes  so  far 
as  worldly  means  are  concerned,  but  the  greatest  extremes  are  witnessed 
in  the  latter. 

The  number  of  the  abject  poor  in  these  large  and  crowded  aggrega- 
tions of  the  people  seems  appalling  to  tne  sensitive  mind:  human  misery 
demands  human  sympathy:  each  case  has  an  individuality  of  its  own; 
the  difficult  problem  is  to  relieve,  but  not  to  pauperize,  and  calls  for 
judicious  management  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  this 
portion  of  civic  duty. 

Our  system  of  legal  relief  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  our  experience 
and  condition,  and  framed  not  for  any  one  place,  but  for  the  state.  Our 
disbursements  are  not  merely  authorized  but  directed  by  laws,  inter- 
preted by  tradition  and  precedent  and  cannot  be  rightfully  withheld  from 
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any  applicant  coming  within  their  intent.  Our  duty,  however,  is  not 
ministerial,  to  give  whenever  requested,  but  judicial;  and  much  is  left  to 
our  conscientious  discretion.  No  pains  are  spared  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  each  claim  as  presented,  and  we  are  not  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  or 
easily  imposed  upon. 

Since  1691,  when  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  were  first  appointed  in 
Boston,  there  have  always  been  some  of  its  people  who  have  received  aid 
and  succor  at  the  public  charge;  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  now  thrown  upon  our  charity  are  not  of  the  old  native  class,  but  are 
those  who  were  born  into  their  unhappy  condition  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
who  have  sought  in  this  new  world,  without  success,  to  raise  themselves 
above  their  earlier  circumstances  It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  the  root 
of  most  of  our  pauperism  has  been  transplanted  to  our  soil. 

Poverty  should  not  be  considered  with  us  a  normal  condition,  but 
only  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who 
have  a  share  in  mitigating  its  evils  so  to  discharge  the  duty  as  not  to 
impair  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  is  self-sustaining  and  which  is 
so  honorable  to  the  individual, as  well  as  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  state. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  give,  and  that  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  only  function  of  the  board,  but  as  we  have  understood  our  duty,  it 
is  to  dispense  the  money  placed  in  our  hands  with  due  discretion  and 
judgment,  and  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
recipient.  The  aid  should  be  prompt  in  all  cases  of  real  want;  it  should 
not  be  so  large  in  amount  as  to  encourage  indolence  or  made  so  often  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  always  is  to  be  continued.  It  should  be 
considered  as  designed  only  for  an  emergency  and  not  a  standing  and 
unfailing  source  of  revenue  or  income. 

The  money  expended  by  the  overseers  is  derived  from  two  sources: 
first,  an  amount  annually  appropriated,  raised  as  other  money  for  munici- 
pal purposes,  by  taxation  on  the  citizen,  and  secondly,  from  the  income 
of  certain  trust  funds  which  the  board  holds  specially  as  a  corporation, 
the  first  investments  of  which  were  made  upwards  of  a  century  ago. 

Because  a  certain  sum  is  placed  in  our  hands,  we  do  not  believe  it 
necessarily  must  be  spent  or  given  away.  The  industrious  taxpayer 
must  not  be  charged  with  expenditures  which  are  not  actually  needed  by 
those  below  him  in  the  social  scale.  Judgment  as  well  as  sympathy  must 
be  the  measure  of  duty;  and,  while  we  administer  aid  with  tenderness 
to  those  who  are  really  unfortunate  and  suffering,  a  stern  refusal  must 
be  given  to  that  importunate  and  idle  class  who  urge  claims  which  neither 
their  circumstances  nor  character  will  justify. 

Municipal  relief  carries  with  it,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  private  beneficence.  The  individual,  if  he  chooses,  can  shut 
his  eyes  and  close  his  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  and  destitute, 
but  statute  law  and  public  policy  demand  that  this  class  shall  not  only 
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be  heard  but  their  claims  investigated.  The  very  position  of  an  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor  implies  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  means  are  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  position  of  trust  and  liable  to  abuse. 
A  soft  and  easy  temperament  will  respond  with  ready  complaisance  to 
the  appeal  of  the  importunate.  A  sterner  duty  is,  however,  required. 
The  impost er  and  the  dissolute  must  be  denied,  and  even  the  succor 
which  common  humanity  properly  dispenses  to  the  worthy  should  be  on 
such  conditions  and  with  such  limitations  as  will  not  encourage  idleness 
or  foster  that  feeling  of  dependence  which  lowers  the  stamina  of  the 
recipient  and  makes  him  a  useless  member  of  the  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  The  board  earnestly  strives  to  keep  to  this  standard, 
occasionally  introducing  new  methods,  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the 
spirit  of  the  system. 

Private  aid  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  debt  to  be  repaid;  public  aid 
as  a  right  to  be  received  without  thought  of  obligation  of  repayment. 

Municipal  relief  should  be  rendered  only  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  this  principle  is  adhered  to  strictly  in  the  conduct  of  our  office. 
In  the  central  office  can  be  found  trained  and  experienced  officials,  for 
supervision  and  control,  while  every  street  and  by-way  of  the  city  is 
covered  by  visitors  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate,  in  their  own  homes, 
the  applicants  for  assistance. 

Each  beneficiary,  upon  his  first  application,  is  required  to  give  in 
detail  his  history  and  the  antecedents  of  his  life  and  career.  These  state- 
ments are  verified  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Birth,  settlement, 
parentage,  personal  habits,  ability  to  labor,  and  general  character  become 
a  matter  of  record.  These  facts  are  embodied  in  a  registration  paper, 
which  is  filed  for  future  reference.  The  number  of  registration  papers  or 
applications  as  they  are  most  frequently  termed  totals  fifty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  (55,617).  Thus  we  have  a  complete  list  of 
cases  aided  since  the  organization  of  the  board,  with  dates  of  aid  and  the 
nature  of  relief  furnished.  We  also  have  on  file  several  thousands  of 
applications,  known  to  the  department  as  "Unaided  Papers,"  which  repre- 
sent those  cases  on  which  no  aid  was  rendered  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  facts  required  in  our  applications  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
thorough  and  judicious  discharge  of  the  duties  committed  to  the  board. 
The  exact  legal  settlements  are  determined  by  a  well  trained  force  in  the 
central  office,  imposture  is  discovered  and  checked,  while  the  worthy  poor, 
we  confidently  believe,  receive  the  aid  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their 
merits  or  necessities. 

"Out-door  relief,"  which  is  the  principal  function  of  this  board,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  administration.  By 
this  term  is  meant,  that  aid  is  furnished  to  the  applicants  in  their  own 
homes;  it  does  not  break  up  or  sever  family  or  social  ties,  it  alleviates 
much  suffering,  is  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  common  humanity,  and  is  within 
the  scope  of  official  obligation. 
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In  addition  to  those  who  receive  temporary  aid,  possibly  only  for 
two  or  three  times,  Boston,  like  every  large  city  and  town,  has  a  class  of 
dependents  who  for  years  have  been  recipients  of  its  charities;  widows 
with  families  of  little  children,  the  aged  whom  infirmities  have  disabled 
from  performing  remunerative  labor,  and  those  suffering  from  disease 
not  so  great  as  to  require  removal  to  the  hospital  or  other  institution, 
compose  in  a  large  measure  this  class.  Although  each  year  many  are 
dropped  from  the  list  by  death  or  other  circumstances,  new  cases  are 
constantly  being  added,  so  that  the  total  varies  but  little  from  year  to 
year. 

Our  cases  may  be  divided  into  five  classes;  first,  those  having  a  legal 
settlement  in  Boston  aided  at  the  expense  of  the  city;  second,  those 
having  a  legal  settlement  in  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  the 
amount  of  aid  rendered  being  reimbursed  to  us  by  the  places  of  settle- 
ment; third,  those  persons  having  no  legal  settlement,  called  state  cases, 
the  amount  of  aid  rendered  being  reimbursed  to  us  by  the  commonwealth 
in  the  full  amount;  fourth,  those  families  in  which  the  man  has  no  legal 
settlement  but  the  wife  and  children  have  a  legal  settlement.  The  man's 
share  of  aid  rendered  is  charged  to  the  state,  the  balance  being  a  charge 
to  the  city;  fifth,  cases  aided  under  chapter  118  of  the  General  Laws, 
commonly  termed  mothers'  aid  cases.  In  these  cases,  if  the  family  has 
no  legal  settlement,  the  state  reimburses  the  city  for  the  full  amount  of 
aid  rendered;  if  the  family  is  settled  in  another  municipality  but  residing 
in  Boston,  this  city  is  reimbursed  by  the  place  of  settlement  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  aid  rendered  and  the  state  reimburses  for  the 
other  third;  if  the  family  has  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston,  the  state 
reimburses  for  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  aid  rendered.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  is  not  the  same  when  the  family  is  aided  as  a  dependent 
aid  case,  but  only  when  aided  as  a  mothers'  aid  case,  and  the  reason  for 
this  departure  from  the  usual  form  of  reimbursement  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  granted  a  supervisory 
power  by  statute  in  all  mothers'  aid  cases. 

Our  own  visitors  investigate  all  the  applications  and  grant  relief 
immediately  when  necessary.  When  the  case  is  found  to  belong  to  an- 
other municipality  or  to  the  state,  due  legal  notice  is  given  proper  officials, 
correspondence  ensues  or  conferences  are  held,  and  agreement  is  reached 
as  to  where  and  how  the  case  shall  be  aided;  if  left  in  our  hands,  bills  for 
aid  rendered  are  sent  to  the  place  of  settlement  or  to  the  state. 

The  important  part  which  the  settlement  of  persons  plays  in  the 
general  scheme  of  public  relief  must  impress  even  the  uninitiated  in  the 
problem  of  relief-giving  with  the  necessity  of  having  complete  and  de- 
tailed records.  The  value  of  our  records  to  those  engaged  in  charitable 
work  cannot  be  overestimated.  At  a  moment's  notice,  at  this  office,  the 
fact  is  ascertained  whether  an  applicant  has  ever  received  any  assistance 
from  the  city;  the  time  and  amount  of  aid  rendered  are  endorsed  upon 
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the  papers,  with  other  important  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
individual  or  the  family,  and  the  condition  of  the  case. 

We  are  occasionally  given  to  understand  that,  with  all  our  vigilance, 
recipients  of  aid  are  not  always  worthy:  that  they  spend  in  self-indulgence 
what  is  given  for  the  support  of  their  families;  that  they  obtain  by  mis- 
representation relief  from  many  sources.  Few  families  are  so  fortunate 
that  all  their  members  are  unexceptionable,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  visit  upon  the  rest  the  sins  of  the  least  deserving,  who,  by  importunity 
or  personal  selfishness,  appropriate  the  larger  portion  of  the  aid  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  household  are  one  or  more  of  nobler 
traits,  superior  energy  and  self-reliance,  who  are  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
personal  considerations  to  the  general  benefit.  Often  we  find  refreshing 
instances  of  girls  or  boys  of  tender  age,  by  patient  industry  and  exemplary 
conduct,  helping  largely  to  support,  out  of  their  scanty  earnings,  their 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Every  influence  that  can  be  rightfully 
exerted,  without  infringing  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  poor  which 
are  as  sacred  as  of  those  more  fortunate,  is  brought  to  bear  to  correct 
defects  and  render  all  self-supporting. 

The  visiting  staff  in  our  department  are  individuals  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  dispensation  of  public  relief  and  great  care  has  always  been 
exercised  by  the  board  in  the  appointment  of  persons  to  this  position. 
It  is  well  that  this  has  been  the  custom  for  the  position  requires  much 
care  and  discrimination.  The  person  who  holds  it  should  be  quick  to 
discover  and  penetrate  under  the  disguises  of  sham  and  imposture,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  wisdom  to  discern  even  in  the  reserve  of  the 
worthy  the  real  merit  which  needs  assistance,  but  modestly  shrinks  from 
giving  it  publicity.  Our  visitors  are  governed  by  well  understood  rules 
and  principles  in  deciding  or  advising  what  should  be  given. 

The  character  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  board  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
benevolent  that  they  became  the  almoners  of  many  charitable  gifts  whose 
benefits  have  been  continued  until  the  present  time.  These  donations 
and  legacies  were  not  given  outright  to  the  town  or  city  but  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  board  for  special  reasons,  to  be  distributed  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  several  donors. 

In  an  examination  of  the  terms  of  these  bequests  it  will  be  found 
that  these  gifts  were  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  who  had  not  become  objects 
of  a  public  charge,  but  who  would  be  saved  from  this  position  by  timely 
aid.  and  whose  past  social  condition  had  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
claim  for  them  peculiar  sympathy. 

Such  expressions  as  "decayed  families  who  were  not  maintained  by 
the  town  in  whole  or  in  part";  "for  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  been 
reduced  from  affluence  and  good  circumstances";  ''for  the  support  of 
citizens  or  families  who  have  seen  better  days":  "for  the  children  of 
meritorious  citizens  and  others  who  have  done  the  state  some  service  ": 
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and  others  similar  in  their  nature  —  all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general 
purposes  of  these  funds  were  the  same,  and  that  they  were  not  intended 
for  those  who  ordinarily  come  under  the  care  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Public  Welfare. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  board  has  been  a  corporation  to  enable 
it  to  act  as  trustees  of  these  funds  and  to  dispose  of  the  income.  Succes- 
sive legislative  enactments  have  confirmed  their  powers  and  authorized 
them  to  hold  additional  capital. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  board  to  administer  the  trust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  design,  and  to  place  on  the  list  of  beneficiaries 
only  those  who  were  legally  entitled  to  a  place  upon  it. 

The  administration  of  this  trust  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  and 
acceptable  duties  we  have  to  discharge  and  there  is  great  consolation 
in  knowing  that  these  funds,  properly  placed,  provide  comfort  to  men 
and  women  in  Boston  who  have  in  most  instances  outlived  their  friends 
and  their  period  of  gainful  labor,  and  can  receive  in  this  way  assistance, 
retain  their  self-respect,  and  remain  free  from  reproach  of  pauperism. 

In  addition  to  what  we  are  able  to  do  by  these  funds  for  the  more 
respectable  of  the  aged  poor,  we  have  the  power  through  the  Boylston 
Education  Fund  to  assist  a  limited  number  of  the  youth  of  Boston  who 
are  in  part  or  wholly  orphans. 

Our  department  of  the  public  service  may  be  divided  into  a  central 
administration  office,  with  two  auxiliary  branches,  the  Temporary  Home 
for  Women  and  Children  (Chardon  Street  Home)  and  the  Wayfarers' 
Lodge,  each  with  special  functions  and  separate  buildings.  We  are 
responsible  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
established  are  sacredly  preserved.  The  central  office  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  board;  in  it  the  business  is  transacted  and  from  it  go  the  visitors 
who  cover  the  entire  city  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  1857,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Institutions  was  established 
and  superseded  the  annual  committees  which  formerly  had  the  man- 
agement of  those  institutions.  They  removed  the  Almshouse  to  Deer 
Island.  This  change  left  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  and  others  without  any  place  where  they  could  provide  for  such 
persons  as  came  into  their  hands  between  two  o'clock  (the  hour  of  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer)  one  day  and  two  o'clock  the  next  day.  To  supply 
this  want  the  Board  of  Directors,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Police,  et  cetera, 
made  arrangements  with  the  City  Crier  to  feed  and  lodge  such  persons 
as  these  officers  felt  it  their  duty  to  provide  with  temporary  relief,  and 
the  bills  for  board  were  sent  to  the  city  for  payment. 

After  a  time  the  city  authorities  deemed  it  advisable  to  rent  the  house 
of  the  City  Crier  and  pay  the  expenses  of  it.  The  house  was  given  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  called  the  "City  Crier's  House," 
and  the  house  remained  in  their  charge  till  1862,  when  its  management 
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became  unsatisfactory  to  the  city  government.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  year  (1862)  the  joint  rules  and  orders  were  so  amended  as  to  require 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  Standing  Committee  on  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
This  committee  communicated  with  the  overseers,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  them  by  which  the  house  should  be  given  in  charge  of  the 
two  committees,  viz:  The  Committee  on  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Under  this  anomalous  arrangement  the  two  committees  were  united, 
and  were  called  the  Committee  on  Temporary  Home.  This  committee 
at  once  leased  a  house  in  Charles  street,  put  it  in  order,  and  moved  from 
the  "City  Crier's  House"  to  the  new  Home  in  May,  1862,  at  which  time 
the  lease  of  the  house  on  Portland  street  expired.  The  Temporary  Home 
was  continued  under  this  management  till  the  organization  of  the  present 
Board  of  Overseers,  when  it  was  placed  under  their  charge  by  ordinance 
of  July,  1864. 

Hundreds  of  women  and  children  have  found  shelter,  food,  and  pro- 
tection at  the  Home.  It  has  housed  families  who  were  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent;  families  who  were  passing  through  the  city  to  some 
distant  place,  coming  to  a  new  land  to  make  a  new  home;  others  who 
were  returning  to  some  other  city,  state,  or  country.  These  families 
were  sent  by  city  or  state  boards,  or  by  private  societies. 

The  runaway  girl  or  boy,  the  lost  or  abandoned  child  is  cared  for 
in  the  Home  until  proper  authorities  take  them  in  charge. 

Good,  wholesome  food,  properly  prepared,  is  always  served;  clean 
beds  are  provided  and  kind  and  humane  treatment  given  by  those  who 
are  in  charge. 

The  poor  unfortunate  girl  finds  refuge,  also  good  advice;  here  she  is 
taught  how  to  care  for  herself  and  child  and  protected  after  leaving  some 
hospital  until  proper  plans  can  be  made  for  more  permanent  care.  Em- 
ployment is  found  for  many  women  and  girls  during  the  year. 

A  close  study  of  the  records  of  those  admitted  to  the  Home  shows 
that  each  year  this  whole  number  falls  quite  clearly  into  two  groups; 
those  who  have  never  been  admitted  before,  whom  we  call  the  "new" 
inmates,  and  the  somewhat  larger  group  of  "old"  inmates,  well  known 
to  us,  because  they  have  been  more  or  less  frequently  admitted  in  previous 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  our  inmates  are  wanderers  without  per- 
manent homes  of  their  own.  Drink  is  their  besetting  sin,  and  though 
many  are  good-tempered  women  and  excellent  workers,  their  strength 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resist  temptation,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  never  permanently  settled  anywhere,  but  drift  from  place  to 
place,  and  often  come  back  to  the  Home  many  times  each  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  much  influence  over  such  women  during  a 
temporary  stay  in  a  place  where  no  authority  exists  except  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  house;  but  it  is  our  effort  to  understand  sufficiently  their 
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history  and  character,  to  do  something  to  meet  special  needs,  and  to 
start  them  on  their  way  by  advice  and  suggestion,  or  by  securing  the 
protection  of  friends  or  institutions. 

Much  can  be  done  for  the  "new"  women  who  use  the  Home  as  a 
refuge  for  a  few  days  only,  and  among  whom  are  many  who  have  missed 
their  way,  or  lost  their  money,  or  are  in  search  of  employment  or  friends. 

Such  work  requires  knowledge  of  and  co-operation  with  other  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  and  both  reach  a  very  high  point  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  the  Home.  Every  inmate,  physically  able,  is 
expected  to  attend  her  own  church  on  Sunday. 

In  a  word,  the  City  Temporary  Home  holds  a  valuable  place  in  our 
city  doing,  in  a  most  quiet  manner,  a  very  noble  work. 

Boston  was  among  the  first  cities  of  the  country  to  establish  a  munic- 
ipal lodging  house  to  care  for  wayfarers  and  probably  the  very  first  to 
apply  the  work  test  to  the  lodgers. 

The  woody ard  and  Wayfarers'  Lodge  were  established  in  1879  by 
the  overseers  with  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  homeless  poor  a  work 
test,  and  of  obtaining  from  them  something  of  value  in  return  for  the 
night's  lodging  and  meals  given  them.  Formerly  the  tramps  and  home- 
less men  who  applied  to  the  police  stations  for  shelter  were  taken  care 
of  at  the  station  houses  and  no  work  was  required  of  them.  In  1877, 
fifty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  (55,973)  men  and 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  (6,746)  women  received  the 
miserable  lodgings  of  a  police  cell  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Realizing  that 
some  better  system  must  be  adopted,  the  City  Council,  acting  under  the 
Massachusetts  Laws  of  1875,  chapter  70,  gave  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
the  care  of  this  class  of  the  unfortunate.  A  committee  of  the  board 
gave  this  question  careful  study  and,  taking  the  best  advice  of  those  who 
had  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter,  recommended  that  a  central 
lodging  house,  of  sufficient  capacity,  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  home- 
less men,  and  that  the  station  houses  be  used  only  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  offenders,  and  that  no  more  lodgers  be  received  by  the  police. 

The  general  plan,  as  presented  by  the  committee,  wras  adopted  and 
the  house  opened  in  1879.  In  naming  the  house,  the  committee  felt 
they  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  applicant  was  a  decent  man,  willing 
to  do  what  work  he  could  to  earn  his  lodging  and  food,  until  he  proved 
himself  otherwise,  and  that  we  should  not  degrade  him  nor  the  city's 
hospitality  by  giving  any  opprobrious  name  to  the  place.  It  was  decided 
that  since  most  of  the  poor  fellows  applying  to  the  Lodge  were  wayfarers, 
the  house  should  be  called  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  poor  men  who 
come  to  the  Lodge  asking  for  shelter  and  food  are  worthy  of  being 
encouraged  and  helped.  They  have  accepted  in  quiet  gratitude  the 
luxury  of  a  bath  and  clean  bed.  They  have  performed  their  work,  as 
a  rule,  willingly  and  left  the  Lodge  feeling  they  had  been  treated  well, 
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and  feeling,  too.  that  no  charity  had  been  inflicted  upon  them:  for.  by 
their  labor,  they  had  paid  for  what  they  had  received. 

Careful  thought  is  being  given  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  lodgers. 
Medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge  is  made  by 
a  physician  who  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  staff.  Persons  suffering 
from  infectious  disease  are  immediately  isolated,  medical  advice  is  given, 
medicines  are  administered  and  arrangements  made  for  hospital  care 
when  necessary.  This  thorough  inspection,  undoubtedly,  tends  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  community. 

The  Lodge  is  meeting  with  the  success  which  justifies  its  establish- 
ment. The  police  are  relieved  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal 
class,  but  who  require  care  and  some  public  supervision,  to  prevent  being 
led  into  mischief.  The  public  streets  are  relieved  at  night  of  a  vagrant 
population  and  better  order  is  preserved,  as  they  remain  within  its 
walls. 

The  wood  which  is  cut  by  the  lodgers  is  sold  to  the  public  buildings 
and  also  to  private  individuals.  The  overseers  require  that  any  man  who 
applies  to  the  department  for  relief  because  of  unemployment,  must 
work  in  the  woodyard  (if  physically  able)  in  return  for  the  aid  which  is 
granted  to  his  family.  This  work  test  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  board 
for  it  enables  them  to  discover  those  men  who  are  not  willing  to  labor 
for  the  support  of  their  families. 

The  Lodge  has  become,  in  a  measure,  a  barometer  of  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  city  and  our  figures  are  striking  in  their  contrasts.  In 
January.  1916,  for  example,  the  total  number  of  lodgers  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  (1,914);  and  in  January.  1915,  we  lodged 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  (12.356). 

In  1881,  an  additional  duty  was  placed  upon  our  office,  namely,  the 
collection  of  the  bills  of  the  City  Hospital  against  cities  and  towns  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  patients  in  that  institution.  The  board  cheer- 
fully accepted  this  task.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  through  our  investigation  and  determining  of  settlements,  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Board  of  Health,  of 
the  sick  poor,  we  collected  the  sum  of  899,640.06  during  the  year  1924. 

The  City  Hospital  was  established  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  its 
expenses  are  paid  from  the  taxes  of  its  citizens;  and  although  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  is  a  common  duty,  its  burden  should  be  shared 
by  those  who  legitimately  ought  to  bear  it. 

In  the  case  of  sick  poor  admitted  to  the  hospital  who  have  no  legal 
settlement  in  the  City  of  Boston,  our  department  notifies  the  place  of 
settlement  or,  if  there  is  no  settlement,  notifies  the  State  Department  of 
Public  "Welfare  in  order  that  reimbursement  may  be  obtained  for  the 
amount  due  on  account  of  care  at  the  hospital. 

All  moneys  collected  by  us  we  turn  over  directly  to  the  City  Treas- 
urer.   Our  department  also  acts  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  Sanatorium, 
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determining  the  settlement  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  Matta- 
pan.  Through  this  work  there  has  been  collected  for  the  city  a  part  of 
the  expense  incurred  for  this  large  number  of  hospital  cases. 

Our  department  is  also  called  upon  to  bury  those  who  die  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  and  whose  bodies  remain  unclaimed  or  whose  relatives 
or  friends  are  unable  to  provide  the  means  of  burying. 

Under  chapter  538,  Acts  of  1909,  the  overseers  are  authorized  to 
issue  licenses  to  collect  funds  in  the  public  streets  and  under  chapter  101, 
section  33,  of  the  General  Laws,  licenses  to  sell  buttons  and  other  small 
articles.  Very  careful  consideration  is  given  all  applications  for  permits 
by  the  committee  which  has  charge  of  this  matter  and  the  policies  as 
adopted  by  the  board  are  adhered  to  strictly. 

The  problems  confronting  the  board  are  many  and  varied.  Our 
problem  is  a  human  one  and  calls  for  careful  thought  and  much  study. 
The  granting  of  relief  cannot  be  administered  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
It  is  more  than  ever  difficult  to  determine  the  right  amount  to  give  a 
family  in  order  to  assure  its  reasonable  maintenance.  The  question  of  an 
adequate  budget  is  one  that  involves  so  many  and  varying  elements  that 
the  best  authorities  disagree  widely.  Our  constant  effort  is  to  adjust  our 
grants  so  that  every  dependent  family  may  be  able  to  live  comfortably  by 
the  practice  of  rigid  economy  and  proper  industry. 

New  Charity  Building  and  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children. 
For  several  years  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  has 
been  cognizant  of  the  need  for  new  quarters  to  replace  the  Charity 
Building  and  the  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children  (Chardon 
Street  Home). 

These  two  buildings  were  erected  in  1869.  The  Charity  Building- 
has  housed  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  and  several 
private  charitable  organizations.  The  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and 
Children  has  been  Boston's  haven  for  the  shelter  of  thousands  of  women 
and  children. 

The  present  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  petitioned 
His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  to  provide  new  quarters  for  the  work  of  this 
branch  of  the  municipal  service,  and  after  a  very  careful  investigation 
His  Honor  allowed  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($350,000)  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Charity  Building 
and  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children. 

The  new  buildings,  which  are  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site,  will  be 
important  additions  to  Boston's  public  buildings. 

The  Charity  Building  is  to  be  a  three-story  structure.  The  entire 
first  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Administration  Department  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare.  The  remaining  space  in  the  building 
will  be  occupied  by  the  following  private  charitable  societies :  The  Boston 
Provident  Association,  Family  Welfare  Society,  Confidential  Exchange, 
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Industrial  Aid  Society,  German  Aid  Society,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  the  Co-operative  Workrooms.  A  spacious  Conference  Room 
is  also  planned  to  provide  for  meetings  of  various  organizations  engaged 
in  welfare  work. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children  will  provide  for 
every  reasonable  comfort  for  its  patrons.  Sleeping  quarters  for  the 
older  women  will  be  separated  from  those  of  the  younger  women.  Family 
rooms  are  planned  for  mothers  with  their  children.  A  large  playroom  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  children. 

These  buildings  were  dedicated  on  December  30,  1925,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  March  1,  1926. 


PARK  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 

James  B.  Shea,  Chairman. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge.  Myron  P.  Lewis. 

William  P.  Long,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Daniel  J.  Byrne,  Secretary  and  Chief  Clerk. 

The  first  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  consisting  of  three  members 
to  serve  without  compensation,  was  appointed  in  1875.  As  thus  con- 
stituted, the  department  continued  up  to  1913  when,  by  the  provisions 
of  chapter  10,  Ordinances  of  1912,  which  went  into  effect  in  March, 
1913,  it  was  merged  with  the  Public  Grounds,  Bath,  and  Music  Depart- 
ments, under  the  name  of  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  By  chapter 
13,  Ordinances  of  1920,  the  Cemetery  Department  was  merged  with  it,  the 
official  designation  changed  to  Park  Department,  and  the  chairman  was 
placed  under  salary  and  required  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  Main  Park  System  comprises  1,389.40  acres;  Marine  Park 
System,  457.90;  seventeen  miscellaneous  parks,  375.97;  fifty- three  sep- 
arate playgrounds,  360.50;  and  eighty  public  grounds  and  squares,  69; 
a  total  area  of  2,652.77  acres. 

The  park  system  includes  the  far-famed  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
"tree  museum"  of  Harvard  University,  containing  originally  122.6  acres, 
acquired  in  1882  under  a  special  contract  with  Harvard  University, 
whereby  the  city  maintains  the  roads  and  walks  and  polices  the  grounds; 
and  Bussey  Park,  a  tract  of  seventy-five  acres,  acquired  in  1895. 

Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  the  largest,  and  nineteen  others  in  charge  of 
the  department  have  an  area  of  206  acres. 

Four  main  bath  houses  and  eleven  baths  and  gymnasia  are  open  to 
the  public  throughout  the  year  and  nine  beach  baths  and  three  floating 
baths  are  in  seasonal  operation. 
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The  first  separate  playground  acquired  by  the  city  was  the  Charles- 
town  Playground,  purchased  in  1891  for  8172,923.  Most  of  the  sixty- 
six  playgrounds,  fifty-three  separate  and  thirteen  located  in  parks  now 
under  the  control  of  the  department,  are  equipped  Avith  first-class  shelter 
and  sanitary  buildings,  lockers,  shower  baths,  and  drinking  fountains. 

Since  the  city's  park  development  began,  in  1877,  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds,  exclusive  of  the  annual 
maintenance  appropriation,  has  been  825,937,081  or  810,192,354  for 
land  and  815,744,727  for  construction. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  improvements  made  on  Boston  Common 
has  been  the  installation  of  the  public  address  system  at  the  Parkman 
Bandstand.  The  roof  of  the  bandstand  was  raised,  openings  made  for 
twelve  horns,  and  an  electrical  system  installed  whereby  speakers  can  be 
heard  for  a  distance  of  500  to  1,000  yards.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  to  broadcast  from  W  X  A  C  or  W  E  E  I  or  W  B  Z.  This 
system,  erected  at  a  cost  of  825,000,  is  the  best  amplifying  system  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

A  motor  road  has  been  completed  through  Franklin  Park,  the  exhibits 
at  the  Zoo  have  been  materially  increased,  and  the  golf  links  enlarged 
and  much  improved. 


An  illustrated  and  detailed  description  of  the  Boston  Park  system 
appeared  in  the  Year  Book  for  1923-1924. 


PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  DEPARTMENT. 

Philip  A.  Chapman,  Commissioner. 

Created  in  1897,  this  department  continued  as  such  until  1920,  when 
the  Boston  Infirmary,  Children's  Institutions,  and  Institutions  Registra- 
tion Departments  were  merged  with  the  Penal  Institutions  under  the 
name  of  Institutions  Department.  This  consolidation  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  1925  the  Penal  Division  was  again  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  department  by  an  act  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  since  July  has  been  known  as  the  Penal  Institutions  Department, 
in  charge  of  the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island, 
Boston  Harbor. 

The  House  of  Correction,  known  as  the  House  of  Industry  prior  to 
1895,  cares  for  prisoners  from  all  courts  of  Suffolk  County,  with  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  two  and  one-half  years  on  any  single  commitment. 
No  women  prisoners  have  been  sentenced  to  Deer  Island  since  Februaiy 
10,  1920.  Commitments  to  the  institution  are  showing  an  upward 
trend,  with  434  inmates  recorded  on  Februaiy  1,  1924,  increasing  to  600 
on  Februaiy  1,  1925,  and  averaging  somewhat  more  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.    Approximately  730  prisoners  can  be  accommodated. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  inmates  are  sentenced  for 
short  terms,  opportunity  for  the  development  of  prison  industries  and 
the  teaching  of  a  trade  is  not  realized  as  fully  as  in  prisons  where  practi- 
cally all  are  serving  long  terms.  Nevertheless,  the  long-term  men  at 
Deer  Island  are  given  this  opportunity  and  are  placed  at  work  either  in 
the  clothing  shop  or  shoe  shop. 

The  clothing  shop,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  and  instructor, 
makes  all  clothing  for  the  House  of  Correction.  For  purposes  of  revenue 
it  also  makes  clothing  for  the  Institutions  Department.  In  addition, 
the  clothing  shop  presses  the  clothes  of  every  inmate  just  prior  to  his 
release,  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  presentable  appearance  on  departure. 

The  shoe  shop  not  only  manufactures  all  the  shoes  used  in  the  insti- 
tution but  also  provides  for  the  sale  of  part  of  the  product  to  the  Institu- 
tions Department. 

A  laundry,  operated  entirely  by  inmates  under  the  direction  of  a 
laundress,  does  the  work  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  also,  at  a  sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  city,  the  laundry  work  of  the  Boston  Almshouse 
and  Hospital. 

One  of  the  major  industries  at  Deer  Island  is  the  stone  shed,  where 
all  inmates  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  non-support  of  their  families  are 
put  to  work  with  hammer  and  chisel  making  edgestone  which  is  sold  to 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  dependents  of  these  men  are,  by 
order  of  the  court,  usually  allowed  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  wTife  or  mother 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  each  minor  child. 

The  short-term  men  and  old  men  are  assigned  to  the  farm  and  the 
care  of  cattle  and  pigs.  The  farm  consists  of  about  34  acres  from  which 
large  amounts  of  food  are  raised  regularly  under  the  direction  of  a  head 
farmer.  The  pig  farm  is  very  successful  and,  in  addition  to  supplying  a 
large  amount  of  food  for  the  House  of  Correction,  it  sells  some  of  its 
products  with  a  resulting  revenue  to  the  city. 

Through  the  lack  of  facilities  at  Deer  Island,  it  is  not  possible  to 
carry  out  classification  of  inmates  to  any  great  degree  The  only  classi- 
fication now  possible  is  the  segregation  of  the  long-term  men,  the  short- 
term  men,  and  the  drug  addicts.  The  drug  addicts  are  entirely  segre- 
gated, having  their  own  quarters  and  dining  place.  Because  of  their 
physical  condition,  they  are  required  to  do  only  light  work  and,  when- 
ever necessary,  are  put  on  a  special  diet  and  given  special  medical  atten- 
tion by  the  resident  physician. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  maintain  strict 
discipline  and  this  is  being  carried  out.  However,  the  inmates  are  granted 
many  privileges  without  being  coddled. 

Religious  exercises,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  held  regu- 
larly each  Sunday  and,  while  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  number  attending  is  large.  A  Jewish  chaplain  holds 
services  for  members  of  his  .faith. 
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A  school  is  maintained  providing  an  opportunity  for  prisoners  to 
improve  their  education.  Moving  pictures  are  presented  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  three  radio  concerts  are  given  weekly  in  the 
winter,  and  outdoor  exercises  and  games  are  allowed  in  their  seasons. 

Every  Sunday  during  the  summer  months  the  inmates'  baseball 
team,  completely  outfitted  and  known  as  the  Harborlights,  plays  an 
outside  team.  These  games  arouse  great  enthusiasm  among  the  inmate 
rooters  and  tend  to  create  a  better  spirit.  Care  is  used  in  the  selection 
of  visiting  teams  and  no  former  inmates  are  allowed  to  play  on  them. 

The  work  of  conveying  prisoners  to  Deer  Island  and  the  sick  and 
infirm  to  the  Boston  Almshouse  and  Hospital  on  Long  Island,  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  to  both  institutions,  and  the  carrying  of  visitors 
are  performed  by  the  city  steamer,  ''Michael  J.  Perkins."  Moreover, 
in  the  summer  months,  it  carries  children  on  the  Randidge  Trust  Fund 
Excursions  to  Rainsford  Island. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 
William  J.  Casey,  Superintendent  of  Printing. 

The  Municipal  printing  plant  was  established  in  March,  1897,  and  is 
equipped  especially  for  the  needs  of  the  city's  printing  requirements. 
The  department  does  not  receive  any  appropriation  but  operates  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  paying  all  expenses  from  its  revenue. 

The  printing  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  type-setting  machinery, 
cylinder  and  job  presses,  and  all  accessories  necessary  in  a  modern  and  up- 
to-date  printing  office.  It  is  located  in  leased  quarters  and  occupies 
about  nineteen  thousand  feet  of  space. 

The  Superintendent  of  Printing  has  charge  of  all  printing,  binding, 
and  stationery  for  the  various  city  departments  and  purchases  all  postage. 

An  appraisal  of  the  department  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company, 
January  15,  1924,  places  tne  sound  value  on  the  entire  equipment  as 
$129,564.85  and  a  replacement  value  of  8170,681.18. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

John  P.  Exglert,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 
Frederick  C.  Ward,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  was  estab- 
lished by  ordinance  on  July  1,  1850,  and  annual  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Superintendent  since  1851.  He  has  the  supervision  of  the 
care,  repair,  and  furnishing  of  all  buildings  belonging  to  or  hired  by  the 
city. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Joseph  A.  Rourke,  Commissioner. 
Bernard  C.  Kelley,  Secretary  and  Chief  Clerk. 

Division  Engineers. 
John  E.  Carty,  Bridge  and  Ferry. 
James  H.  Sullivan,  Highway. 
Edward  F.  Murphy,  Sewer  and  Sanitary. 
Christopher  J.  Carven,  Water. 

The  activities  of  the  Public  Works  Department  include  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  bridges,  ferries,  highways,  sewerage  and 
water  works,  sanitary  collections,  street  cleaning,  and  the  supervision  of 
street  lighting. 

A  forecast  of  the  changes  in  methods  and  improvements  in  condi- 
tions during  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  depend,  for  its  accuracy, 
upon  increases  in  territory  and  population,  industrial  expansion,  exten- 
sion of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  improved  transportation 
facilities. 

Boston  is  far  behind  other  large  cities  in  extending  its  territory  and 
population  with  an  attendant  loss  of  opportunity  for  commercial  and 
industrial  prestige.  The  first  addition  should  be  the  Town  of  Brookline 
which,  wedge  shape,  divides  Boston  physically  and  separates  the  districts 
of  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury,  formerly  towns,  but  now  parts  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  A  greater  Boston  with  a  population  of  2,000,000  will 
surely  come  within  twenty-five  years.  A  greater  Boston  should  bring 
about  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  and  freedom  from  state  interference 
in  local  affairs.  Airport  and  waterport  development  and  administration 
should  be  included  in  municipal  activities. 

The  ridiculous  situation  occurring  each  year  while  the  State  Legis- 
lature is  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy  that  Boston  may  use 
for  municipal  purposes  should  be  terminated  at  an  early  date. 

The  relocation  of  the  existing  passenger  railroad  terminals  and  their 
more  intimate  physical  connection  will  eventuate  so  that  traffic  may 
radiate  in  several  directions  therefrom  rather  than  in  only  one  general 
direction  as  at  present.  The  storage  yards  in  the  Back  Bay  will  be 
located  elsewhere  and  the  present  location  utilized  for  a  new  station  or 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  rapidly  increasing  vehicular  traffic,  approximately  237  per  cent 
in  twelve  years,  demands  for  the  future  in  the  down-town  business  dis- 
trict more  ample  roadways  and  a  restriction  of  non-commercial  vehicles, 
in  the  busiest  sections  at  least,  together  with  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  parking  privilege. 

To  take  care  of  pedestrians  we  do  not  advocate  the  arcading  of 
buildings  or  second  story  sidewalks,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  expense 
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and  inconvenience.  A  better  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  a  westerly 
and  southerly  extension  of  the  shopping  district,  and  in  its  most  con- 
gested areas  the  elimination  of  vehicular  traffic  during  the  busiest  hours, 
so  that  pedestrians  will  have  exclusive  use  of  the  roadways  and  side- 
walks. At  present  this  might  be  tried  out  between  West.  Franklin. 
Tremont,  and  Chauncy  streets,  from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Until  the  market  district,  which  practically  feeds  the  city,  is  located 
elsewhere,  congestion  in  the  down-town  district  will  be  unavoidable. 
When  we  consider  that  there  is  a  daily  turnover  of  the  very  perishable, 
and  perhaps  a  weekly  turnover  of  the  less  perishable  products,  the  neces- 
sary incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  is  vastly  greater  than  for  any  other 
down-town  business  and  is  the  greatest  single  cause  for  commercial  con- 
gestion. A  location  in  South  Boston  close  to  the  railroad  and  steam- 
ship terminals  would  eliminate  almost  wholly  the  present  congestion. 

The  Union  Freight  Railroad  should  establish  a  storage  yard  in  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  property  on  Commercial  street,  and  all  car  move- 
ments along  this  street  and  Atlantic  avenue  should  be  restricted  to  the 
hours  between  5.30  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  these 
wide  streets,  if  free  for  vehicle  traffic,  would  greatly  relieve  present  con- 
gestion. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  principal  changes  effected  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Public  Works  Department  have  been  the  increased  sub- 
stitution of  contract  for  day  labor,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
equipment,  and  the  substitution  of  motor  for  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  our 
various  yards  and  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  men.  materials,  and 
equipment.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  the  premises  of  our  yards  have  done  more  to 
prejudice  the  public  against  their  present  locations,  or  against  any 
proposed  locations,  than  any  other  influence. 

The  new  garage  at  Albany  street  is  the  first  substantial  structure 
built  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  employee.  The  substitution  of 
motor  vehicles  which  can  be  housed  only  in  fireproof  structures  has  ren- 
dered imperative  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  all  city  yards,  and  this  development  more  than  anything  else 
will  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  old-time  strong,  rugged,  conscientious  laborer  only  occasionally 
now  appears  on  lists  of  certification  for  vacancies  in  the  department,  and 
his  entire  disappearance  from  the  roster  of  the  department  under  present 
conditions  may  be  anticipated.  The  adoption  and  greater  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices  will  partly  offset  the  absence  of  men  physi- 
cally capable  of  doing  a  hard  day's  work.  The  appointment  of  a  limited 
number  of  permanent  laborers  and  mechanics  by  this  department,  out- 
side of  civil  service,  would  also  make  for  administrative  improvement. 
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During  the  year  1925,  although  restricted  in  the  amount  available 
under  the  tax  levy,  the  department  has  been  very  active  in  construction 
in  its  various  branches. 

The  Dartmouth  Street  Bridge  has  been  completed  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  Bridge  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  is  in  process  of  construction.  A  contract  has  been  awarded 
for  two  new  ferryboats  and  a  complete  equipment  of  double  teaming 
drops  of  modern  type  has  been  provided  at  the  South  Ferry  on  both  the 
Boston  and  East  Boston  sides. 

More  than  forty  streets  have  been  completed  under  orders  from  the 
street  commissioners.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
widening  of  Tremont  street,  from  Stuart  to  Arlington.  The  paving  of 
the  widened  Cambridge  and  Court  streets  will  be  prosecuted  so  long  as 
the  weather  permits.  Rubber  pavement  on  concrete  base  is  being  tried 
out  on  Harrison  avenue  in  front  of  the  City  Hospital  as  an  experiment 
which  may  revolutionize  pavement  types  for  certain  streets  and  bridges. 

For  two  years  the  Legislature  has  been  petitioned  to  increase  the 
amount  to  be  spent  for  sewerage  works,  which  is  inside  the  debt  limit, 
from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000,  but  without  success.  The  amount 
available  has  been  expended  on  general  engineering  and  inspection,  the 
construction  of  surface  drains,  catch-basins,  covered  brook  courses,  and 
sanitary  sewers.  This  sum  has  been  particularly  penalized  by  the  con- 
struction of  surface  drains  and  catch-basins  in  new  streets  built  by  order 
of  the  street  commissioners  and  in  the  widening  of  thoroughfares  such 
as  Cambridge,  Court  and  Tremont  streets,  which  are  constructed  under 
special  loans  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  During  the  year,  $300,000 
have  been  spent  for  sewerage  works  in  new  streets,  and  under  present 
conditions  petitions  must  be  refused  for  sanitary  sewers  in  the  suburbs 
where  building  operations  are  progressing  rapidly,  all  of  which  results  in 
discouragement  to  the  building  program  and  in  inconvenient  and  unsani- 
tary cesspools  in  the  suburbs. 

At  present  there  are  three  low  service  water  supply  mains  running 
into  the  city  proper.  A  30-inch  line  and  a  36-inch  line,  installed  in  1847, 
are  located  in  Tremont  street,  crossing  the  Arlington  square  railroad 
bridge  and  the  subway  and  extending  to  Boston  Common.  They  are  in 
such  dangerous  condition  in  lower  Tremont  street  that,  as  a  result  of 
two  bad  breaks,  they  are  now  out  of  commission  from  above  the  bridge  to 
Boylston  street,  and  the  gates  will  be  opened  only  for  an  emergenc}r 
demand.  The  third  main  is  a  40-inch  pipe  down  Beacon  street,  laid  in 
1859,  and  joining  the  two  Tremont  street  pipes  in  Boston  Common. 

A  dependable  low  service  supply  is  extremely  important  for  the  city 
proper,  particularly  for  fire  protection  in  the  high  \Talue  area,  which  is 
not  guaranteed  by  the  old  and  weak  lines  in  Tremont  and  Beacon  streets. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  laying  of  a  48-inch  low  service 
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main  supply  pipe  extending  from  Massachusetts  avenue  through  Common- 
wealth avenue,  the  Public  Garden,  and  Boston  Common  to  the  down- 
town distribution  system. 

Next  year  it  is  intended  to  borrow  8500,000  to  lay  a  48-inch  main 
from  Tremont  street,  above  Arlington  square,  through  either  Arlington 
street  or  Berkeley  street,  Columbus  avenue,  and  Park  square  into  Boston 
Common,  which  will  replace  the  two  existing  Tremont  street  lines  in  a 
new  location,  avoiding  underground  congestion. 

Approximately  2,300  water  services  for  new  buildings  have  been 
installed,  the  largest  number  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 


The  Year  Book  for  1923-1924  contained  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  a  twenty-five-year  working  program  for  this  department. 


REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Edward  W.  McGlenen,  City  Registrar. 
Jeremiah  J.  Leary,  Assistant  Registrar. 
Margaret  M.  Foley,  Assistant  Registrar. 

The  City  Registrar  keeps  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, and  issues  certificates  of  all  intentions  of  marriage.  Annual 
reports  have  been  published  since  1849,  except  in  1860  and  1861. 

By  ordinance,  approved  July  12,  1892,  the  Department  of  Ancient 
Records  and  the  office  of  Record  Commissioners  (established  July  6, 
1875)  were  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  in- 
cluding the  publication  of  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Boston,  were  transferred  to  the  City  Registrar. 

In  1924  there  were  recorded  in  Boston  19,819  births,  630  stillbirths, 
9,400  marriages,  of  which  2,046  were  performed  outside  of  Boston,  and 
10,948  deaths.  The  figures  of  1925  are  18,502  births,  615  stillbirths, 
8,911  marriages,  including  2,004  performed  outside  of  Boston,  and  11,572 
deaths. 


SCHOOLHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 
Commissioners. 
John  H.  Mahoxy,  Chairman. 
Clarence  H.  Blackall.  George  A.  Douglas. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.  One  commissioner  is  appointed  in  each  year 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  beginning  with  June  1.  The  salaries  of  the 
commissioners  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  department  are  met  by 
appropriations  of  the  School  Committee. 
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The  authority  and  duties  of  the  board  are  those  formerly  conferred 
and  imposed  upon  the  City  Council  and  the  School  Committee  in  rela- 
tion to  selecting  lands  for  school  purposes,  providing  temporary  school 
accommodations,  making,  altering,  and  approving  designs  and  plans  for 
school  purposes;  erecting,  completing,  altering,  repairing,  furnishing 
and  preparing  yards  for  school  buildings,  and  making  contracts  and 
selecting  architects. 

Annual  reports  to  the  Mayor  have  been  made  since  1901. 

During  the  year  1925,  seven  school  buildings,  including  one  high 
school,  containing  ninety-nine  classrooms  and  accommodating  4,080 
pupils,  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  82,477,803.  The  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Boys  cost  81,206,242  and  accommodates  1,600  boys.  It 
contains  thirty-six  home  rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  library, 
laboratories,  typewriting  rooms,  and  shop. 

Under  construction  at  the  present  time  are  sixteen  school  buildings 
which  will  cost  87,122,246  and  accommodate  7,522  pupils. 

Boston  has  achieved  another  distinction  in  educational  circles  by 
having  two  of  its  buildings  chosen  as  models  for  the  entire  country. 
This  fact  became  known  through  the  receipt  of  a  communication  that 
the  "American  Builder,"  a  national  magazine,  had  made  these  selections 
and  was  about  to  publish  them. 

The  buildings  chosen  as  models  are  the  Champlain  Primary  School 
of  Dorchester  and  the  James  A.  Garfield  Primary  School  of  Brighton. 
Both  are  among  the  best  that  could  be  produced  by  experts  in  architec- 
ture, construction,  and  up-to-date  appointments. 

The  first  floor  of  the  Champlain  School  contains  seven  classrooms, 
women  teachers'  room,  and  a  health  room.  The  second  floor  is  divided 
into  six  classrooms,  while  the  basement  contains  girls'  and  boys'  play- 
rooms, custodian's  room,  fan,  boilers,  and  the  electrician's  closet,  as 
well  as  other  accessories.  The  materials  of  the  Avails  are  brick  with 
limestone  trimmings  and  the  construction  is  second  class  with  fireproof 
floor  over  fan,  custodian's  room,  boiler  and  coal  rooms,  and  corridor. 

The  system  of  ventilation  for  building  is  the  plenum  fan  system. 
Fresh  air  is  taken  through  a  cold-air  inlet  in  the  basement,  passed  over 
primary  radiators,  and  discharged  by  means  of  a  motor-driven  fan  and 
galvanized-iron  ducts  into  the  various  classrooms.  The  fan  is  capable 
of  delivering  23,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  each  classroom  receiving 
1,350  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  occupant. 

The  temperature  is  controlled  automatically  by  mixing  dampers 
operated  by  a  graduated  thermostat  and  designed  to  maintain  any  de- 
sired temperature  above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  various  rooms  are 
heated  by  direct  radiators. 

Those  in  classrooms  are  the  wall  type  placed  directly  under  the 
windows  and  controlled  automatically  by  positive  thermostats.  The 
entire  system  is  so  designed  as  to  enable  the  maintaining  of  an  inside 
temperature  to  any  degree  desired  above  that  of  the  outside  air. 
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Each  room  is  supplied  with  a  foul-air  duct.  These  ducts  are  carried 
to  roof  and  connected  into  main  ventilator  at  top  of  building.  Two 
low  pressure,  sectional  steam  boilers  supply  steam  to  heating  system. 
The  plant  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  operated  at  all  times  on  gravity. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  telephones  in  boiler  room  and  first  and 
second  floor  classrooms  for  interior  communication,  a  system  of  electric 
secondary  clocks  controlled  by  a  master  clock,  a  system  of  program 
bells  controlled  by  manually  operated  buttons,  a  combined  local  and 
auxiliary  fire  alarm  system,  and  a  system  of  vacuum  cleaning  piping. 

The  James  A.  Garfield  School  is  a  compact  structure  so  arranged 
that  a  minimum  of  corridor  and  exit  space  is  provided  for  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  in  circulation  between  the  classrooms.  The  ground  floor 
which  is  sufficiently  above  grade  to  permit  full  length  windows,  con- 
tains a  large  boiler  room  with  twin  boilers  for  coal  or  oil  burning,  a  coal 
pocket,  large  separate  playrooms  and  sanitary  accommodations  for  both 
sexes,  a  janitor's  room,  electrical  room,  and  a  fan  chamber. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  administrative  offices,  an  assembly 
hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  seven  regular  classrooms,  and  a 
large  double-room  kindergarten.  The  second  floor  contains  eight  regular 
classrooms,  a  nurse's  room,  supply  room,  and  teachers'  room. 

The  construction  throughout  is  second  class,  wood  floor  timbers 
and  partitions  with  masonry  exterior  walls,  excepting  the  corridors 
and  stairways  which  are  fireproof,  salt-glazed  brick  walls,  and  reinforced 
concrete  slab  floors.  The  exterior  is  simply  designed  Avith  red  Barring- 
ton  brick  walls  and  Indiana  limestone  trimmings. 


The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds  for  the  payment  or 
redemption  of  the  city  debt  consists  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  May  1. 
The  board  has  published  annual  reports  since  1871.  The  amended  City 
Charter,  section  26,  prohibits  the  further  establishing  of  sinking  funds, 
but  an  exception  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Legislature  regarding 
loans  for  rapid  transit  purposes.  It  also  prohibits  the  depositing  of 
city  or  county  money  in  any  bank  of  which  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Sinking  Funds  Commissioners  is  an  officer,  director,  or  agent. 


SINKING  FUNDS  DEPARTMENT. 
Commissioners. 
Edmund  L.  Dolan,  Chairman. 


Samuel  Kalesky. 
Matthew  Cummings. 


Frederic  J.  Crosby. 
William  H.  Slocum. 


Randolph  C.  Grew. 
Rupert  S.  Carven,  Secretary,  ex  officio. 
John  J.  Curley,  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 
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SOLDIERS'  RELIEF  DEPARTMENT. 
John  H.  Dunn,  Commissioner. 

Object. 

Relief  of  needy  and  worthy  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses,  including 
their  dependents,  who  served  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil  War,  War  with  Spain,  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, Mexican  Border  hostilities,  and  World  War,  provided  they  have 
received  honorable  discharges.  1 

The  forms  of  assistance  are  State  Aid,  Military  Aid,  Soldiers'  Relief, 
and  help  in  defraying  burial  expenses. 

To  be  eligible  for  State  Aid  and  Military  Aid,  the  applicant  must 
have  served  to  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  receive  Soldiers'  Relief  from  this  department,  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  must  have  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston. 

History. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  was 
created  by  chapter  222,  Acts  of  1861,  which  became  operative  May  23, 
1861,  about  a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  an  act  in  aid 
of  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  1866,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  law  was  modified  so  as  to 
provide  monthly  payments  to  disabled  veterans  and  to  widows  and  minors, 
reimbursement  to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Soldiers'  Relief  was  first  enacted  into  law  by  chapter  438,  Acts  of 
1888.  Its  intent  was  to  remove  from  almshouses  of  cities  and  towns  many 
of  the  Civil  War  veterans  and  their  dependents  and  to  free  them  from 
pauperism  by  supporting  them  in  homes  of  their  own  or  in  other  suitable 
abodes.  Under  this  law,  relief  is  paid  entirely  by  the  city  in  which  the 
beneficiary  has  a  legal  settlement,  with  no  reimbursement  by  the  state  as 
in  cases  of  State  Aid  and  Military  Aid.  The  possession  of  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  favorable  consideration  of  an 
application.  This  condition  was  imposed  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  discouraging  removals  from  other  states  into  this  state 
for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  our  more  generous  laws. 

The  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  law  suggests  the 
needs  of  the  persons  aided  under  it:  namely,  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  supported  in  the  City  Almshouse. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  amount  paid  out  under  this 
law  is  an  additional  expense  to  the  city;  if  no  such  law  existed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  would  be  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
City  Almshouse,  there  to  be  supported  as  charges  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  has  been  stated  by  competent  investigators  that  Massachusetts 
has  always  treated  her  veterans  more  liberally  than  any  other  state  in 
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the  Union.  She  was  the  first  to  pass  this  generous  law,  the  moral  effect  of 
which  upon  veterans  and  their  dependents  has  been  immeasurable  and  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  state  and  city  incalculable.  The  death  of  the 
husband  and  father  no  longer  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  the 
scattering  of  the  helpless  family  among  public  and  private  eleemosynary 
institutions,  to  grow  up  as  paupers  and  dependents  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  the  pride  and  self-respect  so  essential  in  the  traditions  of  our  citizens. 
Instead,  the  bereaved  widow,  with  the  relief  received  under  this  law,  is 
enabled  to  maintain  her  home  intact  and  keep  her  children  united  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  and  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  our  citizens,  with  a  sense  of  equality  foreign  to  those  whose 
early  years  were  blighted  by  the  words  "pauper"  and  "poor-house." 

Up  to  1898,  all  distribution  of  state  and  city  aid  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  their  dependents  was  made  by  direction  of  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  through  the  paymaster  of  the  state  aid  office  who  was 
under  the  control  of  the  City  Treasurer. 

Chapter  441,  Acts  of  1897,  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
1898,  created  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  Soldiers'  Relief  Commissioner. 

Visits. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1924—1925,  the  total  number  of  visits  made 
was  17,394,  an  approximate  average  of  1,450  monthly.  In  addition  to 
reports  made  by  the  visitors,  beneficiaries  are  required  to  report  frequently 
at  the  office  to  make  statements  under  oath  regarding  their  circumstances. 
There  were  6,058  of  these  statements  filed  during  the  year  with  a  cor- 
responding close  contact  in  all  cases. 

Settlement  of  Claims. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department  to  aid  as  far  as  possible  eligible 
veterans  and  their  dependents  in  claims  for  federal  compensations  or 
pensions.  Many  pending  claims  were  settled  with  a  corresponding  saving 
to  the  department  and,  as  a  result  of  investigation,  there  were  filed  many 
original  claims  which  enabled  veterans  to  present  necessary  evidence 
previously  lacking. 

Employment. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  and 
other  similar  agencies,  work  was  found  for  958  men. 

Soldiers1  Homes. 

During  the  year  seventy-three  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Togus,  Maine,  and  sixteen  to  the  Massachusetts 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Chelsea.  . 
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Guardians  and  Conservators. 
When  necessity  arose,  guardians  and  conservators  were  appointed, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Law  Department. 

Burials. 

Provided  that  the  total  burial  expenses  do  not  exceed  8160,  the  state 
allows,  when  the  deceased  does  not  leave  sufficient  funds  to  defray  burial 
expenses,  the  sum  of  S58,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
toward  burial  expenses  of  veterans,  and  certain  of  their  dependents,  of 
the  Civil,  Spanish.  Philippine,  and  World  Wars  and  Mexican  Border 
Service. 

During  the  year  eighteen  applications  were  allowed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  State  Aid  at  an  expense  to  this  department  of  S932.  The 
persons  deceased  numbered  nine  soldiers  and  nine  widows.  This  expend- 
iture for  burials  is  refunded  annually  to  the  city  by  the  state. 

Statistics. 

On  February  1,  1924.  there  were  1,499  cases  on  the  pay  roll,  and 
on  February  1,  1925,  the  number  had  grown  to  1,996. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1861-1862,  the  total  expenditures  were  S129.309. 
In  1924-1925,  the  expenditures  had  grown  to  8497,990. 

The  lowest  annual  expenditures  during  the  past  sixty-four  years 
were  881,630  in  1877-1878,  and  the  largest  were  $1,061,797  in  1921-1922. 

The  gross  expenditures  in  sixty-four  years  have  been  814,752.279. 
of  which  88,471,776  have  been  refunded  by  the  state,  leaving  the  net 
amount  expended  by  the  department  up  to  February  1 .  1925,  of  86,280.503. 


Additional  information  concerning  the  history  of  the  department 
and  its  annual  expenditures  can  be  found  in  the  Year  Book  for  1923- 
1924. 


STATISTICS  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees. 
James  P.  Balfe,  Chairman. 
Frederic  W.  Rugg.  Robert  Dysart. 

Francis  Peabody.  Daniel  T.  O'Connell. 


Edward  F.  O'Dowd,  Secretary. 

The  Statistics  Department,  established  in  1897,  is  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  one  each  year,  to  serve 
for  five  years.  The  members,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman, 
serve  without  compensation. 
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The  activities  include  the  compilation  of  municipal  and  other  sta- 
tistics; the  review  and  revision  of  all  annual  department  reports;  the 
furnishing  of  authentic  information  on  questions  propounded  by  the 
Mayor,  members  of  the  City  Council,  heads  of  departments,  officials  of 
other  cities  at  home  and  abroad;  and  citizens  and  students  interested 
in  municipal  and  civic  affairs;  translations  of  foreign  letters  received 
by  the  Mayor's  Office;  the  preparation  and  issuance  annually  of  the 
Boston  Year  Book,  the  Municipal  Register,  and  Boston  Statistics;  the 
preparation  from  time  to  time  of  statistical  and  informative  handbooks 
relating  to  the  leading  public  advantages  and  attractions  of  Boston, 
especially  those  having  historical  interest,  to  serve  as  guides  and  souvenirs 
for  official  and  other  visitors;  the  accumulation  of  current  reports  and 
documents,  municipal,  state,  and  federal,  for  the  department  library; 
the  exchange  of  public  documents  between  Boston  and  other  cities  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  with  state  and  national  bureaus,  especially 
such  as  issue  statistical  publications;  the  management  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  and  other  business  details,  including  the  annual  indexing,  of  the 
official  weekly  publication,  the  Boston  City  Record. 

In  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  times,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  especially  in  London,  this  department  has  been  develop- 
ing into  a  general  service  department,  and  public  officials  are  making 
steadily  increasing  use  of  its  facilities. 

The  city's  financial  transactions  are  analyzed  annually  by  this 
department  for  the  purpose  of  showing  separately  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments in  four  classes,  viz.,  Ordinary  (pertaining  to  maintenance  of  depart- 
ments, interest  on  debt,  etc.) —  Extraordinary  (concerning  loans  and 
capital  outlays) —  Trust  Funds  —  Temporary  or  Bookkeeping  Accounts. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  analysis  is  the  segregation  of  the 
Ordinary  and  the  three  leading  objects  thereunder,  viz.,  Schools,  Public 
Works,  and  Debt  Requirements.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  three 
specified  objects  in  the  ten  years,  1915-1924,  were  $261,865,695,  represent- 
ing 53.6  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  ordinary  expenditures  for  that  period. 

The  segregation  by  this  department  of  the  Special  Appropriations 
from  Tax  Levy  and  General  Revenue  discloses  the  little  known  fact 
that  in  the  five-year  period,  1920-1924,  the  Ordinary  expenditures  for 
permanent  public  improvements,  such  as  were  formerly,  prior  to  1909, 
paid  from  loans,  amounted  to  120,161,211,  of  which  total  $852,590  was 
transferred  from  the  Parkman  Fund  income.  The  present  use  of  cur- 
rent revenue  for  erecting  costly  schoolhouses  increases  the  tax  rate  in 
order  to  reduce  the  loans.  If  the  practice  is  overdone,  the  taxpayers 
of  today  will  be  denied  that  fair  distribution  of  municipal  burdens  that 
has  generally  prevailed  in  the  past,  whereby  the  cost  of  schoolhouses 
built  to  last  through  several  generations  is  shared  by  two  of  them  at  least. 
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The  first  year's  issue  of  the  Boston  Year  Book  was  received  with 
such  marked  appreciation  that  it  proved  the  need  of  a  thoroughgoing 
descriptive  and  statistical  review  of  Boston's  civic  affairs.  With  the 
contents  widely  different  from  those  of  European  year  books,  in  giving 
a  large  proportion  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations,  it  is  believed  that 
the  taxpayers  and  business  people  of  this  community  will  be  better  served 
by  such  a  descriptive  annual  review  than  by  one  so  heavily  weighted  with 
tabular  statistics  as  the  European. 

The  Municipal  Register  has  been  published  since  1841.  It  contains 
a  register  of  the  City  Government.  Rules  of  the  City  Council.  Amended 
City  Charter,  fists  of  executives  and  other  officers,  and  notes  on  the 
municipal  departments. 

Boston  Statistics,  including  memorable  sites  and  buildings  in  Boston, 
appeared  again  in  1924,  after  its  omission  in  1923  had  been  regarded  as 
unfortunate.  It  includes  a  large  quantity  of  detailed  information  not 
shown  in  any  other  publication.  Its  pocket  size  meets  the  needs  of 
ready  reference  and  it  circulates  mostly  among  business  people  and 
school  students  of  civics,  few  of  whom  ever  see  the  larger  publications 
of  this  department. 

The  Boston  City  Record  was  established  by  ordinance  as  a  municipal 
publication  in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  chronicling  the  transactions  and 
events  pertaining  to  the  city's  business,  such  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
City  Council  and  School  Committee  meetings,  awarding  of  contracts,  pur- 
chasing of  supplies,  and  the  recording  of  other  municipal  activities.  The 
subscription  rate  has  been  fixed  by  ordinance  with  the  idea  of  not  making 
a  profit  but  of  simply  paying  for  publication.  Not  until  1923.  however, 
when  the  price  was  increased  and  certain  economies  effected,  was  it 
possible  to  show  a  favorable  balance  which  has  been  maintained  to  date. 


STREET  LAYING-OUT  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 
Thomas  J.  Hurley.  Chairman. 
John  J.  O'Callaghan.  Charles  T.  Harding. 


Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  Secretary. 
William  J.  Sullivan.  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Street  Laying-Out  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  three  commissioners,  one  appointed  each  year  by  the  Mayor  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 
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Under  authority  of  chapter  48(5  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  the  City  Ordi- 
nances in  1910  were  revised,  a  Department  of  Public  Works  was  created, 
and  the  Engineering  Department,  the  Street  Department,  and  the  Water 
Department  were  abolished.  Since  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
under  this  ordinance,  was  not  permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  laying  out, 
locating  a  new,  altering,  widening,  and  discontinuing  of  highways,  and 
since  this  had  been  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Surveying  Division,  it  was 
obviously  proper  that  this  branch  of  the  Engineering  Department  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  1911. 

Under  the  present  ordinances,  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners 
has  power  to  lay  out,  relocate,  alter,  or  discontinue  highways,  to  order 
specific  repairs  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  the  construction  of 
sewers,  and  to  take  for  the  city  any  lands,  water  courses  and  ways  deemed 
necessary  for  such  construction.  It  levies  the  betterment  assessments 
on  estates  benefited  by  the  construction  of  new  sewers  and  new  or  im- 
proved highways,  awards  damages  for  taking  of  land,  and  grants  to 
landowners  permission  to  open  private  streets.  The  board  is  clothed 
with  authority  to  license  street  stands  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  to 
make  traffic  rules,  and  to  grant  or  withhold  permits  for  the  erection  of 
automobile  garages. 

Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  board,  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
Mayor,  concerning  the  naming  of  streets,  the  planting  and  removal  of 
trees  in  the  public  ways,  the  issue  of  permits  or  licenses  for  coasting,  the 
storage  of  gasolene,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances  or  explosive 
compounds,  and  the  use  of  the  public  ways  for  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary obstruction  of  projection  in,  under,  or  over  the  same,  including 
the  location  of  conduits,  poles,  and  posts  for  telephone,  telegraph,  street 
railway,  or  illuminating  purposes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1924-1925,  fifty-nine  orders  of  notice  for  a 
public  hearing  were  issued  to  lay  out,  widen,  relocate,  extend,  and  dis- 
continue streets  or  parts  of  streets,  and  land  to  the  extent  of  163,038 
square  feet  was  taken.  In  the  settlement  of  damages  for  the  taking  of 
land,  and  for  various  changes  in  the  city's  streets,  sixty-three  cases  were 
acted  upon.  Streets  having  a  total  length  of  3.83  miles  were  made  public 
ways.  One  hundred  two  orders  were  passed  to  take  land  for,  and  order 
the  construction  of,  sewerage  works.  Benefits  assessed  for  streets,  public 
alleys,  and  sewerage  works  totaled  $186,266.33. 


An  historical  sketch  of  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department  was 
printed  in  the  Year  Book  for  1923-1924. 
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SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT. 

M\rk  L.  Hersev.  Superintendent. 
Charles  E.  Thorxtox,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  furnishes  all  the  material,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  supplies  required  for  the  special  use  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  such  material  for  other  departments  of  the  city  as 
may  be  asked  for  by  requisition  signed  by  the  head  of  such  department, 
except  furniture  and  stationery. 


TRANSIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioxers. 

Thomas  F.  Sullivax.  Chairman. 
Fraxcis  E.  Slattery.  Louis  K.  Rourke. 

Edward  F.  Coxdox.  Secretary. 
Erxest  R.  Sprixger,  Chief  Engineer. 

Dorchester  Rapid  Traxsit. 
Facilities  to  be  Furnished. 

During  the  past  year,  the  construction  of  the  extension  of  rapid 
transit  facilities  in  the  Dorchester  district,  authorized  by  chapter  480 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1923.  was  begun. 

These  facilities,  to  be  provided  by  this  department,  consist  of  an 
extension  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  from  its  present  terminus  at  or  near 
Andrew  square.  South  Boston,  through  and  under  Boston  street,  private 
land,  land  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  Power  street  and  Dor- 
chester avenue,  bringing  the  tunnel  to  the  surface  by  an  incline  south 
of  Dorchester  avenue  and  parallel  to  and  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks  operated  by  the  New  York.  New  Haven  tN:  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  and  known  as  the  Boston  Division,  at  a  point  be- 
tween Dorchester  avenue  and  Columbia  road,  and  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  a  line  of  surface  railway  connecting  with  such  extension 
at  the  incline  above  mentioned,  thence  running  substantially  parallel 
to,  along  or  westerly  of  the  location  of  the  New  Haven  tracks  over  or 
under,  along  and  across  public  and  private  ways  and  lands  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  New  Haven  tracks  near  the  present  Harrison  Square  Station 
with  the  tracks  operated  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  and  known  as 
the  Shawmut  Branch:  thence  running  upon  and  along  the  location  of 
the  Shawmut  Branch  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  River  street 
and  Blue  Hill  avenue.  Mattapan:   the  acquisition  and  construction  at 
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or  near  Fields  Corner,  between  Dorchester  avenue  and  Ceneva  avenue, 
or  at  such  other  points  beyond  Fields  Corner  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  and  this  department, 
suitable  yards,  tracks  and  sheds  for  the  storage,  inspection  and  repair 
of  trains  and  cars;  the  construction  of  suitable  areas,  inclosed  or  other- 
wise, stations  or  shelters  at  or  near  Columbia  road,  Savin  Hill  avenue, 
and  at  such  other  points  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  and  this  department  and  an  inclosed  trans- 
fer area  and  station  for  the  convenient  interchange  of  passengers  between 
trains  and  cars  at  or  near  Fields  Corner;  and  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  approaches,  sidings,  bridges,  viaducts,  inclines, 
yards,  and  incidental  railway  structures. 

Chapter  480  provides  that  if  the  line  of  surface  railway  shall  run 
over  the  location,  or  a  portion  thereof,  of  the  main  line  New  Haven  Rail- 
road tracks  between  Andrew  square  and  Harrison  square,  the  city  shall 
acquire  a  right  of  way  therefor  from  the  railroad  companies,  either  by 
purchase  or  by  eminent  domain,  and  in  case  of  the  latter  the  railroad 
companies  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  compensation  for  any  injury  to 
their  property  to  the  same  extent  as  private  persons  from  whom  takings 
may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  line  of  surface  railway.  This  com- 
pensation may  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  in  land,  bridges,  structures, 
materials,  or  labor,  including  alterations  of  such  portions  of  the  main 
line  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  put  the  railroad  companies  in 
as  good  position  as  they  now  are  for  conducting  their  business,  if  the 
parties  so  agree.  The  portion  of  the  line  of  surface  railway  which  may 
be  located  upon  the  main  line  right  of  way  shall  be  so  designed  and  con- 
structed that  the  railroad  companies  shall  have  suitable  freight  con- 
nections with  the  sidings  and  freight  yards  now  in  use. 

If  the  line  of  surface  railway  shall  be  constructed  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  the  Shawmut  Branch,  the  city  shall  acquire  by  purchase  or 
by  eminent  domain  the  whole  of  the  Shawmut  Branch  except  such  part  of 
the  portion  between  Shawmut  Junction  and  Central  avenue  or  such 
interest  therein  as  this  department  shall  determine  to  exclude  from  such 
purchase  or  taking. 

When  the  extension  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  and  the  line  of  sur- 
face railway  to  Mattapan  Station  are  completed  and  ready  for  occupation 
by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Company  shall  abandon  all  passenger  traffic  upon 
the  Shawmut  Branch  and  at  the  Crescent  Avenue  and  Savin  Hill  Stations 
on  its  main  line,  and  shall  thereafter  be  relieved  of  all  duties  and  obliga- 
tions relating  thereto,  and  thereupon  reasonable  and  adequate  passenger 
service  over  the  Shawmut  Branch  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  Company.  Until  that  time  service  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  railroad  companies,  except  as  may  be  authorized  or  required  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  such  rental, 
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after  the  acquisition  of  the  Shawmut  Branch,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  city  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company. 

No  taking  or  purchase  by  the  city  from  the  railroad  companies 
shall  be  made  until  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  shall  have  formally 
approved  some  plan  under  which  reasonably  frequent  and  adequate  rapid 
transit  passenger  trains  or  cars  can  be  safely  operated  over  the  track 
from  Welles  avenue  through  Shawmut  Junction  to  Mattapan. 

The  city  shall  provide,  equip  and  furnish  the  line  of  surface  rail- 
way extending  from  the  southerly  end  of  the  incline  to  the  terminal  at 
Mattapan,  including  terminals,  stations,  shelters,  inclosed  areas,  yards, 
and  structures  appurtenant  thereto,  with  all  necessary  ballast,  tracks, 
rails,  fastenings,  frogs,  switches,  switch  stands,  ties,  tie  plates,  wires, 
poles,  signals,  conduits,  lighting  and  power  distribution  systems,  fences, 
barriers,  station  equipment,  and  incidental  apparatus,  and  in  general 
shall  completely  equip  and  furnish  the  same  with  all  property,  appliances, 
apparatus,  machinery,  furniture  and  fixtures  proper  and  adapted  thereto 
and  necessary  for  the  convenient  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  railway 
therein  and  thereon  to  Welles  avenue;  and  thence  to  Mattapan  for  the 
convenient  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  type  of  service  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  upon  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  as  above  set  forth,  and  for  the  safety  and  accommodation  of 
passengers  using  the  same. 

The  extension  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  when  constructed,  that 
is,  from  its  present  terminus  near  Andrew  square  to  the  point  where  the 
new  surface  railway  begins,  shall  be  equipped  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Dorchester 
tunnel  is  equipped. 

The  work  of  construction  shall  not  be  begun  until  this  department 
has  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  a  plan  signed 
by  this  department  showing  the  proposed  route  and  the  location  thereof, 
the  general  form  and  method  of  construction,  the  location  and  equipment 
of  proposed  tracks,  stations,  and  approaches,  and  the  alignment  and 
grade,  which  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  for  its  examination.  Any  such  plan  so  filed  may  be  altered  at 
any  time  before  the  execution  of  the  contract  between  the  city  and  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  by  a  new  plan  signed,  submitted,  and 
filed  in  like  manner;  but  after  execution  of  the  contract  no  changes 
shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany thereto  in  writing.  The  work  of  construction  shall  not  be  begun 
until  such  plan,  so  far  as  it  covers  work  in,  or  directly  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of,  the  portions  of  the  main  line  tracks  between  Andrew  square  and 
Harrison  square  has  received  the  approval  of  the  railroad  companies,  or 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  nor  shall  any  changes  be  made 
in  such  plan  after  the  beginning  of  construction  without  such  approval. 
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The  work  of  construction  shall  not  be  begun  until  a  contract  for 
the  use  of  the  premises  and  equipment  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  has  been  executed  by  the  city  with  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company. 

The  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  from  time  to  time,  on  request  of  this 
department,  issue  and  sell  at  public  or  private  sale  the  bonds  of  the  city 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  carrying  out  everything  required 
on  the  part  of  this  department.  These  bonds  shall  be  for  such  terms, 
not  exceeding  forty-five  years,  as  the  Mayor  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
city  may  determine  and  shall  bear  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  at 
such  rate  as  the  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  determine. 

The  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  including  any  premiums  realized 
from  the  sale  thereof,  shall  be  used  to  meet  all  damages,  cost,  and  expenses 
incurred  by  this  department  in  carrying  out  the  work  required  for  con- 
struction and  equipment. 

The  city  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  in  its  private  or  proprietary 
capacity,  for  its  own  property,  the  premises  and  equipment,  and  all 
rents,  tolls,  income,  and  profits  from  all  contracts  entered  into  by  it  for 
the  use  of  the  premises,  or  equipment  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  same 
shall  never  be  taken  by  the  commonwealth  except  on  payment  of  just 
compensation. 

All  construction  work  shall  be  open  to  competitive  bidding,  adver- 
tised in  a  reasonable  number  of  newspapers  for  proposals  for  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  and  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  and  eligible 
bidder,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  may  prove  impracticable  because  of 
reasons  special  and  peculiar  to  the  work,  and  may  be  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provided  that  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  Transit  Department  should  make  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, surveys,  and  plans.  This  section  became  effective  upon  the  passage 
of  the  act.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  act  became  effective  upon 
acceptance  by  vote  of  the  City  Council,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
City  Charter,  and  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  by  vote 
of  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  upon  agreement  by  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road Company  as  owner  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  as  lessee  to  accept  in  payment  for  the  Shawmut 
Branch,  free  from  all  encumbrances  except  such  right  for  freight  con- 
nections as  may  be  reserved  as  provided  in  the  act,  such  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  dollars,  as  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  after  public 
hearing  should  have  previously  determined  to  be  just  and  reasonable  and 
upon  agreement  by  the  railroad  companies  that  there  might  be  deducted 
or  repaid  from  such  sum  the  amounts  of  any  judgment  or  judgments,  in 
any  proceedings  for  the  taking  of  the  whole  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
branch  in  fee,  in  favor  of  any  other  person  for  any  interest  at  the  date 
of  the  taking  in  the  property  so  taken;  provided  that  such  acceptances 
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and  agreement  were  made  on  or  before  May  1,  1924,  such  acceptances  and 
agreement  to  be  evidenced  by  certificates  thereof  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Statutory  Approvals,  Acceptances,  and  Agreements. 
Act  approved  May  25,  1923. 

Act  accepted  by  the  City  Council  September  10,  1923,  approved  by 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  September  12,  1923,  and  evidence  thereof  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  September  13,  1923. 

Act  accepted  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  by  vote 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  December  31,  1923,  and  evidence  thereof  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  January  7,  1924. 

Order  issued  by  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  upon  petition  of 
the  city,  determining  the  sum  of  $950,000  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
entire  Shawmut  Branch,  free  from  all  encumbrances,  etc.,  January  29, 
1924,  and  on  March  28,  1924,  certificate  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  has  filed  in  that  office,  on 
March  25,  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  accept  in 
payment  for  the  Shawmut  Branch  the  sum  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities. 

Approval  by  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  plan  under  which 
reasonably  frequent  and  adequate  rapid  transit  passenger  service  could 
be  safely  operated  from  Welles  avenue  to  Mattapan  given  on  June  13, 
1924. 

Approval  by  the  railroad  companies  of  plans  affecting  the  operation 
of  main  line  railroad  tracks  between  Andrew  square  and  Harrison  square 
given  on  September  17,  1924. 

Agreement  between  the  city  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
relative  to  compensation  to  be  paid  for  acquisition  of  right  of  way  for 
surface  railway  over  location  of  main  line  tracks  between  Andrew  square 
and  Harrison  square,  executed  October  16,  1924. 

Contract  for  the  use  of  premises  and  equipment  executed  by  the 
city  with  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  October  17,  1924. 

Location  plan  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
October  17,  1924. 

Contract  for  Use  of  Premises  and  Equipment. 
The  contract  grants  to  the  company  the  use  of  the  premises  and  of 
the  equipment  provided  by  this  department  for  a  term  beginning  upon 
certification  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  that  the  premises  and 
equipment  are  in  safe  and  proper  condition  for  operation,  and  extending 
for  a  term  of  years  from  the  beginning  of  such  use  to  the  expiration  or 
termination  of  the  present  lease  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel.    The  present 
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lease  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  runs  to  July  1,  1936,  and  shall  continue 
in  force  thereafter  unless  and  until  terminated  by  notice  either  from  the 
City  of  Boston  or  from  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  The 
city  may  terminate  the  contract  on  July  1,  1936,  or  on  the  first  day  of 
July  of  any  year  thereafter  by  giving  at  least  two  years'  prior  notice  in 
writing,  such  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  if  directed  so 
to  do  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  or  if  directed  so  to  do  by  a  vote 
of  the  City  Council  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 
The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  may  likewise  terminate  on 
July  1,  1936,  or  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  any  year  thereafter,  by  giving 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  at  least  two  years'  prior  notice  in  writing,  but 
no  notice  upon  the  part  of  either  the  city  or  the  company  shall  be  given 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  therein  fixed  for  termination. 

The  rental  is  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  fair  and 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities, 
of  the  premises  and  equipment;  provided,  however,  that  the  annual 
rental  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  said  cost  in  addition  to  the  annual  amount  of  interest  on  the 
bonds  issued  to  pay  for  said  cost,  but  not  less  than  4^  per  cent  in  any 
event ;  the  rental  being  payable  to  the  city  in  quarterly  payments  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  March,  June,  and  September  in  each  year. 

The  maintenance  of  the  premises  is  placed  upon  the  company  and 
all  repairs  to  the  premises  are  at  the  sole  cost  and  expense  of  the  com- 
pany except  in  both  cases  as  to  specific  repairs  excluded  by  the  act. 
The  maintenance  of  the  equipment  furnished  by  this  department  is 
placed  upon  the  company.  All  necessary  replacements,  substitutions, 
and  renewals  are  to  be  provided,  furnished  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany and  all  repairs  in  respect  of  all  equipment  shall  be  made  by  the 
company  at  its  sole  cost  and  expense.  Upon  the  final  termination  of  the 
use  of  the  premises,  prior  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  incurred 
therefor  the  company  shall  recompense  the  city  for  any  depreciation 
then  existing  in  the  equipment,  as  agreed  upon  between  this  department 
and  the  company,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  as  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities:  the  company  to  be  charged  with 
that  fractional  part  of  the  original  cost  to  the  city  of  each  item,  which 
the  elapsed  life  thereof  bears  to  the  total  estimated  life  and,  so  far  as  any 
renewals,  substitutions  or  replacements  exceed  in  cost  to  the  company 
the  original  cost  to  the  city,  to  be  credited  therefor  on  a  like  basis  for 
the  remaining  life  thereof.  In  such  determination  the  total  estimated 
life  shall  consist  of  the  elapsed  life  plus  the  length  of  time  which  it  is 
estimated  that  the  item  in  question  will  be  properly  usable. 

This  contract  covers  the  premises  and  equipment  to  be  furnished 
under  the  act  with  the  exception  of  the  extension  of  the  Dorchester 
Tunnel  from  its  terminus  near  Andrew  square  to  the  top  of  the  incline, 
or  Section  K.    Under  the  act  the  cost  of  any  alterations,  changes,  addi- 
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tions,  and  extensions  to  the  present  Dorchester  Tunnel  are  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  cost  of  that  tunnel,  and  as  such  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  existing  contract  for  the  use  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel. 

Dorchester  Tunnel  Extension  —  Section  K. 
On  October  18,  the  day  following  the  execution  of  the  contract  for 
the  use  of  the  premises  and  equipment,  advertisements  for  proposals  for 
construction  of  the  first  section,  known  as  Section  K,  were  sent  to  all 
the  newspapers. 

This  section  consists  of  a  two-track  subway  together  with  an  open 
incline,  the  total  length  of  which  is  about  1,300  feet.  It  includes  reloca- 
tions and  additions  of  sewers  and  water  pipes,  public  service  pipe  and 
conduit  changes,  bridge  changes,  removal  of  structures,  underpinning  of 
buildings  and  railroad  tracks,  and  regrading.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
cut  back  into  part  of  the  present  tunnel  for  about  100  feet,  removing 
the  roof,  easterly  wall  and  center  columns,  and  rebuilding  a  wider  sec- 
tion to  allow  for  overhang  of  cars.  The  roof  of  the  tunnel  at  this  sec- 
tion is  from  14  to  22  feet  below  the  street  surface,  requiring  excavation 
to  a  depth  of  over  40  feet. 

The  present  tunnel  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and  structural  steel 
construction,  the  invert  resting  on  yellow  clay.  The  extension  will  be 
built  with  reinforced  concrete  invert  and  sidewalls,  and  a  center  wall 
with  a  flat  slab  reinforced  concrete  roof  and,  where  it  runs  diagonally 
under  the  four  railroad  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  will  be  of  similar  type  of  construction  as  the  portion  under 
Boston  street,  except  that  the  reinforced  concrete  roof  is  supported  by 
steel  beams  encased  in  concrete.  The  roof  at  this  point  is  less  than 
two  feet  below  the  under  side  of  the  ties  of  the  New  Yrork,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 

A  freight  siding,  to  serve  industries  on  the  south  side  of  the  rapid 
transit  location,  is  to  be  built  from  the  main  line  tracks  over  the  roof  of 
the  tunnel  near  Boston  street,  running  easterly  on  the  south  side  of  and 
parallel  to  the  tunnel  and  continuing  to  Columbia  road. 

After  passing  under  Dorchester  avenue,  the  extension  will  be  on  a 
3  per  cent  up  grade,  but  will  be  roofed  over  for  about  50  feet  beyond 
the  street,  after  which  it  will  be  an  open  incline  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  up  to  the  surface.  The  deeper  portion  of  the  incline  will 
rest  on  a  clay  bottom,  but  as  the  higher  sections  go  through  a  strata  of 
peat  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  foundation  walls  down  to  the  clay. 

On  November  25  the  following  proposals  for  construction  of  this 
section,  received  in  response  to  advertising,  were  publicly  opened  and 
read : 


Reynolds  Brothers,  Inc. 
Simpson  Brothers  Corporation 


.$1,074,295 
1,033,520 
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C.  &  R.  Construction  Company 
Martin  F.  Gaddis  . 
A.  G.  Tomasello  &  Son  . 
Coleman  Brothers,  Inc.  . 


1,019,930 
1,013,640 
991,460 
969,530 


and  on  the  same  day  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Coleman  Brothers,  Inc., 
the  lowest  bidder,  the  time  stated  in  its  bid  within  which  to  complete  the 
work  being  350  working  days. 

Ground  was  broken  for  this  section  by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  near 
the  corner  of  Boston  and  Ralston  streets,  at  10  a.  m.,  on  December  3. 
The  contractor  has  carried  on  work  by  day  and  night  shifts  and  about 
one-third  of  the  contract  has  been  completed. 

Section  between  Incline  and  Harrison  Square. 
The  tracks  beyond  the  incline  are  to  run  parallel  to  the  present  rail- 
road tracks  to  a  point  near  Columbia  Road  Bridge,  beyond  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  the  present  location  of  the  two  westerly  railroad 
tracks  and  relocate  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  marsh  land  on  the  east  in 
order  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  private  land  upon  which  there  are 
dwelling  houses. 

An  island  platform  station  will  be  built  just  south  of  Columbia 
Road  Bridge,  the  head-house  being  located  at  the  level  of  the  bridge  and 
containing  ticket  offices,  waiting  room,  and  the  usual  station  facilities. 
The  platforms,  covered  to  a  large  extent  by  canopies,  will  be  350  feet  long, 
with  provision  for  extension  to  435  feet. 

The  right  of  way  of  the  rapid  transit  tracks  from  the  incline  to  Har- 
rison square  will  be  about  35  feet  wide,  with  a  steel  wire  fence  over  eight 
feet  high  on  each  side. 

A  station  will  be  built  at  Savin  Hill  quite  similar  in  construction  to 
that  at  Columbia  road. 

The  bridges  at  Columbia  road  and  Savin  Hill  will  be  altered  and  a 
new  bridge  built  at  Freeport  street. 

Beyond  Freeport  street  some  private  property  adjacent  to  the  rail- 
road will  have  to  be  taken  and  filled  to  the  level  of  the  present  right  of 
way  of  the  railroad.  This  construction  will  carry  through  to  Harrison 
square,  at  which  point  the  Shawmut  Branch  leaves  the  main  line. 

Shawmut  Branch. 

The  Shawmut  Branch,  about  four  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  is 
double  tracked  as  far  as  Milton.  The  two  rapid  transit  tracks  will  run 
on  practically  the  same  location  as  the  present  railroad  tracks,  although 
all  grade  crossings  to  Ashmont  will  be  abolished,  necessitating  a  cut  for 
about  one  mile  to  a  maximum  depth  of  16  feet  and  requiring  sewer  changes 
and  a  drainage  system. 
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Stations  at  Fields  Corner.  Shawmut.  and  Ashmont. 

The  Dext  rapid  transit  station  after  Savin  Hill  will  be  located  at 
Fields  Corner  on  the  Shawmut  Branch,  the  existing  railroad  station  at 
Harrison  square  being  maintained  by  the  Xew  York.  Xew  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company  as  at  present.  This  station  at  Fields  Corner  will 
be  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  railroad  station,  and  by  reason  of 
its  being  a  transfer  station  for  street  cars  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
preceding  stations.  With  its  ramps  it  will  occupy  the  entire  space 
between  Dorchester  avenue  and  Geneva  avenue.  Surface  cars  will  be 
brought  up  from  and  down  to  both  Dorchester  and  Geneva  avenues  on 
ramps  at  5  per  cent  grade,  with  a  loop  for  turning  back  cars  at  the  easterly 
end.  The  cars  will  load  and  unload  on  the  platforms  at  the  same  level 
as  the  rapid  transit  trains. 

Shawmut  Station  will  be  built  on  substantially  the  same  location  as 
the  present  railroad  station  and  will  have  side-track  canopied  platforms 
with  entrances  from  Mather  street.  Melville  avenue,  and  Centre  street. 

Ashmont  Station  will  be  located  just  south  of  Peabody  square, 
occupying  not  only  the  present  railroad  location  but  much  more  land  to 
the  south.  It  will  be  the  present  terminal  of  the  third-rail  train  service 
from  Harvard  square.  Cambridge,  the  terminal  for  Shawmut  Branch 
trolleys  from  Mattapan.  and  a  transfer  station  for  street  cars  and  motor 
buses.  Trolleys  will  be  brought  to  both  platforms  at  the  same  level  as 
the  rapid  transit  trains.  It  will  be  enclosed  and  equipped  as  at  Fields 
Corner,  and  provided  with  motor  bus  platform  below. 

Cod  man  Street  Yard. 
Rapid  transit  tracks  will  continue  beyond  Ashmont  Station  to  the 
site  of  the  present  city  paving  yard  on  Codnian  street,  where  a  loop  is 
provided,  together  with  about  ten  storage  tracks  in  a  terminal  yard.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  additional  storage  tracks  as  required,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  shop  facilities  with  inspection  pits  for  minor  car  repairs. 
A  track  will  be  laid  in  Codman  street  connecting  with  the  tracks  on 
Dorchester  avenue,  so  that  entrance  may  be  had  to  the  shops  from  the 
surface  lines. 

Trolley  Line  to  Mattapan. 

The  present  railroad  tracks  from  Ashmont  Station  to  Shawmut 
Junction  will  be  rebuilt  for  trolleys,  with  a  station  at  Cedar  Grove. 

A  station  will  be  provided  at  Milton  on  the  site  of  the  present  rail- 
road station. 

At  present  but  one  track  will  be  built  for  trolleys  beyond  Milton  to 
Mattapan.  although  a  siding  GOO  feet  long  will  be  built  about  half  way 
between  Central  avenue  and  Mattapan.  The  present  railroad  station 
platforms  at  Ceutral  avenue  and  Mattapan  will  be  altered  to  provide  for 
trolley  service  with  provision  for  double  tracking  in  the  future. 
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Freight  Connections. 
From  Shawmut  Junction  to  Milton  Station  freight  tracks  will  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  two  trolley  tracks;  the  westerly  freight  track,  having 
sidings  into  Baker  Chocolate  Mills  and  the  present  freight  yard,  will 
continue  on  under  Adams  Street  Bridge  to  Central  avenue,  where  it  will 
back  diagonally  across  the  Neponset  river  to  the  Upper  Mills. 

Equipment  and  Cost. 

Substations  will  be  built,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Fields  Corner  and 
one  near  Codman  street,  to  provide  for  power  distribution.  The  power 
supply  will  be  furnished  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 
Tracks,  signals,  and  all  other  equipment,  except  rolling  stock,  will  be  pro- 
vided by  this  department.  Signals  will  be  provided  on  the  third-rail 
section,  but  not  at  present  on  the  trolley  section. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  construction  and  equipment  to  be 
provided  by  this  department  is  $9,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
rolling  stock  to  be  provided  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company 
will  cost  $1,000,000. 

Historical  Data. 

Investigations  and  studies  of  measures  of  relief  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  and  various  reports  thereon  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature. Early  reports  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  question  of  pro- 
viding subways,  as,  for  example,  reports  made  to  the  Legislature  in 
1906,  1910,  1911,  1913,  and  1916. 

This  district,  by  reason  of  its  boundaries,  is  practically  a  unit  in 
the  transportation  system.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide,  its  southerly  end  being  seven  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
contains  about  11,000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south 
by  the  harbor  and  Neponset  river  and  on  the  west  by  city  institutions, 
cemeteries,  parks,  etc.  It  has  a  population  of  about  250,000,  being 
thickly  settled  in  the  northerly  end  and  thinly  settled  in  the  southerly 
end. 

The  movement  of  its  passenger  transportation  is  somewhat  like  that 
in  New  York,  being  northbound  into  the  city  in  the  morning  and  south- 
bound out  of  the  city  in  the  evening;  in  other  words,  all  out  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  morning  and  all  back  at  night  rather  than  a  flow  both  ways. 
Its  service  has  been  provided  by  steam  cars  and  trolley  cars,  with  no 
connection  between  the  two  systems.  The  steam  roads  have  carried  a 
very  small  number,  its  service  consisting  of  about  eight  trains  into  the 
city  in  the  morning  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine,  and  about  eight 
trains  out  of  the  city  in  the  evening  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six, 
with  almost  no  service  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  has  been  without 
the  advantages  of  rapid  transit  lines,  except  at  the  northwesterly  corner 
where  it  has  been  served  by  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel  by  contact 
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with  the  Elevated  service  at  Egleston  Square  and  Dudley  Street  Stations, 
and  at  the  northerly  end  by  contact  with  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  at 
Andrew  square:  this  method  of  transportation  submitting  the  people  to 
long,  slow  hauls  on  surface  with  short  quick  service  on  elevated  or  subway 
structures. 

For  years  dissatisfaction  with  transportation  facilities  in  the  Dor- 
chester district  has  been  expressed  by  residents,  improvement  organiza- 
tions, business  associations,  public  meetings,  and  legislative  committees. 

The  demands  of  Dorchester  for  relief  have  been  well  founded,  based 
on  the  general  principle  that  rapid  transit  service  is  not  justified  unless 
experience  shows  that  more  people  wish  to  go  to  and  from  a  given  district 
than  can  be  properly  and  speedily  accommodated  by  a  surface  system, 
unless  the  congestion  on  the  surface  of  the  streets  is  so  great  that  travel 
in  the  surface  lines  is  seriously  interfered  with  and  delayed,  and  unless  the 
distances  to  be  traversed  are  so  great  that  some  means  of  more  rapid 
transit  than  can  be  permitted  on  the  surface,  even  with  uncongested 
streets,  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1914  by  a  joint  board,  consisting 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission,  created  by  chapter  10S  of  the  Resolves  of  1913  to 
investigate  the  street  railway  service  furnished  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company  and  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Company,  in  the 
Metropolitan  District,  the  board  stated  that  it  was  not  impossible  that 
certain  lines  within  the  district  now  operated  by  steam  could  be  utilized 
to  better  advantage  to  the  owners  and  with  benefit  to  the  public  if  they 
were  made  a  part  of  the  street  railway  system,  or  at  any  rate  more  closely 
co-ordinated  with  existing  street  railway  facilities.  Such  lines,  for 
instance,  as  the  Shawmut  Branch  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  «fc 
Hartford  Railroad  might  be  disconnected  from  the  steam  railroad  system 
and  made  a  part  of  the  street  railway  system,  and  the  board  suggested 
that  inasmuch  as  this  problem  of  correlating  the  railroad  lines  with  the 
street  railway  lines  had  never  been  reported  on  by  any  public  authority 
it  was  worthy  of  investigation. 

Chapter  55  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  1919  provided  for 
an  investigation  and  report  by  a  joint  board,  composed  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  Transit  Department,  as  to  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  constructing  certain  rapid  transit  circuits  by  means  of 
surface  tracks  on  or  near  existing  railroad  locations  in  the  city,  and  on 
January  5.  1920.  such  report  was  filed. 

This  was  followed  by  chapter  36  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Legislature 
of  1920.  which  directed  the  same  joint  board  to  investigate  further  a 
comprehensive  system  or  systems  of  rapid  transit  in  the  Dorchester 
district  and  called  for  a  report  and  recommendations  with  drafts  of  such 
legislation  as  it  might  deem  expedient  to  the  Legislature.  This  report 
was  filed  on  February  10.  1921. 
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This  in  turn  was  followed  by  chapter  22  of  the  Resolves  of  the 
Legislature  of  1921  for  a  still  further  investigation  and  report  by  the 
same  joint  board  of  a  comprehensive  rapid  transit  system  for  the  Dor- 
chester district.  Then  followed  chapter  55  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1922,  which  directed  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  the  extension  of  rapid  transit  facilities  in  the 
Dorchester  district,  giving  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
work,  together  with  the  cost  of  all  alterations  in  existing  facilities  which 
would  be  required,  and  considering  the  method  of  financing  the  under- 
taking; and,  among  other  questions,  the  advisability  of  the  purchase  by 
the  city  of  rolling  stock,  and,  if  advisable,  on  what  terms  the  expense 
should  be  financed  and  the  rolling  stock  leased;  the  advisability  of  the 
equipment  of  the  proposed  extension  by  the  city,  and  if  equipped  by  the 
city  on  what  terms  the  expense  should  be  financed  and  the  equipment 
leased;  and  whether  if  such  rapid  transit  facilities  were  extended  it  was 
preferable  for  the  city  to  purchase  or  to  lease  from  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  or  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
Company  the  required  rights  of  way  along  the  main  line  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Company  and  the  Shawmut  Branch  of  that  company, 
subject  to  freight  trackage  rights  and  the  terms  on  which  the  same 
should  be  purchased  or  leased.  This  report  was  filed  in  January,  1923, 
together  with  the  draft  of  an  act  providing  for  the  extension  of  rapid 
transit  facilities  in  the  Dorchester  district,  and  on  May  25,  the  act 
authorizing  the  facilities  now  under  construction  was  approved. 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  facilities,  in  about  four  years,  Dor- 
chester will  have  its  first  rapid  transit.  The  present  running  time  from 
Harvard  square  to  Andrew  square  is  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  service  is 
extended  to  Ashmont  the  running  time  from  Harvard  square  to  Ashmont 
will  be  scheduled  at  23  minutes.  Relief  will  be  afforded  from  the  present 
congestion  at  Andrew  Station  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel,  and  the  Wash- 
ington street  elevated  and  tunnel  loop  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
diversion  of  traffic  from  Egleston  Square  and  Dudley  Street  Stations. 
Through  passengers  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Crescent  avenue, 
Savin  Hill,  Fields  Corner,  Shawmut,  and  Ashmont  will  be  saved  a  change 
of  cars.  Grade  crossings  on  the  Shawmut  Branch,  five  in  number,  at 
Park  street,  Melville  avenue,  Mather  street,  Centre  street,  and  Welles 
avenue  will  be  abolished.  The  southerly  end  of  the  Dorchester  district 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  city  by  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Alterations. 

The  underground  terminal  station  of  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  at 
Maverick  square  was  opened  to  public  travel  on  April  21,  1924. 

The  original  East  Boston  Tunnel,  opened  to  use  on  December  30, 
1904,  extended  from  an  incline  at  Maverick  square  to  an  underground 
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station  at  Scollay  square  in  Boston.  From  the  latter  point  the  tunnel 
was  extended  on  March  18,  1916,  to  an  incline  near  the  corner  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Chambers  streets.  The  method  of  operation  through  the 
tunnel,  first  by  single  cars,  and  then  by  two  and  three  car  units,  failed 
to  meet  adequately  the  increased  demands  of  traffic,  and  by  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature,  this  department  was  authorized  to  construct  the 
Maverick  square  underground  terminal  in  order  that  the  tunnel  might  be 
made  available  for  high  speed  rapid  transit  train  service. 

The  construction  of  this  terminal  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of 
1921.  At  that  time  the  unemployment  situation  had  reached  a  serious 
stage,  with  hundreds  of  worthy  ex-service  men  unable  to  find  work. 
With  this  situation  at  hand,  it  was  decided  to  depart  from  the  method 
followed  in  all  previous  subway  and  tunnel  construction  and  to  build  the 
structure  by  day  labor  forces  of  the  department,  preference  being  given 
to  former  service  men,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were  employed 
on  the  job.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  night  and  day  crews  and  was 
completed  within  the  time  limit. 

Some  of  the  larger  items  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  terminal, 
including  as  it  did  excavation  below  tide  water,  removal  and  relocation 
of  underground  structures  without  interruption  of  service,  underpinning 
of  heavy  warehouse  buildings,  removal  of  sections  of  the  old  concrete 
tunnel  by  the  use  of  some  15,000  charges  of  dynamite,  were  about  125.000 
cubic  yards  of  excavation,  28.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  placed.  1.000 
tons  of  steel  reinforcing  rods,  and  1,800  tons  of  heavy  steel  fabricated 
and  erected. 

Trollej'  service  in  the  tunnel  was  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  construction  except  for  about  fifty-two  hours  at  the  close  of 
the  work,  when  it  became  necessary  to  close  down  the  tunnel  in  order  to 
change  the  service  heretofore  used  for  trolley  cars  to  that  required  for 
third-rail  trains. 

This  work  of  adapting  the  tunnel  to  third-rail  train  service  included 
the  raising  of  all  surface  platform  levels  to  correspond  with  the  floors 
of  the  new  steel  trains  to  be  operated,  the  installation  of  third-rail  con- 
struction for  double  tracks  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel — a  distance 
of  two  miles — the  removal  of  old  guard  rail  and  the  placing  of  new.  and 
the  installation  of  an  entirely  new  block  system  with  automatic  emer- 
gency stop  devices.  The  work  of  re-equipping  was  begun  early  Sat- 
urday morning,  April  19,  was  continued  throughout  that  day  and  until 
Sunday  evening,  the  twentieth,  when  trial  trains  were  run  through  the 
tunnel.  At  5.08  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  the  first 
passenger  train  was  placed  in  operation.  A  total  of  1,525  men,  includ- 
ing those  furnished  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  was  required  to 
make  the  changes,  with  a  maximum  of  780  men  on  one  shift.  12-hour 
shifts  being  worked. 
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Cambridge  Connection. 

The  stairway  from  the  westbound  Cambridge  Subway  platform 
leading  to  the  southbound  Tremont  Street  Subway  platform  at  Park 
Street  Under  Station,  known  as  Stairway  No.  5,  has  been  doubled  in 
width,  and  the  stairway  from  the  eastbound  Cambridge  Subway  plat- 
form to  the  northbound  Tremont  Street  Subway  platform  at  the  same 
station,  and  known  as  Stairway  No.  8,  is  being  similarly  treated. 


Charles  Street  Station. 
The  department  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  necessary  to  expedite  the  execution  of  the  contract 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  construction  work  of  an 
additional  station  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Subway  at  the 
corner  of  Charles  and  Cambridge  streets,  authorized  by  chapter  444  of 
the  Acts  of  1924.  Under  this  act  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities 
is  authorized  to  construct  the  station  and  is  further  authorized  to  arrange 
to  have  this  department  make  the  plans  for  and  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  construction  authorized  by  the  act  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 


Relocation  of  Certain  Elevated  Structures  in  Cambridge  Street. 
Under  authority  of  chapter  65  of  the  Resolves  of  1924,  the  joint 
board,  consisting  of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  and  the  Transit 
Department,  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature  on  December  9,  1924, 
upon  its  investigation  as  to  relocating  certain  elevated  structures  in 
Cambridge  street  in  connection  with  the  widening  of  that  street. 


Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Statement. 


Subway  or  Tunnel. 
Tremont  Street 

Tremont  Street  Subway  Altera- 
tions (Chap.  120,  Acts  1924) 
Washington  Street  . 
Boylston  Street 
<  iambridge  Connection  . 
Dorchester  Tunnel  . 
East  Boston  Tunnel 
East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension 
East  Boston  Tunnel  Alterations 
Arlington  Station 
I  >orchester  Rapid  Transit 
Hyde  Park  Street  Railway 


Gross  Debt.  Sinking  Fund. 
$4,410,000  00  $2,773,609  25 


50,000  00 
8,400,700  00 
5.385,000  00 
1,020,000  00 
11,100,000  00 
3,334,000  00 
2,500,000  00 
3,900,000  00 
1,235,000  00 
150,000  00 
317,000  00 


2,722,550  91 
42,280  42 
271,346  52 
214,017  40 
1,002,880  86 
178,560  03 
11,185  10 
8,825  80 

7,963  00 


Net  Debt. 
$1,642,390  75 

50,000  00 
5,684,143  09 
5,342,719  58 
1,348,653  48 
10,885,982  60 
1,731,119  14 
2,321,43!)  97 
3,SSS,S1  I  90 
1,226,174  14 
150,000  00 
309,037  00 


$12,413,700  00   $7,833,225  35  834,580,474  65 
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Issued. 
8451,000  00 
10.423.850  00 
23,643,850  00 
6,430,000  00 
1,244.000  00 
221.000  00 


842.413.700  00 


Debt. 

Rate. 

3  per  cent. 
3?  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 
4 j  per  cent. 
4|  per  cent . 

5  per  cent. 


Interest. 
813,530  00 
364,834  75 
H45.754  00 
273,275  00 
55,980  00 
11.050  00 


81,664.423  75 


The  average  rate  of  interest  is  3.9  per  cent. 
This  debt  not  considered  in  determining 
indebtedness  of  the  city. 

This  debt  is  distributed  as  follows: 


the  statutory  limit  of 


Tremont  Street  Subway 
Tremont  Street  Subwav  Altera 

tions  (Chap.  120,  Acts  1924) 
Washington  Street  Tunnel 
B  ovist  on  St  reet  Subway 
Cambridge  Connection  . 
Dorchester  Tunnel  . 
East  Boston  Tunnel 
East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension 
East  Boston  Tunnel  Alterations 
Arlington  Station 
Dorchester  Rapid  Transit  (under 

construction) 
Hvde  Park  Street  Railwav 


84,416,000  00 


50 
8,406 
5.385 
1.620 
11.100 
3.334 
2.500 
3.900 
1.235 


000  00 
700  00 
000  00 
,000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


150.000  00 
317.000  00 


Interest.  Rental. 
8159,805  00  8196.065  15(A) 


2.000  00 
316,668  75 
219.900  00 

62,995  00 
454,155 
115,262 
100,000 
159,382 

55,575 


00 
50 
00 
50 
00 


(B) 
356.677 
235^413 

76,295 
484,797 
151,301 
103.498 
165.000 

54.549 


29 
31 
09 
64 
19 
78 

00(C) 
27 


6.000  00  D 
12,680  00     10.125  00 


S42.413.700  00   81.664.423  75    81.833.722  72 


Washington  Street  Tunnel  serial  installment,  86,000. 

(A)  Includes  rental  for  Tremont  Street  Subway  Alterations, 
chapter  120,  Acts  1924. 

(B)  Rental  included  in  Tremont  Street  Subway  total. 

(C)  Estimated. 

(D)  Rental  not  payable  until  use  begins. 

Bonds. 

25-year.  40-vear.  45-vear.  50-vear. 

8317.000  00  817,396.700  00  823.305.000  00  81, 395^000  00 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

John  J.  Curley,  City  Treasurer. 
Edward  F.  Mc Adams,  Cashier  and  Acting  Treasurer  in  the  absence  of  the 

Treasurer. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  in  charge  of  the  City  Treasurer  who 
has  the  care  and  custody  of  the  current  funds  of  the  city,  also  of  all 
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moneys,  properties,  and  securities  which  may  come  into  his  possession 
by  virtue  of  any  statute  or  ordinance.  He  is  also  County  Treasurer  and 
publishes  annual  reports  and  monthly  statements.  Unless  the  donors 
have  otherwise  directed,  the  treasurer  shall  receive  all  properties  given, 
devised  or  bequeathed,  and  deposited  with  the  city  for  any  specific  pur- 
pose, and  shall  use  the  same,  or  the  income  thereof,  as  is  designated  in 
the  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  deposit.  If  the  income  only  is  to  be  used, 
he  shall  invest  the  properties  in  bonds,  notes,  or  script  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  any  city  or  town  therein,  or  in  mortgages  of  real  estate  therein, 
as  a  permanent  fund.  His  duties  also  include  the  paying,  either  weekly 
or  monthly,  of  approximately  17,500  city  employees  and,  as  County 
Treasurer,  the  paying  of  more  than  900  county  employees,  in  addition 
to  jurors  and  witnesses  in  the  courts. 

The  treasurer  shall  deposit  any  portion  of  such  current  funds  in 
such  national  bank,  or  banks,  established  in  Boston,  or  such  trust  com- 
pany, or  companies,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and 
doing  a  banking  business  in  Boston,  and  on  such  conditions  and  rates 
of  interest  as  he  shall  deem  best,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
provided,  however,  that  the  amount  of  such  deposit  in  any  bank  or 
trust  company  shall  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  its  paid-up  capital. 

With  the  Mayor  and  City  Auditor,  the  treasurer  shall  sign  all 
bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  city;  shall  preserve 
all  bids  for  loans  and  papers  relating  thereto  and  shall,  if  elected,  serve 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Sinking  Funds  Commissioners.  Further- 
more, he  shall  pay  all  checks,  drafts,  and  other  orders  directed  to  him 
from  the  Auditing  Department,  as  provided  by  ordinance,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  demands  against  the  city.  He  shall  pay,  on  presenta- 
tion to  him,  executions  against  the  city  when  duly  certified  as  correct 
by  the  Law  Department.  He  shall  pay,  on  presentation,  when  due,  all 
bonds  issued  by  the  city  and  the  interest  on  the  same.  He  shall  cancel 
all  bonds  and  coupons  and  he  shall  deliver  to  the  City  Auditor  the  bonds 
and  executions  paid  during  the  day  and  deliver  to  the  auditor  the  coupons 
paid  during  the  month  and  a  statement  of  the  total  amounts  paid  for 
interest  on  each  day. 

The  treasurer  has  also  charge  of  the  income  of  the  Police  Charitable 
Fund  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  necessitous  circumstances  who  shall  be 
found  by  the  Police  Commissioner  to  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Police  Department  by  reason  of  sickness,  age,  or  other  dis- 
ability or  to  be  paid  the  widow's  or  orphans  of  police  officers  who  have 
died  while  in  the  service  of  the  city. 

During  the  past  four  years,  an  exchange  of  some  of  the  securities 
held  by  the  Parkman  Fund  has  been  made  resulting  in  a  bonus  which 
increased  the  principal  of  that  fund  122,258.50. 

By  vote  of  authority  given  to  the  City  Treasurer  by  the  Board  of 
Sinking  Funds  Commissioners,  he  has  been  authorized  to  purchase 
United  States  Treasury  Certificates  and  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  bearing  a 
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higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  being  received  on  City  of  Boston  Bonds, 
which  greatly  increased  the  revenue  of  the  Sinking  Funds.  The  Treas- 
urer has  made  several  exchanges  of  City  of  Boston  Bonds  for  United 
States  Treasury  Certificates  whereby  the  exchanges  netted  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  dollars  of  an  increase  to  the  Sinking  Funds,  besides 
increasing  the  rate  of  interest  several  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Treasurer  succeeded  in  securing 
an  average  rate  of  interest  of  S\  per  cent  on  city  deposits  from  all  those 
banks  in  which  city  funds  are  kept,  except  those  called  the  "active" 
accounts  which  pay  the  old  rate  of  2k  per  cent. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  Treasury  Department  has  not 
changed  since  the  adoption  of  the  City  Charter  in  1910,  although  the 
Boston  Retirement  Act.  placing  many  employees  on  the  pension  rolls, 
and  the  new  system  of  semi-monthly  payments  of  drafts  have  greatly 
increased  the  work  of  the  department.  The  statement  which  follows  of 
receipts  and  pavments  for  the  past  twenty  years  shows  an  increase  of 
8101,383,063.41.' 

Receipts  and  Payments. 


Year. 

Balance 
on  Hand  at  the 
Commencement 

of  each 
Financial  Year. 

Receipts. 

Payments. 

Total  Receipts 
and  Pavments. 

1905-06  

82,745,549 

02 

846,292,976 

66 

846,227,95S 

35 

§92,520,935  01 

1906-07  

2,810,567 

43 

45,259,969 

41 

45,147,066 

80 

90,407,036  21 

1907-08  

2,923,470 

04 

46,S55,477 

75 

47,066,234 

21 

93,921,711  96 

190S-09  

2,712,713 

58 

42,931,551 

52 

42,S45,49S 

76 

S5,777,050  28 

1909-10  

2,798,766 

34 

45,110,399 

98 

43,503,794 

13 

88,614,194  11 

1910-11  

4,405,372 

19 

43,792,436 

29 

41,354,0S3 

56 

85,146,519  85 

1911-12  

6,843,724 

92 

47,806,690 

20 

45,788,953 

10 

93,595,643  30 

1912-13  

8,861,462 

02 

50,200,036 

24 

50,79S,956 

69 

100,998,992  93 

1913-14  

8,262,541 

57 

58,391,653 

42 

58,542,488 

04 

116,934,141  46 

1914-15  

S,  11 1,706 

95 

52,861,476 

79 

54,9S7,028 

S5 

107,848,505  64 

1915-16  

5,986,154 

89 

59,339,813 

93 

5S,893,968 

33 

118,233,782  26 

1916-17  

6,432,000 

49 

57,572,292 

15 

55,857,091 

64 

113,429,3S3  79 

1917-18  

8,147,201 

00 

56,295,017 

88 

58,540,824 

37 

114,835,842  25 

1918-19  

5,901,394 

51 

64,576.671 

95 

64,147,423 

96 

128,724,095  91 

1919-20  

6,330,642 

50 

75,321,447 

94 

70,111,497 

82 

145,432,945  76 

1920-21  

11,540,592 

62 

72,353,817 

77 

71,359.341 

76 

143,713,159  53 

1921-22  

12,535,068 

63 

78,217,867 

19 

79,606,158 

58 

157,824,025  77 

1922-23  

11.146,777 

24 

S6,293,976 

24 

S6,694,S76 

63 

172,988,852  87 

1923-24  

10,745,876 

85 

87,697,488 

41 

S9,45 1,263 

01 

177,148,751  42 

1924-25  

8,992,102 

25 

95,67S,683 

96 

98,225,314 

46 

193,903,998  42 

Cash  balance  January  31.  1925  

86,445,471  75 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  DEPARTMENT. 

James  A.  Sweeney,  Sealer. 

John  J.  Martin,  Chief  Deputy  Sealer. 

Walter  L.  Finigan,  Chief  Clerk. 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sealer,  an  office  author- 
ized by  statute  in  1880.  By  chapter  382,  Acts  of  1909,  all  principal  and 
assistant  sealers  are  included  within  the  classified  civil  service.  Annual 
reports  have  been  published  since  1868. 

The  standards  in  use  are  supplied  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  are  determined  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

From  an  economic,  social,  and  moral  point  of  view,  the  value  of 
work  performed  by  the  department  is  highly  important,  because  it 
vitally  affects  the  life  and  well  being  of  the  people  to  an  extent  equal  to, 
if  not  greater  than,  any  other  department  functioning  under  our  present 
municipal  government.  Therefore,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  enforce  a  rigid  and  careful  inspection  of  all  weighing  and  measur- 
ing devices  used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  commodities  and 
for  public  weighing.  It  has  also  instituted  and  carried  out  an  intelligent 
and  systematic  investigation  of  the  sale  of  practically  all  commodities 
regarded  as  necessaries  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  honest 
weights  and  measures  are  the  most  indispensable  agents  of  the  people, 
second  only  to  the  language  spoken,  the  department  is  constantly  con- 
fronted with  indifference  and  apathy  displayed  by  many  of  the  pur- 
chasing public,  especially  those  who  are  compelled  to  buy  articles  of 
food  and  fuel  in  amounts  that  exact  high  prices  and  on  terms  that  open 
up  opportunities  for  the  perpetration  of  fraud  and  deceit.  The  work, 
consequently,  is  both  correctional  and  educational,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  sound  judgment  and  constant  vigilance. 

That  a  healthy  condition  exists  in  Boston  relative  to  weights  and 
measures  finds  full  expression  in  the  decreased  number  of  complaints  in 
comparison  with  previous  years.  The  total  of  seventy-eight  complaints 
fails  to  show  the  time  and  energy  expended  in  regulating  trade  practice 
and  correcting  abuses  that  become  general  if  any  relaxation  is  shown  by 
this  department. 

The  introduction  of  meters  on  public  cabs  used  for  transportation 
has  increased  enormously.  Low  rates  and  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  use  more  extensively  this  form  of  metered  trans- 
portation have  increased  greatly  the  number  of  taximeters  in  general 
use.  To  insure  accuracy,  both  as  to  time  and  registration  of  revolutions, 
a  bench  or  laboratory  test  is  made  of  each  meter  before  it  is  attached  to 
a  cab.  Under  the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  testing  of  meters,  a  time  test  of  thirty  minutes  and  a  distance  test  of 
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at  least  ten  miles  are  required  in  deterrnining  accuracy.  In  many  cases 
a  road  test  follows  the  bench  test.  The  magnitude  of  this  work  is  made 
more  clear  when  it  is  stated  that  2.956  meters  were  tested  and  sealed 
during  the  past  year,  requiring  the  constant  daily  attention  of  one  deputy 
and  the  frequent  aid  of  another. 

*  The  sale  of  gasolene  and  oils  used  as  motor  fuels  has  also  shown  a 
remarkable  increase.  The  establishment  of  service  and  supply  stations 
and  the  installation  of  measuring  pumps  to  meet  the  demand  have 
greatly  taxed  the  department  in  its  efforts  to  insure  proper  protection 
to  the  large  numbers  who  purchase  these  articles. 

In  the  sale  of  coal,  so  far  as  weight  deliveries  are  concerned,  the 
situation  has  shown  a  decided  improvement  over  previous  years  and 
indicates  that  frequent  re-weighings  of  this  much  needed  commodity 
have  produced  gratifying  results.  The  sale  of  coal  in  small  lots  of  100 
pounds  or  less  by  peddlers  has  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  the 
department.  During  the  winter  months,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent 
in  re-weighing  coal  sold  from  the  vehicles  of  these  peddlers:  and  the 
knowledge  on  their  part  that  the  department  is  determined  to  ehminate 
fraud  and  deceit  in  the  sale  of  coal  by  bringing  violators  into  court,  with 
the  liability  of  jail  sentences,  has  had  the  effect  of  minimizing  this  form 
of  petty  larceny.  While  little,  if  any,  difficulty  is  experienced  with  re- 
sponsible merchants  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  the  department  has 
nevertheless  frequently  intercepted  loads  of  coal,  while  in  transit,  with 
the  result  that  great  care  in  weighing  coal  by  the  weighers  of  the  large 
companies  is  plainly  apparent.  The  department  is  also  pleased  to  state 
that  the  quality  of  fuel  coming  into  Boston  is  now  of  a  much  superior 
grade  than  that  shipped  here  a  few  years  ago.  This  result  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  enactment  of  drastic  legislation,  chapter  155  of 
the  Acts  of  1923.  and  the  enforcement  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws 
by  the  representatives  of  this  department. 

During  the  year  a  total  revenue  of  -85.650  for  coal  licenses  has  been 
collected  and  tinned  in  to  the  treasurer  by  the  Director  of  Standards, 
through  whom  licenses  are  granted.  This  revenue  has  been  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  this  department  in  enforcing,  relative  to  the  licensing 
of  coal  peddlers,  chapter  285  of  the  Acts  of  1923. 

Inspection  and  re-inspection  of  devices,  re-weighings  of  commodities, 
and  analyses  of  coal  sold  or  offered  for  sale  represent  other  lines  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  also  shows  a  substantial  reduction, 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1923-1924.  and  is  further  evidence  that  the 
work  performed  by  the  department  is  having  a  splendid  moral  effect  on 
merchants,  dealers,  and  peddlers  who  dispense  articles  of  commerce  sold 
by  weight  or  measure  to  the  general  public. 

The  total  number  of  business  concerns  served  totaled  11,874,  of 
which  3.057  were  at  the  office  and  8,817  at  place  of  business. 
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LICENSING  DIVISION. 

John  M.  Casey,  Chief. 
Joseph  J.  Mikolajewski,  Assistant. 

The  Licensing  Division  of  the  Mayor's  office  was  established  in  1904. 

The  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  buildings  containing  theaters 
and  public  halls  was  given  to  the  Mayor  by  chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of 
1904  and  amended  by  chapter  463  of  the  Acts  of  1907. 

The  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  public 
shows,  public  amusements  and  exhibitions  of  every  description,  to  which 
admission  is  obtained  upon  payment  of  money,  was  given  to  the  Mayor 
by  chapter  341  of  the  Acts  of  1905,  and  amended  by  chapter  494  of  the 
Acts  of  1908  and  chapter  348  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1915. 

The  chief  of  the  division  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  applica- 
tions are  received  and  licenses  are  issued  for  theaters,  moving  picture 
houses,  concerts,  baseball  parks,  dance  halls,  and  circuses.  In  addition, 
the  Licensing  Division  issues  permits  for  public  meetings,  band  concerts, 
military  reviews,  fireworks  displays,  and  other  public  affairs  on  Boston 
Common  and  public  grounds,  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  it  also  certifies  to  applications  of  peddlers  to  sell  wares  in  a 
county,  city,  or  the  state. 

The  Chief  of  the  Licensing  Division  is  delegated  by  the  Mayor  to 
review  all  theatrical  performances,  motion  pictures,  dances,  and  other 
licensed  amusements  and,  if  occasion  demands,  in  accordance  with  chapter 
348  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1915,  the  Mayor,  the  Police  Commissioner,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  may  by  majority  vote  revoke 
or  suspend  any  such  license. 

All  applications  for  licenses  in  buildings  containing  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  referred  to  the  Building,  Fire,  and  Health  Departments  for 
inspection  and  report.  These  departments  continue  monthly  inspections 
during  the  life  of  the  license. 

All  applications  for  licenses  to  operate  public  amusements  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  Police  Department  and  reports  forwarded  to  the  chief 
of  the  division. 

A  fee  is  charged  for  a  license  when  issued.  The  annual  expense  of 
operating  this  division  is  approximately  -17,000  and  the  income  $50,000. 


MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Luke  E.  Shields,  Director. 

From  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  industrial  conditions  had  become 
steadily  worse;  mushroom  industries  created  only  for  military  purposes 
had  perished,  others  converted  to  war-time  uses  had  not  been  restored 
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to  their  original  line  of  work  but  had  passed  out  of  existence,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  had  been  thrown  out  of  work.  Moreover,  33,000  ex- 
service  men  had  returned  to  Boston  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
The  condition  of  these  men  was  especially  precarious,  since  in  many 
cases  their  available  capital  with  which  to  meet  increasing  business 
depression  consisted  of  860,  granted  them  on  discharge  from  military 
service  by  the  federal  government. 

The  winter  of  1921-1922  had  been  most  distressing:  6.5,000  men. 
of  whom  fully  one-third  were  war  veterans,  not  only  were  out  of  work 
but  in  many  cases  had  no  recourse  left  except  to  apply  for  assistance 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  or  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Depart- 
ment. Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bureau,  suffering  among  ex- 
service  men  and  their  families  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
anticipated  by  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  that  a  disbursement  of 
at  least  81.500,000  would  be  necessary  to  care  for  this  class  of  unemployed. 

Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  the  Boston  Municipal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  was  opened  in  City  Hall  Annex,  on  March  1,  1922.  During 
the  nine  remaining  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  6,285  men  secured  employ- 
ment through  the  bureau  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  81.52  each,  a  record 
shown  by  comparative  statistics  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  employment 
agency  of  longer  establishment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  These  placements  saved  the  Soldiers' 
Relief  Department  890.000.  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare 
85,000.  To  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  applicants,  the 
bureau  was  transferred  to  larger  quarters  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall. 

For  the  work  of  the  second  year,  an  appropriation  of  88,000  addi- 
tional to  the  810,000  of  the  previous  year  was  requested  and  granted. 
With  these  funds  it  was  possible  to  meet  growing  demands  and  although 
14,000  additional  registrations  were  filed.  11,768  persons  were  placed 
at  work  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  81.36  each,  the  lowest  pro  rata  cost  in 
the  commonwealth.  During  the  year  the  probation  officers  of  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  sought  the  assistance  of  the  bureau  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  unfortunates  who  came  under  their  jurisdiction.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  saving  was  accomplished  by  this 
movement,  the  co-operation  of  the  bureau  undoubtedly  represented  a 
great  economic  saving  to  the  state.  Furthermore,  the  Soldiers'  Relief 
Department  was  saved  8216,000  in  disbursements  and  the  Overseers  of 
the  Public  Welfare  85,000. 

The  third  year  found  the  bureau  approaching  a  condition  of  per- 
manent efficiency.  Substantial  commercial  houses,  industrial  plants, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  The  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  fraternal,  social,  and  military  organi- 
zations —  all  sought  its  co-operation  and  assistance.  By  those  seeking 
employment  it  was  felt  that  the  service  rendered  was  excellent  and  large 
crowds  of  men  and  women  so  packed  the  rooms  of  the  bureau  that  a 
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separate  department  for  women  was  established  in  City  Hall  Annex. 
To  provide  for  increased  personnel  and  expansion  of  activities,  an  appro- 
priation of  $24,000  was  requested  and  granted. 

The  year  1924,  the  third  year  of  the  bureau's  existence,  saw  the 
worst  business  depression  in  Boston  since  the  panicky  times  of  1912. 
Many  of  the  approaches  formerly  open  to  the  bureau  no  longer  existed; 
the  number  of  registrations  had  grown  14,488;  the  duration  of  work 
averaged  two  months;  many  cases  were  re-handled  a  dozen  times;  never- 
theless, the  bureau  was  able  to  place  7,929  persons  with  a  saving  to  the 
Soldiers'  Relief  Department  of  $211,440. 

The  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  is  no  longer  an  emergency 
unit  in  the  government  of  Boston.  Its  progress  and  success,  in  both 
the  men's  and  women's  departments,  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
substantial  firms  of  Greater  Boston.  Its  personnel  is  trained  and  quali- 
fied to  meet  all  demands  that  may  be  imposed.  Its  economic  value  to 
the  city  in  co-operative  relationship  to  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department 
and  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
Its  continued  existence  is  justified,  if  employment  for  embarrassed  and 
distressed  citizens  is  the  only  honorable  and  reasonable  substitute  for 
charity,  if  applicants  for  work  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  a  fee,  if  future 
unemployment  emergencies  are  to  be  fully  anticipated  and  wisely  handled. 


PUBLIC  CELEBRATIONS. 
J.  Philip  O'Connell,  Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 

Citizens'  Public  Celebrations  Association. 

James  H.  Phelan,  President. 
George  W.  Tupper,  Vice-President. 
Louis  Watson,  Treasurer. 
Everett  B.  Mero,  Secretary. 


A  permanent  organization  of  interested,  public-spirited  citizens, 
organized  in  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  and  other  city  officials,  in  the 
initiation,  planning,  and  carrying  out  of  the  various  official  observances 
of  holidays  and  other  public  occasions  as  conditions  may  allow,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  produce  constructive  results  as  well  as  be  enjoy- 
able to  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  community.  Each  holiday  has 
its  committee,  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association, 
for  that  occasion  only. 
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Report  to  Mayor  of  Survey  Committee. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Citizens'  Public  Celebrations  Association,  August  17,  1925.  Previous 
to  that  date  (July  22)  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  whether 
a  survey  was  required  of  the  public  celebrations  and  other  similar  occa- 
sions officially  observed  by  the  city  or  for  which  the  city  expends  money; 
and  also  whether  this  was  a  time  to  undertake  such  a  study  of  the  method 
of  planning  for  these  occasions,  their  conduct,  and  their  cost;  and  fur- 
thermore, whether  the  time  and  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify 
the  undertaking  with  reasonable  prospect  of  results  to  follow. 

That  committee  reported  that  in  its  opinion  a  re-study  of  the  subject 
should  be  undertaken,  and  at  the  present  time.  It  appeared  that  all 
official  interests  concerned  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time 
this  matter  was  surveyed  with  a  view  to  such  improvements  as  might 
appear  desirable  in  the  light  of  information  gathered.  No  such  study 
has  been  made  on  a  comprehensive  scale  since  the  present  public  cele- 
brations policy  of  the  city  was  adopted  in  1912,  after  a  study  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  then  active  Public  Recreation  League. 

Developments  since  that  time  —  now  thirteen  years  —  both  regard- 
ing the  increased  expenditures  by  the  city,  the  increased  number  of 
occasions  celebrated,  and  additional  events  not  previously  considered, 
all  contributed  to  make  such  a  survey  desirable.  This  was  the  decision 
of  the  temporary  committee,  which  was  approved  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association.  The  action  was  also  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations.  It  had  been  requested  by  Mayor 
Curley  even  before  any  action  was  taken  by  the  association.  As  the 
arrangements  were  being  made,  word  came  that  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion was  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  expenditures  for  public  celebra- 
tions. Therefore,  as  already  stated,  the  time  and  conditions  seemed 
to  be  right  for  carrying  on  a  survey  with  prospects  that  such  changes 
as  might  be  recommended  would  be  adopted  in  a  new  policy  for  the  city. 

So  the  present  "Survey  Committee  for  Public  Celebrations  in  Bos- 
ton" was  organized.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  includes  seven 
members  of  the  association  with  a  record  of  ten  to  twelve  years'  service 
voluntarily  on  holiday  committees  or  having  corresponding  qualifica- 
tions for  such  an  undertaking.  Four  other  members-at-large  were 
selected  for  their  interest  and  willingness  to  help  and  as  channels  of 
approach  to  other  groups  in  the  community,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  possible  points  of  view  that  might  escape  the 
attention  of  those  constantly  associated  with  the  often  complicated  details 
of  the  celebrations. 

General  consideration  and  free  discussion  were  the  order  of  business 
at  the  first  meetings  of  the  Survey  Committee,  together  with  conferences 
with  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations  and  with  the  Budget  Com- 
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missioner.  Then,  having  assembled  considerable  information,  more 
specific  action  was  in  order.  Several  matters  have  been  discussed  and 
acted  upon,  as  noted  in  this  "Statement  of  Progress,"  although  some  of 
these  matters  are  subject  to  possible  elaboration  and  amendment  in  the 
final  and  more  complete  report. 

The  committee  intends  to  continue  its  work  until  it  has  prepared  a 
complete  plan  as  to  general  policy  and  as  to  each  holiday  or  other  occa- 
sion that  comes  within  the  scope  of  its  studies.  The  report  will  be  ready, 
we  anticipate,  in  January,  or  at  least  in  time  to  apply  to  the  policy  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  committee  is  to  compare  what  other  cities  do  in  the  way  of 
holiday  celebrations  with  the  corresponding  activities  in  Boston.  All 
the  holidays  officially  recognized  locally,  as  well  as  occasions  not  now  so 
recognized  but  which  have  attention  elsewhere  and  may  require  considera- 
tion here  in  future,  are  being  canvassed.  We  do  not  have  in  mind  urging 
new  holidays;  we  are  mainly  interested  in  the  proper  observance  of  such 
occasions  as  already  have  official  sanction  and  such  as  may  acquire  this 
status. 

There  is  no  question  that  Boston  expends  larger  appropriations 
for  a  larger  number  of  public  celebrations  on  holidays  and  other  occa- 
sions, and  that  this  city  has  advanced  much  further  in  directed  develop- 
ment of  this  character  than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  Boston 
having  more  anniversaries  of  patriotic  and  historic  importance  than 
other  cities,  it  is  a  natural  custom  of  long  standing  that  advantage  be 
taken  of  these  occasions  to  instill  into  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  people 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  events  commemorated  on  such 
anniversaries.  Such  observances  or  celebrations  have  been  officially 
conducted  by  the  colonial,  town,  and  city  officials  in  Boston  from  as  long 
ago  as  1771,  increasing  in  number  and  variety  as  later  occasions  have 
furnished  the  inspiration. 

Almost  all,  if  not  actually  every  one,  of  the  official  holiday  cele- 
brations in  Boston  are  occasions  for  tangible  expressions  of  those  atti- 
tudes of  mind  and  action  that  encourage  and  strengthen  sound  American 
citizenship,  as  well  as  equally  essential  municipal  citizenship. 

While  Boston  is  of  course  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  city  of  the  past, 
reminders  of  the  foundations  and  creative  efforts  that  produced  the 
gieat  community  of  today,  which  means  the  foundations  of  the  nation 
as  well  when  Boston  is  considered,  are  essential  to  a  well  balanced  present 
and  a  rational,  progressive  future. 

It  is  a  function  of  those  charged  with  arranging  for  the  observance 
of  public  holidays  such  as  most  of  those  that  are  officially  noted  in  Boston 
to  realize  the  importance  of  this  and  to  see  that  it  is  a  leading  factor  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  celebrations,  in  future  as  in  the  past,  and 
as  today. 

However,  it  may  well-  be  that,  for  one  reason  and  another,  appro- 
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priations  are  expended  for  things  great  and  small  in  connection  with 
even  the  most  worthy  celebrations  that  are  not  as  worthy  as  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  celebrations.  Such  things  do  occur.  Human  nature  and 
the  policy  of  expediency  can  sometimes  be  blamed.  Very  likely  there 
may  be  minor  deliberate  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  such  occasions  for 
private,  unworthy  gain  such  as  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  word 
"graft."  And  this  comment  does  not  apply  to  present  or  recent  times 
more  than  to  times  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Which,  of  course,  does  not 
excuse  it.    The  Survey  Committee  proposes  to  give  this  due  consideration. 

Investigations  by  the  Finance  Commission  of  city  expenditures  for 
public  celebrations  purposes  being  in  progress  when  this  report  was 
being  completed,  the  Survey  Committee  decided  to  devote  attention 
to  the  matter  of  service  rather  than  to  checking  up  financial  affairs, 
which  is  the  business  of  the  Finance  Commission.  But  we  have  never- 
theless compiled  figures  from  the  year  1905  for  possible  future  use  as  our 
study  advances. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Citizens"  Public  Celebrations  Associa- 
tion, nor  any  of  its  committees,  has  ever  had  control  of  expenditures 
during  the  thirteen  years  co-operation  with  the  city.  Budgets  have 
been  recommended  with  prepared  programs  frequently,  and  on  some 
occasions  such  recommendations  have  been  approximately  followed. 
More  opportunity  to  arrange  budgets  that  would  be  used  and  more 
knowledge  of  how  holiday  appropriations  are  expended  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  association,  whose  members  sometimes  feel  that  their 
experience  and  desire  to  render  full  service  is  not  given  full  scope.  Per- 
haps this  is  as  it  should  be.  After  all,  it  is  the  function  and  the  duty 
of  properly  designated  city  officials  to  disburse  money  and  account  for 
expenditures,  however  much  they  may  choose  to  be  guided  by  recom- 
mendations of  best  motived  citizen  committees-  But  there  is  a  point 
here  worthy  of  attention. 

Subsequent  recommendations  in  this  statement  have  reference  to 
this  matter.  The  recommendations  may  lead  to  the  solution  if  not 
exactly  right  as  they  stand. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  obviously  large  sums  of  money  expended 
by  the  City  of  Boston  from  the  public  treasury  for  public  celebrations 
purposes  and  possible  comparisons  to  what  appear  to  be  much  smaller 
expenditures  for  like  purposes  by  other  cities,  there  is  one  aspect  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Some  other  cities,  more  especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  the  country,  have  special  fete  days  that  involve  large  expenditures 
from  private  contributions  or  municipal  appropriations.  This  fact  may 
well  be  considered  in  any  study  of  cost  of  such  events.  Although  not  all 
these  festivals  have  the  constructive  patriotic  background  that  inspires 
the  sort  of  commemoration  of  anniversaries  that  are  typical  of  the  major- 
ity of  Boston's  holiday  celebrations,  their  function  in  their  own  places  is 
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to  meet  a  similar  need  in  the  lives  of  people  and  cities.  Just  as  the 
Boston  holiday  celebrations  vary  in  method  and  in  points  emphasized,  so 
the  general  holiday  policy  of  different  cities  may  vary  in  general  policy. 

"Boston  was  the  first  of  the  larger  cities  of  America  to  undertake 
the  organization  and  direction  of  all  popular  holidays  observed  through- 
out the  year.  ...  It  was  a  logical  development  from  the  'Safe  and 
Sane'  Fourth  of  July  movement  in  which  Boston  was  a  pioneer.  The 
present  Boston  policy  aims  to  secure  equally  sensible  results  on  all  holi- 
days; and  the  policy  should  be  extended  until  that  purpose  is  attained. 
.  .  .  Let  public  service  and  general  good  of  the  community  be  given 
right  of  way  over  private  interests  and  sectional  demands  not  well 
founded." — From  a  communication  dated  February  5,  1916,  from  the 
Citizens1  Public  Celebrations  Association  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 

The  facts  and  the  comments  in  this  quotation  from  a  communica- 
tion of  nine  years  ago  are  timely  now  as  well  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication  from  the  Mayor  to  the  association  under  date  of 
May  2,  191 G,  which  still  represents  a  main  purpose  of  the  plan  by  which 
this  group  of  citizens  co-operates  actively  and  harmoniously  with  city 
officials  and  with  a  record  of  accomplishments  now  extending  over  a 
dozen  years,  through  three  municipal  administrations: 

"The  one  element  prior  to  the  creation  of  your  organization  always 
lacking  and  yet  most  necessary  was  that  of  personal  equation.  In  other 
words,  your  organization  has  made  the  observance  of  holidays  through- 
out the  year  somebody's  business  where  previously  it  has  been  nobody's 
business." 

Recognizing  that  there  is  justification  for  comments  of  members  of 
the  association  relative  to  lack  of  progress  along  some  lines  they  would 
like  to  see  faster  advanced,  nevertheless  the  present  Survey  Committee, 
reviewing  the  activities  of  the  past  few  years  and  noting  what  has  oc- 
curred, includes  in  this  statement  of  progress  the  conclusion  that  the 
experience  of  these  years  has  amply  demonstrated  that  there  is  much 
merit  in  the  Boston  plan  of  permanent  co-operation  between  an  organiza- 
tion of  interested  citizens  and  the  city  officials  in  the  advance  planning 
and  the  conduct  of  holiday  celebrations. 

We  believe  that  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  plus  the  courageous 
application  of  remedies  for  such  defects  as  exist  may  be  relied  upon  to 
discover  these  effective  remedies  and  ensure  their  application. 

"We  have  not  found  any  great  defects  in  the  general  policy  and  such 
defects  as  exist  relative  to  certain  celebrations  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 
due  to  dishonest  motives  or  selfish  aspirations  so  much  as  to  tolerance  of 
customs  the  product  of  long  standing  which  have  produced  conditions 
open  to  criticism,  and  not  improving  by  continued  tolerance  of  the  unde- 
sirable features.  The  preceding  paragraph  indicates  a  way  to  bring 
about  betterments. 

We  wish  to  amplify  the  reference  to  co-operation  between  the 
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Citizens'  Public  Celebrations  Association  and  the  city  officials  having  to 
do  with  holiday  observances,  the  city  officials  being  primarily  the  Mayor 
and  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  together  with  such  department 
heads  and  subordinates  as  function  largely  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
brations. The  excellent  results  on  so  many  of  the  anniversaries  would 
not  have  occurred  except  from  this  permanent  and  perpetuated  arrange- 
ment which  makes  possible  taking  advantage  of  accumulated  experience 
and  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking. 

The  very  valuable  method  of  observing  Patriots'  Day  and  Christmas 
Eve,  for  example,  was  developed  through  this  process,  with  considerable 
obvious  and  acknowledged  advance  to  the  welfare  of  the  city:  and.  as 
to  the  first  named  holiday,  with  advantage  extending  to  several  other 
cities  and  towns.  Xo  tabulation  of  figures  can  account  for  the  value  of 
such  celebrations  as  mark  these  two  annual  occasions. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  a  city  official  alone  or  a  citizens' 
committee  alone  could  not  have  accomplished  such  worth-while  results 
as  have  come  through  the  two  working  in  harmonious  co-operation. 
Active  association  members,  serving  on  committees  for  a  dozen  years, 
regard  that  organization  and  its  efforts  rather  highly,  but  we  do  not 
desire  the  impression  to  go  forth  that  we  think  it  is  the  association  that 
has  accomplished  all  the  good  results.  It  is  the  Boston  public  celebra- 
tion policy  that  is  responsible,  with  the  group  of  organized  citizens  as 
one  factor  and  the  city  officially  represented  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Celebrations  with  the  approval  and  personal  interest  of  the  Mayor  as 
the  second  factor,  the  two  combining  to  general  advantage,  particularly 
so  during  the  busy  four  years  now  coming  to  a  close. 

This  same  plan,  with  such  changes  as  may  make  it  more  effective, 
will,  we  are  confident,  be  equally  serviceable  when  more  completely 
operative.  Step  by  step,  as  has  happened,  the  distance  may  be  short- 
ened between  the  plans  as  worthily  conceived  and  the  obvious  results 
whose  imperfections  may  seem  great  to  the  critical  observer,  of  whom 
we  think  there  are  none  more  critical  than  the  members  of  the  association 
who  naturally  see  more  defects  than  are  usually  apparent  to  others. 

The  Survey  Committee  is  giving  attention  to  some  occasions  not 
now  officially  recognized  in  Boston  including: 

Halloween,  whose  method  of  unguided  observance  has  caused  serious 
concern  to  officials  and  organizations  in  some  cities,  as  Chicago  and  some 
places  in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  cities  in  this  state  this  year. 

Armistice  Day  and  its  problems  are  in  mind  for  recommendation. 

Thanksgiving  is  given  a  form  of  official  recognition  in  some  com- 
munities. Whether  Boston  should  do  likewise  is  a  point  for  us  to  con- 
sider. 

May  1st.  the  city  birthday,  has  been  given  recognition  to  a  limited 
extent  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Whether  there  is  advantage  in 
encouraging  more  popular  interest  in  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  anni- 
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versary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  with  more  of  a  program  than 
the  general  display  of  the  city  flags,  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 

Flag  Day,  and  what  the  city  should  do,  if  anything,  is  another  of 
the  items. 

Rational  observance  of  the  anniversaries  that  are  marked  by  holi- 
days throughout  the  year  as  milestones  in  the  progress  of  nation  and 
community  is  a  matter  of  real  value  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  city  —  any  city  —  when  such  celebrations  are  wisely  planned  and 
conducted.  There  is  much  educational  and  recreational  value  in  such 
celebrations.  W  ise  celebrations  aid  in  encouraging  rational  use  of  leisure 
time  in  ways  enjoyable  to  the  individuals.  Of  this  there  is  hardly  room 
for  question.  Whether  too  much  or  too  little  is  provided,  or  too  much 
or  too  little  money  is  spent  by  the  city,  or  some  details  need  to  be  strength- 
ened, or  curtailed  —  such  points  as  these,  while  having  importance  when 
totaled  and  not  to  be  ignored,  are,  after  all,  subordinate  to  the  main  point 
of  the  purpose  and  value  of  worthy  holiday  celebrations. 

Interest  is  shown  outside  of  Boston  concerning  the  method  by 
which  this  city  observes  the  holidays,  as  evidenced  by  comments  from 
competent  persons  from  other  cities  and  occasional  printed  references. 
Watch  is  being  kept  of  Boston's  public  celebrations  policy  and  its  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  current  efforts  to  perfect  the  plan,  in  the  national  head- 
quarters of  such  organizations  as  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Community  Service,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  Carnegie  Corporation,  where  the  importance  of  such 
efforts  are  recognized  and  given  much  attention.  Mayors  of  several 
Massachusetts  cities,  who  have  personally  observed  Boston  celebrations 
and  participated  in  them,  have  expressed  desire  to  encourage  correspond- 
ing methods  in  their  own  cities. 

There  seems  to  be  more  evidence  of  knowledge  outside  the  city  of 
the  constructive  aspects  of  this  municipal  service  than  appears  to  be 
possessed  by  Boston  organizations  or  by  individuals  who  ought  to  be 
particularly  alert  to  know  about  its  practical  application  to  the  matters 
in  which  they  are  concerned,  and  to  co-operate  actively.  We  find  that 
recent  efforts  to  develop  a  better  local  understanding  of  the  Boston  holi- 
day policy  and  its  value  is  slowly  producing  the  desired  increased  interest, 
as  the  efforts  are  carried  on  by  the  present  director  and  by  the  associa- 
tion. But  we  find  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  especially  as  to  the 
development  of  a  working  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
generally  looked  to  for  leadership  in  matters  of  civic  advance;  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  city  being  already  very  well  aware  of  what  has  been 
done. 

Recommendations. 

1.  That  as  a  step  toward  perfecting  the  Boston  system,  more  per- 
manency should  be  given  to  the  administration  of  public  celebrations 
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and  related  activities  by  providing  an  official  status  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  which  was  created  somewhat  informally 
by  the  Mayor  when  the  present  plan  was  experimentally  adopted  in 
1912  and  has  been  continued  by  the  approval  and  action  of  successive 
mayors. 

2.  That  of  several  plans  considered  for  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose, the  plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  attached  to  the  Mayor's 
office,  who  shall  be  designated  as  "Director  of  Public  Celebrations."  is 
the  more  feasible  in  the  opinion  of  our  committee.  This  official  should 
give  full  time  to  the  duties  suggested  by  the  title.  To  give  the  position 
permanency,  it  might  well  have  civil  service  rating  with  an  official  state- 
ment of  functions  of  the  office  through  city  ordinance.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Survey  Committee,  this  method  is  more  feasible  at  the  present 
time  than  the  plans  which  have  been  considered  for  creating  a  depart- 
ment or  a  bureau  separate  from  the  Mayor's  office. 

3.  That  conventions,  dedications,  receptions  of  distinguished  vis- 
itors, and  events  of  similar  characters,  should  be  included  in  the  duties 
of  a  Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 

4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  Citizens'  Public 
Celebrations  Association  has  demonstrated  its  value  and  should  con- 
tinue to  function  as  has  been  customary  in  recent  years  but  for  all  holi- 
days and  other  occasions:  this  to  be  primarily  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  essential  co-operation  of  citizens  with  municipal  officials:  and  that 
the  association  should  have  an  active  membership  of  two  hundred  to 
include  representatives  of  civic,  social,  and  other  groups,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals especially  interested  to  give  service  from  a  city-wide  point  of  view. 

5.  That  a  policy  should  be  established  for  a  more  equitable  regula- 
tion of  expenditures,  providing  that  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations 
may  approve  for  payment  by  the  city  only  such  bills  as  are  authorized 
or  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  a  holiday 
celebration  or  other  function  so  assigned. 

6.  That  no  committee  be  authorized  to  contract  obligations  or  to 
proceed  with  arrangements  for  conducting  a  celebration  or  other  event 
until  such  committee  has  submitted  in  writing  a  satisfactory  plan  and 
program  of  events,  together  with  a  budget  of  expenses  for  the  occasion 
to  be  commemorated,  and  the  same  has  been  officially  approved:  and 
the  plan  and  program  and  the  budget  shall  not  be  changed  after  such 
approval  without  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  and  of  the  director. 

7.  That  no  bills  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  for  a  celebration  or 
part  of  a  celebration  or  other  function  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  approved  for  payment  by  the  director  or  committee 
except  such  excess  expenditures  are  explained  in  advance  and  especially 
authorized  as  emergency  measures. 

S.  Further  study  of  some  form  of  a  budget  system  applicable  to 
celebrations,  conventions,  and  so  forth,  is  recommended  to  the  city 
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officials  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  may  be  a  check 
on  expenditures  without  obstructing  the  purpose  of  these  events. 

Concerning  Specific  Holidays. 

As  to  holidays,  the  following  recommendations  and  comments  are 
submitted,  which  are  subject  to  amplification  and  possible  change  in 
the  later  more  complete  report  and  plan: 

1.  New  Year's  Eve  and  Christmas  Eve  seem  to  have  worked  out 
well  in  the  form  of  observance  conducted  the  past  few  years.  Betterment 
of  details  may  be  the  main  recommendations  as  to  these  two  occasions. 

2.  Washington-Lincoln  Meeting. —  The  policy  of  the  past  two  years 
to  observe  the  two  anniversaries  in  February  with  a  single  joint  meeting 
of  serious  and  dignified  character  has  worked  well  and  seems  appropriate 
as  a  permanent  fixture. 

3.  Patriots'  Day,  the  19th  of  April,  seems  to  be  well  established 
in  the  form  of  observance  as  developed  step  by  step  in  recent  years,  and 
seems  to  have  popular  approval  as  well  as  historical  significance  in  har- 
mony with  the  anniversary.  It  is  the  only  holiday  celebrated  by  a 
co-ordinated  plan  participated  in  by  eight  towns  and  cities,  which  is  an 
example  of  municipal  co-operation  worthy  of  note.  At  this  time  the 
Survey  Committee  is  inclined  to  advise  no  radical  change  and  that  prac- 
tically the  same  form  of  celebration  be  arranged  yearly  as  a  patriotic 
citizenship  ritual,  to  be  departed  from  only  in  case  of  some  particular 
circumstance,  such  as  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  year,  when  the 
customary  plan  was  easily  adjusted  to  the  larger  requirements. 

4.  Memorial  Day  involving  somewhat  different  aspects  from  most 
of  the  other  anniversaries,  the  committee  accepted  the  plan  of  the  director 
to  have  a  survey  of  that  situation  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com- 
mittee with  the  understanding  that  we  would  receive  the  report  and 
include  it  as  a  part  of  the  general  report  and  plan. 

5.  Independence  Day  presents  naturally  much  more  of  a  problem 
than  most  of  the  other  holidays.  It  is  the  principal  city-wide  celebration 
of  the  year,  extending  into  nearly  every  district  of  the  entire  city.  Some 
question  has  been  raised  whether  too  much  is  done  by  the  municipality 
and  too  little  by  people  and  local  organizations,  both  as  to  financial  and 
personal  co-operation.  The  Survey  Committee  has  acquired  considerable 
information,  particularly  through  personal  observation  by  its  members, 
and  recommendations  will  be  offered  and  very  likely  urged  for  some 
changes  relative  to  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  annual  July  4th 
celebrations,  for  we  as  a  committee  believe  such  changes  are  required 
for  the  benefit  of  all  worthy  interests  concerned.  The  coming  year  will 
bring  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration,  which 
will  naturally  result  in  more  elaborate  plans  than  usual  for  Independence 
Day  in  Boston,  as  in  other  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 
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6.  Columbus  Day. —  The  general  idea  back  of  the  City  of  Boston 
observance  of  this  October  anniversary  seems  to  be  quite  advantageous. 
A  general  "" get-together  holiday"  of  the  people,  the  all- American  possi- 
bilities for  all  countries  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the 
various  cosmopolitan  groups  composing  the  population  of  the  city,  join- 
ing together  in  a  common  celebration,  has  been  the  policy  for  this  holiday 
from  the  time  it  was  first  given  official  recognition  by  the  city.  Boston 
is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only  city  that  has  such  a  policy  for  this  annual 
occasion.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  it  alive  and  interesting  so  as  to 
command  the  real  support  and  participation  of  the  people.  Association 
members  who  helped  arrange  the  Columbus  Day  civic  parade-pageant 
of  1913  urge  a  duplication  of  that  method  for  the  holiday  as  soon  as 
conditions  make  it  feasible  to  undertake. 

7.  Bunker  Hill  Day,  June  17;  Evacuation  Day.  March  17;  Dor- 
chester Day  in  June;  Labor  Day  in  September. —  With  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  programs  for  these  occasions  the  Citizens'  Public  Cele- 
brations Association  has  had  little  or  quite  nothing  to  do.  Arrangements 
have  been  customarily  in  the  hands  of  local  committees,  with  more  effort 
to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  general  public  celebrations  policy 
by  the  present  director  than  heretofore,  without  uniformly  successful 
results. 

"While  recognizing  that  these  occasions  involve  special  interests,  or 
local  and  group  sentiments,  we  believe  mutual  willingness  to  co-ordinate 
plans  would  result  advantageously  to  all.  We  do  not  find  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  ever  endeavored  to  interfere  or  to  force  its  ideas  concerning 
these  occasions  but  has  contented  itself  in  more  or  less  patience  with 
watchfully  waiting  and  interestedly  observing  events  in  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  such  co-operation  as  it  might  furnish  would  be 
welcomed. 

In  its  later  report  the  Survey  Committee  proposes  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  these  four  occasions.  The  present  general  recom- 
mendation is  that  they  be  brought  into  conformity  as  soon  as  feasible 
with  the  accepted  city  policy  for  the  conduct  of  other  public  celebrations 
financed  by  the  city. 

Early  recommendations  are  contemplated  concerning  Evacuation 
Day.  because  of  the  150th  anniversary  next  year  and  the  obvious  need 
for  a  decision  on  plans  for  the  proper  observance  of  this  interesting  and 
significant  anniversary  on  at  least  a  city-wide  scale. 

The  preceding  recommendations  and  conclusions  are  advanced  at 
this  time  as  the  present  opinion  of  the  committee,  both  in  order  to  start 
the  machinery  that  may  be  necessary  to  inaugurate  what  are  believed 
to  be  essential  improvements  as  to  general  administration  and  to  induce 
discussion  relative  to  any  of  the  points  on  which  there  may  be  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  or  concerning  which  the  Survey  Committee  may 
be  proven  wrong. 
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This  statement  is  also  intended  to  dispose  of  the  hulk  of  generalities 
so  that  the  later  report  may  deal  with  specific  details  in  a  manner  con- 
cise and,  we  hope,  effective. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Leveroni, 
Chairman,  Survey  Committee  for  Public 
Celebrations  in  Boston. 


Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 
Lionel  C).  H.  Palmer. 
George  W.  Ttjpper. 
Eva  Whiting  White. 
William  Carroll  Hill. 


John  J.  Keenan. 
Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil. 
James  H.  Phelan. 
Frederick  J.  Soule. 
Everett  B.  Mero,  Secretary. 


BOSTON  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERICANIZATION. 
John  F.  Dowd,  Secretary. 

To  foster  the  spirit  of  active  and  alert  Americanism  throughout  the 
city  has  been  the  aim  of  this  committee  now  functioning  under  the  Mayor 
of  Boston.  In  recent  times  much  has  been  heard  concerning  anarchy, 
Bolshevism  and  other  vicious  propaganda.  To  combat  such  evils  and 
to  place  squarely  before  all  men  the  doctrines  of  democracy,  a  deter- 
mined effort  has  been  launched  to  suppress  anti-American  activities,  to 
expose  un-American  tenets  and  tendencies,  to  check  unpatriotic  im- 
pulses, and  to  construct  a  broad  program  of  education,  to  the  end  that 
the  people  of  Boston  may  see  clearly  the  necessity  of  eternal  vigilance, 
united  endeavor,  and  good  example,  if  American  institutions  are  to 
endure  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Americanism  means  a  sincere  attachment  to  American  ideals.  Ameri- 
canism pledges  the  establishment  of  justice  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all.  Every  person  within  our  gates,  therefore,  whether  native  or  foreign  - 
born,  is  expected  to  share  in  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  making  the 
United  States  of  America  a  better  country  to  live  in  and  the  City  of 
Boston  a  better  community  to  call  our  home.  The  co-operation  and 
assistance  are  sought  of  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  interested  in 
civic  welfare,  and  conferences  are  held  in  English  and  foreign 
languages  with  labor,  industrial,  educational,  religious,  and  journalistic 
representatives. 

The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  immigrant  population  should  be  made 
more  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time  the  learning  of  our  language  and 
a  specific  preparation  for  American  citizenship  should  be  required.  Not 
only  should  the  newcomer  to  our  shores  learn  to  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  should  be  obliged  to  demonstrate  clear 
understanding  of,  and  an  abiding  faith  in,  the  principles  it  sets  forth. 
On  our  side  we  who  claim  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  by  virtue  of 
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our  citizenship  should  show  unmistakable  obedience  and  respect  for  it 
and  so  shape  our  political  activities  as  to  give  life  and  force  to  all  its 
teachings. 

Good  government  is  possible  only  when  the  legislator  and  the  execu- 
tive appreciate  high  ideals  and  strive  to  act  upon  them.  No  stream  rises 
higher  than  its  source,  and  good  government,  which  means  honest,  effi- 
cient, and  free  government,  is  possible  only  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
honest  and  efficient  men  who  have  faith  in  their  ideals,  knowledge  to 
translate  them  into  laws,  courage  to  defend  their  own  acts,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  powerful  and  the  clamor  of 
the  mob. 

We  have  no  use  for  that  class  of  people  who  would  overthrow  our 
government  by  violence.  Neither  have  Ave  any  patience  with  that  group 
who  would  subtly  try  to  undermine  the  devotion  of  American  youth  by 
withholding,  coloring,  or  modifying  in  any  way  the  real  facts  touching 
on  our  early  Colonial  life  or  on  the  many  great  events  which  have  led  to 
our  present  eminence  in  civilization.  AYe  desire  to  see  taught  in  this 
country  a  true  American  history  so  that  our  children  may  imbibe  some- 
thing of  the  sturdy  manhood  of  earlier  da}rs  and  be  inspired  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  forefathers.  To  attain  this  end,  however,  we  must 
drive  from  our  shores  forever  all  those  foreign  propagandists  who  belittle 
the  deeds  and  besmirch  the  reputations  of  heroic  characters  in  American 
history. 

The  cry  for  Americanization  does  not  come  only  from  those  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  The  need  of  work  along  broader  lines  is  urgently  requested 
by  those  of  foreign  birth  who  have  become  thoroughly  identified  with 
our  nation.  Night  schools  have  been  established  in  every  section  of  the 
city  and  immigration  schools  will  be  opened  during  the  summer  season. 
"Well  may  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  annually  in  this  country 
for  work  of  Americanization  when  we  realize  that  in  New  England  alone 
there  are  300.000  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language,  and  in 
Massachusetts  140,000. 

In  Massachusetts  440,000  of  the  foreign-born  are  not  yet  naturalized 
and  96,400  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  read,  write,  or  even  speak 
the  English  language. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Committee  for  Americanization, 
7,000  aliens  have  received  specific  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to 
naturalization  and  citizenship,  and  literature  of  an  informative  nature 
has  been  widely  distributed. 

RENT  AND  HOUSING. 

Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
Herbert  E.  Ellis,  Chief  Adjuster. 
The  Committee  on  Rent  and  Housing  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
on  March  26,  1920. 
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The  post-war  housing  problem  was  one  of  extreme  complexity  involv- 
ing personal  rights  as  well  as  property  rights.  Drastic  or  ill-advised 
action  might  easily  have  aggravated  this  difficult  problem  and  postponed 
relief  which  could  be  secured  only  by  new  building.  The  Boston  com- 
mittee carefully  studied  the  grave  difficulties  between  tenants  and  land- 
lords and  upon  appeals  made  to  it  endeavored  to  bring  both  parties  to  an 
agreement  which  seemed  reasonable  in  view  of  the  prevailing  situation. 
In  every  legitimate  way  the  committee  sought  to  do  what  a  great  city 
should  do  to  meet  such  a  delicate  social  and  economic  problem  affecting 
so  many  homes. 

The  years  1924  and  1925  have  seen  the  greatest  progress  since  the 
war  in  new  dwelling  construction.  However,  most  of  this  property  has 
been  offered  at  rentals  in  excess  of  forty  dollars  per  month.  Although 
this  new  housing  has  provided  home  facilities  for  tenants  desiring  and 
able  to  pay  for  property  of  this  character,  unfortunately  it  has  not  pro- 
vided relief  where  it  is  most  needed.  Most  of  the  requests  filed  with  the 
committee  have  been  from  tenants  able  to  pay  a  rental  rate  of  less  than 
forty  dollars  per  month,  in  the  so-called  "average  class  of  dwellings," 
consisting  of  unheated  property  of  moderate  value  accommodating  one, 
two,  or  more  families.  Tenants  living  in  this  type  of  property  have  been 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  housing  shortage. 

The  Massachusetts  Emergency  Housing  Laws  do  not  fix  rents;  they 
simply  provide  a  tenant  in  good  standing  with  temporary  and  reasonable 
aid.  The  Boston  committee  has  acted  as  a  disinterested  party  and 
brought  about  amicable  adjustments  in  thousands  of  cases  where  land- 
lords have  asked  what  seemed  to  tenants  to  be  an  excessive  rent.  In 
other  cases  the  committee  has  been  able  to  obtain  for  tenants  a  reasonable 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  minimum  of  thirty  days  in  which  to  re- 
establish their  homes.  It  is  manifestly  difficult  for  a  tenant  to  vacate 
on  short  notice  a  dwelling  in  which  he  has  lived  for  many  years,  particu- 
larly when  such  a  change  may  involve  a  lowering  in  his  standard  of  living. 
The  Massachusetts  Emergency  Housing  Laws  simply  place  a  restraint 
upon  those  landlords  who  would  compel  tenants  to  meet  their  demands, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  or  suffer  summary  eviction.  In  other  words, 
these  laws  insure  tenants  in  good  standing  reasonably  decent  treatment 
during  a  period  when  they  are  unable  to  bargain  fairly  with  their  land- 
lords. 

A  serious  difficulty  to  contend  with  has  been  the  question  of  no  heat, 
insufficient  heat,  and  interference  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  prem- 
ises by  the  tenant.  Although  more  than  eighteen  hundred  requests  for 
assistance  have  been  made  by  tenants  under  chapter  555,  Acts  of  1920, 
it  was  necessary  in  only  three  instances  to  proceed  through  the  courts  to 
secure  desired  results. 

Hon.  Eugene  0.  Hultman,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
the  Necessaries  of  Life,  in  his-  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
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on  January  I,  1925,  stated:  "The  work  of  the  Boston  Rent  and  Housing 
Committee  has  been  efficiently  and  tactfully  performed,  and  Boston, 
unlike  most  other  large  cities  of  the  country,  has  not  experienced  rent 
riots  or  serious  disturbances  in  the  period  of  abnormal  housing  conditions." 

The  following  table  shows  in  some  detail  the  results,  both  as  to 
character  and  number,  of  the  endeavors  of  the  committee  to  adjust  diffi- 
culties between  landlords  and  tenants. 


Year, 
1925. 

Entire 
Period. 

Rent  increases  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  adjusted  

537 

5,985 

Complaints  heard,  agreement  with  parties  to  adjust  

408 

2,412 

Disposed  of  by  tenant  

88 

305 

Found  proposed  rent  not  to  be  unreasonable  

76 

661 

Extensions  obtained  on  vacate  notices  

875 

6,250 

Extensions  impossible  to  obtain  on  vacate  notices  

84 

443 

Vacate  notices  found  to  be  illegal  

330 

2,372 

Vacate  notices  cancelled  

375 

1,170 

195 

755 

Complaints  considered  and  held  at  request  of  tenant  

84 

510 

Court  action  brought  urior  to  receipt  of  complaint  

87 

1,162 

Referred  to  Health  Department  

255 

1,780 

10 

72 

Referred  to  other  communities  

74 

336 

185 

487 

Referred  to  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  

195 

763 

Referred  to  Police  Department  

220 

453 

Referred  to  Water  Division  

11 

67 

Referred  to  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  

95 

285 

Referred  to  boiler  inspector  

S 

23 

Complaints  of  lack  of  heat,  chapter  555,  Acts  1920  

850 

4,307 

Miscellaneous,  chapter  555,  Acts  1920  

625 

2,631 

Information  given  to  tenants  and  landlords  as  to  rights  

2,250 

23,378 

Referred  to  State  Commission  

3 

30 

Total  

7,920 

56,637 
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Recapitulation. 

1920,  nine  months   6,220 

1921,  year  ".  ■    .  9,122 

1922,  year  '   10,673 

1923,  year   12,048 

1924,  year  t  10,654 

1925,  year   7,920 


Total   56,637 


This  tabulation  shows  that  of  a  total  of  1,109  complaints  related 
directly  to  the  amount  of  rent  — 

(a.)    The  committee  adjusted  48  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 

(b.)    Prevailed  on  parties  to  adjust  37  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 

(c.)  Found  rent  to  be  not  unreasonable,  7  per  cent  of  such  com- 
plaints. 

(d.)  Tenant  disposed  of,  8  per  cent  of  such  complaints;  and  of  a 
total  of  1,664  requests  for  extension  of  time  beyond  that  stipulated  in 
vacate  notice : 

(e.)    Extensions  were  obtained  in  95  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 
(/.)     Extensions  were  impossible  to  obtain  in  5  per  cent  of  such 
complaints. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  cases  the  committee  has  held  approx- 
imately 15,000  interviews  or  an  average  of  60  per  day.  Of  the  cases  now 
coming  before  the  committee,  55  per  cent  are  on  vacate  notices  and  35  per 
cent  on  rent  increases.  The  complaints  of  rent  increases  are  made  almost 
entirely  by  persons  paying  from  $20  to  $40  per  month. 


MASSACHUSETTS  EMERGENCY  HOUSING  LAWS. 

Chapter  86,  Acts  of  1925,  Relative  to  Termination  of  Tenancies 

at  Will. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  tenancy  at  will  is  terminated,  without  fault 
of  the  tenant,  either  by  operation  of  law  or  by  act  of  the  landlord,  except 
as  provided  in  section  twelve  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  General  Laws,  no  action  to  recover  possession  of  the  premises  shall  be 
brought,  nor  shall  the  tenant  be  dispossessed  until  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  time  when  the  tenant  receives  notice  in  writing  of 
such  termination;  but  such  tenant  shall  bs  liable  to  pay  rent  for  such 
time  during  the  said  period  as  he  occupies  or  detains  the  premises,  at  the 
same  rate  as  theretofore  payable  by  him  while  a  tenant  at  will.  No  notice 
given  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  twelve,  except  a  notice  to  quit 
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for  non-payment  of  rent,  shall  terminate  a  tenancy  at  will  until  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  giving  of  such  notice. 

Section  2.  Chapter  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  General 
Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  as  amended  in  section  two  by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  Acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  by  chapter 
eleven  of  the  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  by  section 
three  of  chapter  seventy-two  of  the  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  3.  Section  one  of  this  act  shall  become  null  and  void  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Chapter  555,  Acts  of  1920,  to  Penalize  the  Violation  of  Certain 

Rights  of  Tenants. 
(Chapter  192,  Acts  of  1925.) 

Section  1.  Any  lessor  of  any  building,  or  part  thereof,  who  is 
required  by  the  terms,  expressed  or  implied,  of  any  contract  or  lease  to 
furnish  water,  heat,  light,  power,  elevator  service  or  telephone  service  to 
any  occupant  of  the  building,  who  wilfully  or  intentionally  fails  to  furnish 
such  water,  heat,  light,  power,  elevator  service  or  telephone  service  at 
any  time  when  the  same  is  necessary  to  the  proper  or  customary  use  of 
the  building,  or  part  thereof,  or  any  lessor  who  wilfully  and  intentionally 
interferes  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  leased  premises  by  such  occu- 
pant, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  th&n  one  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  become  null  and  void  on  the  first  day  of 
May  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Chapter  557,  Acts  of  1920,  To  Provide  for  a  Discretionary  Stay 
of  Proceedings  in  Actions  of  Summary  Process  to  Recover 
Possession  of  Dwellings  and  Temporarily  Abolishing  Ficti- 
tious Costs  in  Said  Actions. 

(Chapter  111,  Acts  of  1925.) 
Section  1.  In  an  action  of  summary  process  to  recover  possession 
of  premises  occupied  for  dwelling  purposes,  other  than  a  room  or  rooms 
in  a  hotel,  lodging  house  or  rooming  house,  where  a  tenancy  has  been 
terminated  without  fault  of  the  tenant,  either  by  operation  of  law  or  by 
act  of  the  landlord,  except  by  notice  to  quit  for  non-payment  of  rent 
as  provided  in  section  twelve  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
of  the  Revised  Laws,  a  discretionary  stay  of  judgment  and  execution 
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may  be  granted,  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  application  of  the  tenant, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  the  court  may  deem  just  and 
reasonable. 

Section  2.  Upon  application  for  such  a  stay  of  proceedings  the 
court  shall  hear  the  parties,  and  if  upon  the  hearing  it  appears  that  the 
premises  of  which  possession  is  sought  to  be  recovered  are  used  for  dwel- 
ling purposes;  that  the  applicant  cannot  secure  suitable  premises  for 
himself  and  his  family  elsewhere  within  the  city  or  town  in  a  neighbor- 
hood similar  to  that  in  which  the  premises  occupied  by  him  are  situated; 
that  he  has  used  due  and  reasonable  effort  to  secure  such  other  premises; 
that  his  application  is  made  in  good  faith  and  that  he  will  abide  by  and 
comply  with  such  terms  and  provisions  as  the  court  may  prescribe; 
or  that  by  reason  of  other  facts  such  action  will  be  warranted,  the  court 
may  grant  a  stay  as  hereinbefore  provided,  on  condition  that  the  terms 
upon  which  such  stay  is  granted  be  complied  with. 

Section  3.  Such  stay  shall  be  granted  and  continue  effective  only 
upon  the  condition  that  the  applicant  shall  make  a  deposit  in  court  of 
the  entire  amount,  or  such  instalments  thereof  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
court  may  direct,  for  the  occupation  of  the  premises  for  the  period  of  the 
stay,  at  the  rate  to  which  he  was  liable  as  rent  for  the  month  immediately 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  term  or  tenancy  plus  such  additional  amount, 
if  any,  as  the  court  may  determine  to  be  reasonable.  The  deposit  shall 
also  include  all  rent  unpaid  prior  to  the  period  of  the  stay.  The  amount 
of  the  deposit  shall  be  determined  by  the  court  at  the  hearing  upon  the 
application  for  the  stay,  and  such  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  and  the  amount  thereof 
shall  be  paid  into  court,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  instalments,  if  any, 
as  the  court  may  direct.  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  each  proceeding,  and  all  such  payments  shall  be  deposited 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  paid  over  to  the  landlord  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  stay  or  the  further  order 
of  the  court. 

Section  4.  Any  provision  of  a  lease  whereby  a  lessee  or  tenant 
waives  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  against  public 
policy  and  void. 

Section  4A.  Costs  recoverable  under  section  three  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  General  Laws  shall,  in  actions  to  which 
this  act  applies,  include  only  legal  costs  covering  actual  disbursements 
and  shall  not  include  fictitious  costs,  so-called. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  pending 
causes  of  action. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  become  null  and  void  on  the  first  day  of 
May  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Frederick  L.  Bogan,  M.  D..  Chairman. 
Frances  G.  Curtis.  David  D.  Scannell,  M.  D. 

William  G.  O'Hare.  Edward  M.  Sullivan. 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Encerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  Normal  School  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  had  an  enviable  career. 
Established  in  1852,  the  second  oldest  city  normal  school  in  the  country, 
it  has  been  intimately  associated  during  all  its  years  with  the  expansion 
and  progress  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  city.  Although  the 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  Boston  schools  has  never  been  restricted  to  the 
product  of  our  own  institutions,  nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  have  been  graduates  of  our  local  Normal 
School. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school  required 
only  one  year  for  completion,  but  in  1888  the  course  was  lengthened  to 
one  and  a  half  years;  and  in  1892  the  course  was  further  extended  to  two 
years,  both  for  students  preparing  for  the  elementary  grades,  and  likewise 
for  those  contemplating  kindergarten  service. 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  School  has  written  the  following  con- 
cerning this  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  1892:  "As  far  as  we  know 
this  is  the  first  case  in  which  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten 
and  the  elementary  grades  was  placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of 
requirements  for  admission  and  of  length  and  general  content  of  the 
courses  of  training." 

In  1913  occurred  a  further  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  courses  of  study  were  made  three  years  in  length,  and  the  academic 
content  was  broadened  and  made  more  dignified.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  school  was  raised  to  collegiate  grade  and  was  recognized  as  such  by 
our  neighboring  colleges.  For  instance,  graduates  of  the  three-year 
elementary  course  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  receive  sixty-six  points 
of  the  one  hundred  twenty  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  at  Boston  University,  two  years'  credit  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  at  Simmons  College,  and  seven  of  the  seventeen 
credits  required  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Since  students  in  the  Normal  School  were  actually  accomplishing  a 
substantial  amount  of  college  work,  it  seemed  to  the  school  authorities 
advisable  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the  three-year  courses,  four-year 
courses  of  standard  college  grade,  for  completion  of  which  degrees  in 
education  might  be  received.  The  School  Committee  accordingly 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  this  privilege  and  secured  the  passage 
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of  an  act  April  11,  1922,  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  to  graduates  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School  satisfactorily  completing  a  four  years'  course  of 
instruction  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Accordingly, 
in  September,  1922,  the  above  named  courses  were  introduced  into  the 
Normal  School  and  the  curriculum  was  organized  upon  a  collegiate  basis. 
The  objective  of  the  college  courses  was  defined;  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education  should  prepare  students  for  future  service 
in  intermediate  grades,  and  that  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,  supplemented  by  a  year  of  graduate  study,  should 
qualify  for  service  in  high  schools. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution  was 
to  secure  for  it  in  name  as  well  as  in  character  collegiate  recognition. 
Accordingly  the  School  Committee  again  petitioned  the  General  Court, 
this  time  asking  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  institution  from  the  Boston 
Normal  School  to  that  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
This  act  which  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  on  March  28,  1924,  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  public  school  called  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  main- 
tained by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  under  authority  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston;  and 
said  School  Committee  shall  have  the  same  power  to  maintain  and  conduct  said 
college  as  it  now  has  to  maintain  and  conduct  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Section  2.  Said  School  Committee  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  grant 
degrees  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  Acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two  to  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  that  it  now  has  in  respect  to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

This  change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  school  did  not  affect  the  scope 
of  the  courses  offered.  The  three-year  course  for  primary-kindergarten 
teachers,  the  three-year  course  for  elementary  teachers,  and  the  four- 
year  courses  in  preparation  for  secondary  instruction  remain  as  hereto- 
fore. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  the  three-year  courses  will 
be  designated  as  the  Normal  Department  of  The  Teachers  College,  and 
the  four-year  courses  as  the  Secondary  Department.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  academic  requirements  in  the  degree  bearing  courses  shall 
be  more  intense  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  in  the  Normal 
Department.  Apart  from  this,  there  will  be  no  social  or  educational 
distinctions  whatever.  There  must  be  educational  unity.  No  group 
of  students  will  be  regarded  as  superior  or  inferior  to  any  other.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  are  progressing  upon  the  same  high  plane  of 
social  and  educational  equality;  all  are  preparing  for  a  public  service 
which  we  believe  will  be  efficient  and  exalted.    In  organization  and  in 
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instruction  The  Teachers  College  must  be  thoroughly  democratic.  The 
institution  can  have  no  loftier  purpose  than  to  inspire  its  students,  one 
and  all,  with  the  worthiest  ideals  of  professional  ethics  and  of  social  inter- 
relation and  interdependence. 

It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  School  Committee  that  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system,  that  the  sams  intimate  relation  and  identity  hereto- 
fore existing  shall  be  perpetuated.  In  order  to  insure  this  desideratum, 
certain  amendments  to  the  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee.   These  self-explanatory  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Sect.  421.  1.  Teachers  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall 
consist  of  a  principal;  a  clean,  who  shall  be  head  of  a  department ;  masters  who  shall 
be  heads  of  departments  and  of  whom  one  shall  be  director  of  the  Model  School ; 
junior  masters;  first  assistants  who  shall  be  heads  of  departments;  and  assistants  of 
whom  one  shall  be  an  adviser  of  women. 

2.  The  superintendent  shall  be  president  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  ex  officio. 

3.  There  shall  be  as  many  teachers  of  subordinate  ranks  as  the  Board  shall 
authorize  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 

4.  One  secretary  may  be  appointed. 

5.  One  librarian  may  be  appointed. 

Sect.  422.  1.  The  president  shall  formulate  and  execute  the  educational 
and  admininstrative  polices  of  The  Teachers  College  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  of  the  Board.  After  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, he  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  the  courses  of  study  to  be 
pursued.  He  shall  appoint,  reappoint,  designate,  assign,  promote,  transfer  and 
remove  teachers  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  institution,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations.  He  shall  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  of 
organization  and  control. 

Sect.  423.  1.  The  principal  shall  be  the  responsible  adminstrative  and 
organizational  head  of  the  college,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  organization  of 
curricula  and  the  supervision  of  instruction  therein.  He  shall  make  nomination  of 
teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  He  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  and  shall  preside  at  all  faculty  meetings.  He  shall  discharge  such  other 
duties,  administrative  and  otherwise,  relating  to  the  institution  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  president  . 

Sect.  424.  1.  The  dean  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  the 
college,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  program  details.  He  shall,  in  conference 
with  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  pass  upon  questions  relative  to  admissions. 
He  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  all  extension  courses.  He  shall 
supervise  all  publications  of  the  student  body.  He  shall  discharge  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  principal. 

Sect.  425.  1.  The  adviser  of  women  in  addition  to  her  teaching  assignment 
shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  extra-curricula  activities,  and  shall  serve  as 
consultant  to  the  dean  on  matters  relating  to  discipline.  She  shall  supervise  all 
social  activities  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  college.  She  shall  give  instruction 
to  the  students  on  professional  ethics,  social  usage,  manners  and  morals.  She 
shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  principal. 

In  seeking  authorization  for  the  introduction  of  degree-bearing 
courses  into  our  local  normal  school  the  School  Committee  was  desirous 
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of  providing  for  many  ambitious  teachers  an  opportunity  to  supplement 
their  academic  and  professional  studies  and  in  due  time,  if  they  so  desire, 
secure  a  college  degree.  The  dean  of  the  college  accordingly  was  invited 
to  evaluate  in  terms  of  college  requirements  the  work  of  teachers  who 
have  graduated  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  from  other  city  and 
state  normal  schools.  This  evaluation  has  been  defined  by  the  dean 
among  several  recommendations  made  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents and  approved  by  that  body. 

The  recommendations  of  the  dean  are  as  follows: 

"1.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 
or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  be  the  completion  of  courses  total- 
ling 120  points,  each  point  to  represent  fifteen  hours'  work  of  college  grade. 

"2.  That  the  following  allowance  be  made  for  work  done  in  normal 
schools  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents: 

a.    For  the  completion  of  a  two-year  course  54  points 

For  the  completion  of  a  three-year  course  72  points 

(Six  of  these  points  are  given  for  practice  teaching  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 

For  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  84  points 

I).    That  each  course  given  under  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be 
credited  with  one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of  such  work. 

c.  That  each  course  of  college  grade  given  by  an  institution  approved  by  the 

Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  counted  one  point  for  each  fifteen 
hours  of  such  work. 

d.  That  a  Boston  teacher  who  has  given  a  course  under  the  Board  of  Superin- 

tendents be  allowed  one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of  such  work. 

"3.  That  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  shall  include  the  following: 

a.  English  composition  

b.  Educational  psychology  .  .  .'  

c.  Major  work  in  education  

d.  Academic  major  from  following  group: 

English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  mathe- 
matics, history,  science,  drawing,  music,  clerical  practice, 

e.  Two  minors  (same  as  those  for  majors),  each  .... 
/.    Free  electives  to  complete  total  of  120.    (At  least  one-half  of 

the  points  gained  under  (/.)  must  be  academic  subjects.) 

"4.  That  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  shall  include  the  following: 


a. 

English  composition 

 4  points 

b. 

Educational  psychology 

 4  points 

c. 

Major  in  education  .... 

 18  points 

d. 

Academic  major  .... 

 18  points 

e. 

Related  minor  

 12  points 

f. 

Free  minor  

 12  points 

g> 

Free  electives  to  make  total  of  120. 

(At  least  one-half  of  the 

points  gained  under  (g.)  must  be  academic  subjects.) 


4  points 
4  points 
18  points 


18  points 
12  points 
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A  list  of  major  subjects  together  with  related  minors  will  be  prepared 
and  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  school  catalogue. 

"5.  Teachers  in  the  Boston  system  who  wish  to  attend  Teachers 
College  in  residence  during  the  full  time  may  take  during  any  one  year 
not  more  than  thirty-seven  units  of  work.  Graduates  of  the  three- 
year  course  and  others  may  make  up  additional  points  by  work  during 
summers  and  on  Saturdays.  In  this  way  a  full  year  plus  a  Saturday  and 
a  summer  session  would  make  it  possible  for  a  graduate  of  our  three-year 
course  to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree." 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
For  many  years  this  school  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
source  of  supply  of  teachers  of  manual  training  and  of  mechanic  arts 
in  elementary  and  intermediate  grades.  Founded  originally  by  Airs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  after  her  death  carried  on  for  a  time  by  her  heirs, 
it  finally  in  1920  was  taken  over  temporarily  by  the  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  Convinced  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
such  a  school  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  school  system,  the  School 
Committee,  under  date  of  July  14.  1924.  voted  to  take  control  of  the 
school  permanently,  and  accordingly  adopted  the  following  order: 

Ordered.  That  the  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts,  said  school  to  be  conducted  hereafter  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent.  Mr.  John  C.  Brodhead.  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge,  has  submitted  the  following  memoran- 
dum with  reference  to  this  school  and  its  relation  to  the  entire  system: 

Historical. 

This  school  was  started,  in  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  teachers 
was  concerned,  in  the  fall  of  18S9  by  Airs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  who  sup- 
ported it  thereafter  until  her  death  on  February  10.  1917.  It  was  housed 
originally  in  the  Warren  Memorial  Chapel  on  Warrenton  street  and  has 
occupied  at  various  times  quarters  in  the  Rice  School  and  in  the  Xorth 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School.  In  1912  it  was  removed  to  a  building 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  Harcourt  street  where  it  was  located  up  to  the 
time  when  the  city  began  to  operate  it  and  where  it  was  associated  in 
its  last  years  with  the  School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  After  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Shaw  the  school  was  carried  on  by  the  heirs  until  1920.  after 
which  it  was  supported  for  one  year  by  the  alumni  and  thereafter  by 
the  School  Department,  moving  to  its  present  quarters  in  the  Parkman 
School  in  October.  1922. 

The  diiector  of  the  school  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  his 
death  in  1919  was  Gustav  Larsson,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  sloyd 
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school  in  Naas,  Sweden.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  associate,  Josef 
Sandberg,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  director  of  manual  arts. 

The  first  class  graduated  from  the  school  in  1892  and  from  time 
to  time  there  were  graduated  under  private  auspices  over  five  hundred 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  forth  into  different  states  of  the  Union 
and  into  foreign  countries,  the  work  of  some  extending  as  far  as  India 
and  China. 

The  Place  of  this  School  in  the  System. 
A  large  number  of  our  manual  training  teachers  are  graduates  of  this 
school,  and  we  seem  to  have  no  other  source  available  for  new  teachers 
except  in  the  case  of  trained  teachers  coming  from  other  school  systems. 
Moreover,  we  are  dependent  upon  graduates  and  under-graduates  of 
this  school  for  substitute  and  temporary  service;  this  service  is  extended 
even  to  the  high  schools.  The  ordinary  manual  training  teacher  is  only 
prepared  in  woodworking.  This  school  trains  teachers  for  diversified 
handwork.  It  is  offering  courses  for  the  teachers  of  special  classes,  and 
is  prepared  to  offer  advanced  training  to  manual  training  teachers  and 
others  in  our  service.  Without  this  school  many  shops  would  have  to 
close  annually  for  lack  of  temporary  and  regular  teachers. 

The  Courses  of  Study  Pursued. 
A  one-year  course  is  offered  for  adults  with  mature  experience 
and  a  two-year  course  for  young  and  less  experienced  people.  Both 
courses  include  woodworking,  printing  and  one  other  shop  activity, 
psychology,  educational  and  applied,  English,  shop  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing  and  design.  One  thousand  one  hundred  ten  hours 
of  instruction  are  offered  annually  in  observation  and  practice  teaching, 
and  five  hundred  hours  of  home  work  are  required. 

Students, 

All  are  required  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  and  to  be 
of  good  health  and  character,  and  to  have  at  least  applied  for  first  papers 
of  citizenship.  The  two-year  students  must  have  had  some  school 
training  in  handwork.  The  one-year  students  are  largely  men  with 
trade  background,  some  holding  certificates  as  trade  teachers.  Some 
of  the  students  have  been  rehabilitation  men;  among  the  others  have 
been  students  from  Boston  and  from  other  New  England  towns  and 
cities. 

Output  of  the  School. 
The  school  grants  a  diploma  which  does  not,  however,  entitle  the 
holders  to  teach  in  our  schools.    They  must  in  addition  secure  the  required 
amount  of  teaching  experience  and  take  the  regular  examinations  for 
qualification  under  XI  Special,  or  the  industrial  certificates.  Thirty-five 
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have  been  graduated  in  the  period  during  which  the  city  has  controlled 
the  school.  During  the  same  period  there  have  been  appointed  to  the 
corps  sixteen  new  teachers  of  whom  five  have  been  graduates  from  the 
school. 

Suggestions. 

The  present  accommodations  are  one  room  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Parkman  School  building  and  one  on  the  lower  floor.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  little  more  space  and  more  equipment  for  varied 
activities,  including  a  reference  laboratory  for  teachers  in  the  service, 
all  more  conveniently  arranged  in  one  floor,  with  more  dignified  appur- 
tenances. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  additional  assistance.  At  present 
Mr.  Saiidberg  carries  practically  the  whole  industrial  load  himself.  The 
other  members  of  the  service  who  are  assigned  to  the  school  teach  such 
subjects  as  English,  psychology,  design,  etc.  The  appointment  of  an 
additional  permanent  assistant,  rank  to  be  determined,  would  enable  Mr. 
Sandberg  to  better  correlate  his  training  school  with  the  work  throughout 
the  city  and  to  offer  improvement  courses  to  teachers  in  the  service. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

The  foregoing  memoranda  relating  to  the  major  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  were  submitted  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
School  Committee,  and  this  latter  body  after  giving  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  contents  of  the  report  formally  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  examiners,  to  comprise  the  present  chief  examiner  and  two 
additional  members.  In  brief,  this  new  board  will  be  responsible  for  the 
examination,  visitation,  certification,  and  rating  of  all  candidates  for 
original  entrance  into  the  service,  for  all  promotional  examinations,  and 
for  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  t*he  high  schools  and  to 
The  Teachers  College.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  that  the  ratings  of 
candidates  for  promotion  within  the  service  should  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  until  the  plans  for  these  ratings 
shall  have  become  more  completely  matured  and  systematized:  many  of 
the  details  connected  with  this  type  of  examination,  however,  in  the  future 
will  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  creation  of  this  new  board  will  give  substantial  and  much  needed 
relief  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  rules  governing  this  new  board,  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  comprise  three  members.    The  Chief  Examiner 

shall  be  chairman. 

2.  All  the  powers  and  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

with  reference  to  the  examination,  visitation,  certification,  and  rating  of 
candidates  for  original  entrance  into  the  service  (excepting  candidates  for 
supervisory  or  administrative  positions)  shall  be  transferred  to  and  be 
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performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners:  provided,  however,  thai  decisions  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

3.  All  the  powers  and  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

with  reference  to  the  examination,  visitation,  certification,  and  rating  of 
candidates  for  supervisory  or  administrative  positions,  and  with  reference 
to  admissions  t  o  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  the  high  and 
Latin  schools,  or  to  any  other  school  or  course  authorized  by  the  School 
Committee,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  examinations  with  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
for  final  action.  The  same  procedure  likewise  shall  obtain  with  reference 
to  all  promotional  examinations  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee. 

4.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  give  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  such 

assistance  as  may  be  required  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  eligible 
lists  of  candidates  for  promotion  within  the  service ;  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  these  lists,  however,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

5.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned 

by  the  superintendent. 

Promotional  Examinations;  Ratings  of  Candidates  for  Promotion. 

In  the  preceding  discussions  references  are  made  (a.)  to  Promotional 
Examinations,  and  (b.)  to  Ratings  of  Candidates  for  Promotion  within 
the  Service.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  not  be  confused,  the  following 
paragraphs  are  intended  to  distinguish  between  these  two  phrases. 

(a.)  Promotional  examinations  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  efficiency  of  teachers  permanently  in  the  service.  All 
such  teachers,  except  principals  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff, 
must  pass  a  first  promotional  examination  before  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  their  service.  Teachers  who  successfully 
pass  the  first  promotional  examination  shall  be  advanced  in  salary  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  salary  schedules.  Teachers  who  fail  to 
pass  successfully  the  first  promotional  examination  shall  be  given  another 
year  of  trial,  and  if  they  fail  to  pass  successfully  this  first  promotional 
examination  on  two  successive  occasions  their  service  shall  be  terminated. 
Teachers  who  have  successfully  met  the  requirements  for  this  first  pro- 
motional examination  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  second  promotional 
examination  before  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  date  upon  which  the}' 
began  service,  as  a  prerequisite  to  further  advancement  on  the  salary 
schedule  of  their  respective  ranks.  Teachers  who  elect  not  to  take  such 
examination  shall  remain  on  the  salary  they  were  receiving  immediately 
preceding  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  their 
service. 

(b.)  Ratings  of  Candidates  for  Promotion  within  the  Service. — ■ 
During  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents was  requested  to  arrange  in  the  order  of  merit  the  names  of  all 
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teachers  in  the  service  holding  the  elementary  school  master's  certificate 
and  "who  were  eligible  thereby  for  appointment  to  an  elementary  school 
principalship. 

It  was  considered  inadvisable  to  require  academic  tests  of  these 
candidates  concerning  whom  so  much  information  was  available. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  best  to  define  and  evaluate  cer- 
tain measurable  objective  experiences  of  the  candidates.  For  instance, 
it  was  decided  to  establish  definite  credits  for  success  in  class-room  teach- 
ing and  in  administrative  or  executive  fields,  for  academic  and  pedagogical 
preparation,  for  personal  interest  and  growth,  and  so  forth.  The  plan  as 
drafted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  submitted  to  the  group  of 
candidates  and  received  tentative  approval.  Candidates  then  were 
invited  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  verifiable  evidence  of 
their  accomplishments  and  experiences,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plan.  Having  all  the  evidence  before  it.  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
prepared  a  merit  list  and  submitted  it  to  the  superintendent  on  June  2. 
1919. 

The  virtue  of  such  a  method  of  making  promotions  became  immedi- 
ately apparent.  It  stimulated  candidates  to  depend  for  preferment  upon 
their  own  preparation,  ability  and  skill,  rather  than  upon  capricious  Fates. 
The  service  came  to  respect  these  rated  lists  and  to  consider  them,  on  the 
whole,  fair  and  just  and  desirable.  Accordingly,  this  merit  system  of 
promotion  is  being  rapidly  extended  to  include  all  large  groups  of  teachers 
who  are  seeking  advancement  to  high  positions.  The  life  of  these  lists 
is  uniformly  three  years.  When  one  expires,  a  revision  is  made  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents. 

Plan  for  the  Re— entrance  of  Teachers  to  the  Service. 

Teachers  who  voluntarily  retire  from  the  service  are  privileged  to 
re-enter  within  a  period  of  six  years  subsequent  to  retirement  under 
certain  conditions  specified  in  the  regulations  and  in  the  practices  of  the 
School  Committee.  Teachers  who  have  been  out  of  the  service  beyond 
this  six-year  period  but  who  are  under  forty  years  of  age  and  are  unmar- 
ried or  widowed,  may  be  examined  for  certification  like  all  candidates  for 
original  appointment. 

Occasionally  a  former  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools  who  has 
passed  her  fortieth  birthday  and  who  also  has  been  out  of  the  service 
more  than  six  years,  finds  herself  dependent  upon  her  own  resources 
financially  and  desires  to  re-enter  the  Boston  service  and  again  make 
teaching  her  profession.  Heretofore  such  a  teacher  has  been  excluded: 
there  has  been  no  provision  for  permanent  appointment.  Repeatedly, 
the  School  Committee  has  discussed  the  advisability  of  authorizing  the 
reinstatement  of  teachers  of  this  group  but  has  never  felt  justified  in 
taking  favorable  action. 
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During  the  past  year,  this  much  debated  topic  again  came  forward 
for  review,  and  alter  careful  consideration  the  School  Committee  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  re-entry  of  a  small  number  of  mature  women 
who  previously  had  been  successful  teachers,  would,  on  the  whole,  prove 
profitable  to  the  school  system.  This  decision  of  the  committee  was 
influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  recent  amendments  to  the  Teachers' 
Pension  Act  seem  to  remove  the  objection  heretofore  raised  that  the 
re-entrance  of  teachers  over  forty  years  of  age  would  impinge  upon  the 
pension  rights  of  other  teachers. 

In  arriving  at  a  final  solution  of  this  problem,  the  School  Committee, 
furthermore,  was  assisted  by  a  report  regarding  the  re-entrance  of  such 
teachers  that  was  presented  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  This 
report  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  provision  for  re-entry,  without  examina- 
tion and  appointment  from  an  eligible  list,  as  follows: 

"Sect.  266.  .  .  .  provided,  that  those  who  voluntarily  retire  from 
the  service  may,  within  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next 
following  the  date  of  their  resignation,  be  reappointed  to  a  position  of  the  same 
grade  or  rank,  or  to  a  position  of  equivalent  or  lower  rank  to  that  held  at  the  date 
of  retirement;  and  provided  further,  that  such  a  person  is  nominated  with  the 
approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  by  a  principal  in  whose  school 
there  is  a  vacancy  which  such  person  is  qualified  to  fill." 

A  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  who  has  been  out  of  permanent 
service  for  more  than  the  six-year  period  above  described,  may  up  to  the  time  of 
her  fortieth  birthday,  return  to  permanent  service  by  passing  the  required  cer- 
tificate examinations  and  obtaining  a  place  upon  the  regularly  established  eligible 
lists  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  appointment.  Beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
following  the  fortieth  birthday,  there  is  no  avenue  of  re-entry  for  a  teacher  or 
member  of  the  supervising  staff  who  has  been  out  of  service  for  more  than  the 
six-year  period. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  now  suggests  the  establishment  of  two  addi- 
tional types  of  re-entrants: 

I.  Re-entrants  to  permanent  service  after  the  fortieth  birthday,  and  up  to 
and  including  the  fiftieth  birthday. 

II.  Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  after  the  fiftieth  birthday,  and  up  to 
and  including  the  fifty-fifth  birthday ;  the  conditions  for  each  group  to  be  as  follows : 

I.    Re-entrants  to  Permanent  Service  After  the  Fortieth  Birthday  and 
up  to  and  Including  the  Fiftieth  Birthday. 

1.  Candidates  shall  previously  have  held  a  permanent  position  in  the  day 
school  service. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  passed  their  fortieth  birthday,  and  shall  not  have 
passed  their  fiftieth  birthday. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

4.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  only  to  the  rank  in  which 
they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank, 
and  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  regular  prescribed  examinations  for  the 
certificate  covering  such  service,  and  obtained  a  place  upon  the  regularly  estab- 
lished eligible  lists  for  such  certificates,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  such 
examinations. 
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5.  Candidates  re-entering  the  service  shall  be  placed  upon  the  minimum 
salary  of  their  respective  ranks. 

II.    Re-entrants  to  Temporary  Service  After  the  Fiftieth  Birthday  and 
up  to  and  Including  the  Fifty-fifth  Birthday. 

1.  Candidates  shall  previously  have  held  a  permanent  position  in  the  day 
school  service. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday,  and  shall  not  have 
passed  their  fifty-fifth  birthday. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

4.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  only  to  the  rank  in  which 
they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank, 
and  shall  be  required  to  pass  such  examinations  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
may  determine,  including  inquiry  into  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
qualifications. 

5.  Candidates  shall  be  placed  upon  the  minimum  salary  of  the  following 
schedules : 

Assistant,  elementary  —  intermediate  schools:  Minimum,  Si, 200:  annual  incre- 
ment, 896;  maximum,  §1,488.  (Salary  for  the  peimanent  rank  is:  Minimum, 
§1.200:  annual  increment,  896;  maximum,  82,000.) 

Assistant,  kindergarten:  Minimum,  81.080:  annual  increment,  896;  maximum, 
81,272.  (Salary  for  the  permanent  rank  of  assistant  kindergarten,  is:  Mini- 
mum, 81,080;  annual  increment,  896;  maximum,  81,560.) 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
taken  into  consideration  that  these  teachers,  as  well  as  all  other  newly  appointed 
teachers  to  Boston  service,  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  retirement 
system,  which  is  based  upon  the  contributory  plan. 

Following  is  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  at  its 
meeting  on  December  10,  1923: 

Sect.  87.    2. —  A.    Re-entrance  to  Permanent  Service  after  the  Fortieth 
Birthday  and  up  to  and  Including  the  Fiftieth  Birthday. 

Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service  and 
who  have  passed  their  fortieth  birthday,  but  have  not  reached  their  fiftieth  birth- 
day, shall  be  eligible  for  re-entrance  to  the  rank  in  which  they  were  serving  at 
the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank  covered  by  the  certificate 
under  which  service  was  previously  rendered,  provided  they  shall  pass  the  regular 
prescribed  examinations,  and  shall  obtain  a  place  upon  the  established  eligible 
lists  for  appointment.  The  regulations  governing  appointments  made  from  the 
eligible  lists  shall  apply  to  these  re-entrant  teachers  except  in  so  far  as  the  age 
limitation  is  concerned,  provided  that  candidates  for  re-entrance  shall  be  found 
to  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

Re-entrants  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  appointed  upon 
the  minimum  salary  of  their  respective  ranks,  and  be  advanced  upon  their  anni- 
versaries until  the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

B.    Re-entrance  to  Temporary  Service  after  the  Fiftieth  Birthday  and 
up  to  and  Including  the  Fifty-fifth  Birthday. 
Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  sen-ice  and 
who  have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday,  but  who  have  not  passed  their  fifty-fifth 
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birthday,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  temporary  re-entrants  to  the  rank 
in  which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower 
rank  covered  by  the  certificate  under  which  service  was  previously  rendered,  upon 
passing  such  examinations  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine,  which 
examinations  shall  include  inquiry  into  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate. 

Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rank  for  re-entrant  temporary 
teacher,  and  be  advanced  upon  their  anniversaries  until  the  maximum  of  the 
rank  is  reached. 

Reorganization  of  Intermediate  Schools. 

In  the  development  of  the  intermediate  school  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  this  unit  of  organization  must  be  a  unifying  force, 
connecting  the  old-time  elementary  grades  with  that  of  the  secondary 
grades;  furthermore,  that  this  type  of  organization  in  its  perfected  form 
will  assume  the  best  characteristics  of  the  upper  and  lower  schools. 

The  intermediate  school  must  never  become  dominated  by  the 
grades  above  or  by  those  below.  On  its  instructional  side,  perhaps,  it 
will  come  to  resemble  the  traditional  elementary  school;  on  its  organi- 
zational side,  the  traditional  high  school;  but  it  must  never  cease  to  em- 
body the  best  features  of  both. 

Previous  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  have  referred 
favorably  to  the  genuine  achievements  of  various  councils  of  teachers  in 
reconstructing  the  content  of  the  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX.  While  nobody  claims  that  these  courses  are  faultless,  never- 
theless they  represent  a  fairly  satisfactory  ideal  of  what  the  aims,  the 
methods,  and  the  materials  of  instruction  should  be. 

While  the  class  room  teachers  have  thus  been  defining  aims  and 
methods,  and  collecting  and  rearranging  the  materials  of  instruction,  a 
committee  of  principals  representing  all  types  of  schools  has  been  work- 
ing out  with  much  enthusiasm  and  sanity  the  organizational  and  admin- 
istrative problems  associated  with  intermediate  schools.  Supplementary 
to  the  numerous  valuable  suggestions  made  in  preceding  years,  this 
council  of  principals,  at  the  close  of  the  current  school  year,  submitted 
certain  recommendations  which  evidently  indicate  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  council  that  in  the  mechanics  of  organization  the  intermediate 
school  should  approach  those  of  the  traditional  high  school.  These 
recommendations,  which  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  finally  adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  That  the  number  of  teachers  alloted  to  the  intermediate  school  shall  be 
on  a  pupil-hour  basis  as  in  the  high  school. 

(2.)  That  the  teaching  period  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in  intermediate  schools 
and  schools  with  intermediate  classes  be  changed  from  the  present  thirty- 
minute  unit  to  one  of  forty  minutes. 

(3.)  That  the  teaching  day  shall  consist  of  seven  forty-minute  periods  instead 
of  nine  thirty-minute  periods  as  at  present. 
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(4.)  That  in  one  session  schools  the  length  of  the  school  day  shall  remain  as  at 
present,  five  hours  and  forty  minutes;  that  in  two  session  schools  the 
length  of  the  day  shall  be  five  hours  and  forty  minutes,  an  increase  of 
twenty  minutes  per  day. 

The  organization  of  an  intermediate  school  with  twenty  or  more 
classes  presents  no  unusual  difficulties.  There  are  in  Boston,  however, 
several  intermediate  schools  that  were  originally  elementary,  and  become 
intermediate  by  the  retention  of  ninth  grade  pupils  and  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  programs  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  In 
some  instances,  this  intermediate  unit  contains  but  ten  or  twelve  classes. 
Obstacles  well-nigh  insurmountable  confront  the  principal  who  is  called 
upon  to  organize  a  school  of  this  size  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
departmental  instruction,  freedom  of  elections,  and  promotion  by  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  if  an  economical  organization  is  not  effected, 
there  is  a  likelihood  if  not  a  certainty  that  the  intermediate  classes  will 
be  indefensibly  small  and  the  classes  in  the  lower  grades  inconveniently 
large,  since  the  number  of  teachers  appointed  to  a  school  or  district  is 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

Fortunately,  the  Boston  school  system  is  very  rich  in  resources. 
When  difficulties  arise  and  new  problems  await  solution,  there  is  always 
some  one  capable  and  willing  to  assist  in  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  The 
Board  of  Superintendents,  accordingly,  has  called  upon  Mr.  Myron  W. 
Richardson,  Head  Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  program  making,  to  work  out  with  individual  principals  who 
may  desire  his  assistance,  detailed  organizational  programs  for  their 
respective  schools.  Mr.  Richardson  has  kindly  volunteered  to  meet 
principals  at  their  own  convenience  during  the  summer  vacation  (1924) 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  at  the  beginning  of  another 
school  year  most  of  our  intermediate  schools,  including  those  with  a 
small  number  of  classes,  will  be  organized  in  an  economical  and  a  scientific 
manner. 

Reorganization  of  the  Kindergartens. 

Heretofore,  the  kindergartens  of  the  city  have  been  conducted  upon 
a  one-session  plan.  In  certain  congested  districts  of  the  city,  kinder- 
garten classes  were  organized  during  mornings  and  afternoons,  but  no 
teacher  was  required  to  teach  longer  than  one  session.  For  some  time, 
there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  director 
of  kindergartens  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  but  also  of 
the  teachers  themselves,  that  this  artificial  distinction  between  grade 
and  kindergarten  instruction  should  disappear  and  that  the  kindergart- 
ner  should  serve  for  the  entire  school  day.  Accordingly,  during  the 
past  year,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  re-establishing  kindergarten 
classes  upon  a  double-session  plan  which  will  soon  become  uniform 
throughout  the  city. 
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At  the  invitation  of  the  superintendent,  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn, 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  kindergartens,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  January  21,  1924,  the 
superintendent  was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  establish  the  kinder- 
gartens of  this  city  on  a  two-session  basis;  the  hours  of  session  to  con- 
form to  the  hours  of  the  respective  elementary  districts  in  which  the 
kindergartens  were  to  be  located.  For  many  years  we  had  maintained 
a  double  kindergarten  plan  in  the  congested  districts.  Under  this  plan, 
one  kindergarten  room  was  occupied  often  by  four  teachers  using  the 
same  equipment,  yet  maintaining  an  organization  independent  of  one 
another.  In  other  sections  of  the  city,  classes  formed  from  an  overflow 
of  a  morning  kindergarten  had  been  allowed;  in  these  classes  the  children 
were  necessarily  in  charge  of  inexperienced  special  assistants.  To  bring 
about  better  service,  and  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  for  kinder- 
garten opportunities  for  the  younger  children,  the  director  of  kinder- 
gartens recommended  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  formation 
of  a  two-session  group  of  kindergartens.  The  administration  of  the 
kindergarten  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  first  assistant,  the 
equipment  was  to  be  organized  for  more  effective  use,  and  the  teachers 
were  to  be  brought  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the  elementary  school 
group  as  regards  teaching  hours,  program  requirements,  and  salaries. 

Many  adjustments  became  imperative  in  order  to  bring  the  new 
plan  into  operation.  All  kindergarten  teachers  were  divided  into  two 
groups. 

1.  Those  who  were  ready  to  work  for  two  sessions. 

2.  Those  who  continued  to  work  in  a  one-session  kindergarten. 
Although  the  two-session  work  was  made  optional,  yet  in  a  short 

time  the  superintendent  opened  eighteen  kindergartens  working  on  a 
double  session  basis,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  more  will  be  opened 
in  September.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  serving  for  two  sessions 
were  increased  by  one  increment  for  the  minimum  salary,  and  two  incre- 
ments for  the  maximum  salary  of  assistants  and  first  assistants.  It  was 
felt  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  difference  in  the 
hours  of  work,  but,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  kindergartners  who 
volunteered  for  the  two  sessions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  longer  day  and 
slight  increase  of  salary  did  not  prevent  them  from  accepting  the  new 
opportunity  to  serve  the  children  in  their  neighborhoods.  This  splendid 
service  in  co-operating  with  the  school  authorities  should  receive  a  full 
measure  of  recognition  as  "professional  co-operation"  during  the  coming 
years. 

In  the  organization  of  the  two-session  kindergartens,  it  was  found 
best  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  the  older  children  in  the  three  hours 
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of  the  morning  session,  and  for  the  younger  children  in  the  shorter  ses- 
sion of  the  afternoon.  This  has  proven  a  very  happy  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  districts  where  a  long  waiting  list  of  children  desiring 
kindergarten  training  has  been  established.  The  new  arrangement  by 
which  all  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  received  and  welcomed  in  one 
of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  kindergarten  has  helped  to  establish  the  new 
plan  in  the  public  confidence  and  proves  that  the  public  school  stands 
ready  to  serve  the  community  in  which  it  is  established. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  administration  the  two-session  kin- 
dergarten, in  which  the  teachers  work  an  entire  school  day.  is  the  type 
that  is  most  desirable.  For  efficient  organization  and  for  valuable  com- 
munity service  all  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  in  a  neighborhood 
should  be  in  charge  of  one  group  of  kindergarten  teachers,  who  come 
close  to  the  parents  through  home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings.  It 
can  be  seen,  however,  that  some  neighborhoods  do  not  have  a  sufficiently 
large  school  population  to  maintain  a  two-session  kindergarten  as  yet. 
Here  the  one-session  kindergarten  must  continue. 

The  transition  has  not  been  easy,  but  through  the  patient  and  far- 
sighted  service  of  the  director  and  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  kin- 
dergartners,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  the  kindergarten  nearer  the 
elementary  school.  Service  of  this  type  will  be  most  valuable  in  bring- 
ing about  the  unification  of  the  education  of  the  younger  children  in  our 
schools.  Until  it  is  recognized  that  the  kindergarten  makes  a  worth 
while  contribution  through  the  same  hours  and  with  approximately  the 
same  requirements  as  the  elementary  school,  there  will  always  be  a  com- 
parison which  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  kindergarten.  Similar 
service  under  similar  requirements  should  meet  with  a  similar  salary, 
and  some  day  the  professionally-minded  kindergartner  will  receive  a 
compensation  equal  to  that  of  the  primary  school  in  which  the  kinder- 
garten graduate  of  The  Teachers  College  is  today  qualified  to  teach. 

Summer  School  Activities. 

Our  summer  school  activities  are  becoming  more  extensive  and  more 
effective  annually.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
reference  was  made  to  the  organization  of  a  vacation  school  designed  for 
recreation  rather  than  for  academic  instruction.  During  the  summer 
of  1924,  two  additional  schools  of  this  type  have  been  authorized. 

The  summer  activities  now  comprise  eighty-one  playgrounds  with 
an  everage  daily  attendance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  children; 
one  review  high  school  with  an  attendance  of  about  900  pupils;  ten 
elementary  review  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  approximately 
6.100  pupils;  and  three  recreation  schools  with  about  3,800  pupils.  Recent 
experiences  seem  to  justify  further  extension  of  these  activities  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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At  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  William  B.  Snow,  assist  am 
superintendent  in  charge  of  these  schools  and  playgrounds,  has  presented 
the  following  brief  report: 

The  work  of  the  summer  review  schools  has  continued  along  the 
lines  of  former  years.  These  schools  seem  to  be  growing  in  favor  with 
both  parents  and  pupils,  and  attendance  is  more  and  more  regarded  as  a 
desirable  privilege.  This  is  indicated  by  the  steady  growth  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Total  Registration,  Summer  Review  Schools. 

1920.       1921.      1922.  1923. 

High  and  Elementary   4,194  4,842  5,799  6,240 

While  the  figures  for  1924  are  not  yet  available,  they  will  show  an 
increase  over  1923,  the  high  school  in  particular  having  already  more  than 
900  as  against  a  total  registration  of  840  in  1923. 

In  the  high  school,  pupils  have  brought  with  them  the  books  used  in 
their  home  schools.  This  has  seriously  interfered  with  effective  work  in 
many  of  the  classes,  where  half  a  dozen  different  books  must  be  used 
in  doing  what,  if  the  teachers  follow  the  prepared  courses  of  study,  should 
be  essentially  the  same  work.  I  have  questioned  the  teachers  about  this 
and  find  a  unanimous  belief  that  in  every  subject  an  outline  of  work  could 
be  prepared,  and  a  text-book  selected  which  Avould  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  every  high  school  in  the  city,  and  that  in  reviewing 
fundamentals  the  use  of  the  same  book  with  all  pupils  in  a  class  would  in 
general  give  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  plan. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  the 
various  high  school  councils  be  requested  to  appoint  committees  of  their 
members;  that  on  each  of  these  committees  one  or  more  teachers  who 
have  taught  the  respective  subjects  in  the  summer  review  high  school  be 
invited  to  serve;  that  these  committees  report  to  the  councils  and  the 
councils  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  not  later  than  February 
1,  1925,  outlines  of  standardized  summer  review  courses  in  each  year  of  each 
subject,  and  designate  for  each  such  course  one  or  more  texts  on  which  the 
work  may  be  based,  with  the  understanding  that  the  summer  review 
teacher  will  select  one  text  so  recommended  and  use  it  with  his  entire 
class.  The  use  of  such  a  basic  text  will  not  prevent  the  use,  as  supplemen- 
tary material,  of  texts  in  language  and  literature  which  a  particular  school 
may  Avish  its  own  pupils  to  read  in  connection  with  the  summer  school 
course. 

In  1923  a  summer  vacation  school  was  established  in  the  Michelangelo 
building  in  the  Eliot  District.  This  school  had  an  average  membership 
of  820  with  an  average  attendance  of  710,  and  hundreds  of  children  were 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

In  1924  the  School  Committee  increased  the  appropriation  for 
vacation  schools.    Accordingly,  a  second  building  was  opened  in  the 
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Eliot  District,  and  schools  were  established  in  East  Boston  and  at  the 
South  End.  Children  have  come  in  such  numbers  that  there  is  danger  of 
exceeding  even  the  increased  appropriation.  The  Michelangelo  has 
enrolled  some  1,500  children  and  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  further 
applicants;  the  Theodore  Lyman  has  enrolled  over  1,700,  and  more  than 
600  have  come  to  the  Rice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  groups  is  the  "Little  Mothers' 
Class"  at  the  Michelangelo,  where  I  recently  found  82  children,  large  and 
small,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities.  During  the  school  year  these 
"little  mothers,"  girls  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  are  obliged  by 
law  to  attend  school,  but  when  summer  comes  the  real  mothers  turn  over 
to  them  the  care  of  the  younger  children  and  go  out  to  work  and  earn 
money  themselves.  The  'Tittle  mothers"  bring  their  charges,  one,  two, 
and  in  a  few  cases,  three  children,  too  small  even  for  the  kindergarten 
class,  leave  them  in  the  "Little  Mothers'  Class"  while  they  go  to  various 
rooms  and  collect  the  material  for  their  own  work,  weaving,  basketry, 
sewing,  etc.,  then  return  with  it  to  the  "Little  Mothers'  Class,"  where  the 
teachers  help  them  both  with  their  work  and  with  the  care  of  their  tiny 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  happy  activity  in  this  class  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  I  have  ever  seen  in  connection  with  school  work.  I 
wish  that  many  of  our  taxpayers  could  themselves  see  what  their  money 
is  doing  in  these  schools.  Children  who  would  otherwise  be  on  the  streets 
are  happy  in  doing  useful  things  that  will  make  their  lives  brighter  and 
their  homes  more  attractive. 

The  Administration  Library. 

During  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  a 
small  library  was  established.  The  library  contained  a  valuable  and 
carefully  selected  collection  of  books  on  education  and  on  general  litera- 
ture. Owing  to  the  inadequate  and  crowded  accommodations  at  the 
Mason  street  administration  building,  this  little  library  in  course  of 
time  lost  its  identity,  and  its  volumes  were  distributed  among  the  offices 
of  the  members  of  the  board.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  books  were 
lost  and  in  some  instances  sets  were  broken. 

For  several  years  a  small  appropriation  has  been  available  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  current  educational  magazines 
and  literature.  Happily  this  collection  for  the  most  part  has  been  pre- 
served. The  need  of  an  administration  library  where  books,  periodicals, 
and  reports  might  be  preserved  has  always  been  evident,  and  when  the 
School  Committee  removed  to  its  present  home  on  Beacon  street  ample 
space  was  reserved  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  for  an  administration 
library.  This  room  has  been  very  comfortably  and  adequately  equipped 
for  librarial  purposes  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission.  The  School 
Committee  authorized  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  librarian,  who 
has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  giving  form  and  sub- 
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stance  to  this  new  educational  enterprise.  What  remained  of  the  old 
masterpieces  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  become  an  excellent 
setting  for  the  future  library.  To  these  volumes  have  been  added  the 
works  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education  and  on  educational 
theory  and  practice  which  have  been  accumulating  in  recent  years. 

Last  year  the  School  Committee  made  a  very  generous  appropria- 
tion for  the  library,  and  by  means  of  this  many  books  of  various  types 
peculiarly  helpful  to  teachers  and  administrators  have  been  purchased. 
From  these  different  sources  there  have  become  available  approximately 
nine  hundred  fifty  volumes.  Moreover,  there  has  been  established  a 
small  but  effective  nucleus  of  general  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  year 
books,  and  so  forth;  current  reports  from  city  and  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion; reports  of  superintendents  of  schools;  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  of  colleges,  and  of  other  educational  institu- 
tions. About  fifty  periodicals  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators are  received  in  the  library;  back  numbers  are  kept  on  file. 

Boston  maintains  a  free  text-book  list  which  is  neither  "open"  nor 
"closed."  This  list  of  approximately  3,500  authorized  texts  is  the 
product  of  councils  of  teachers  who,  for  many  years,  have  been  making 
careful  selections  and  submitting  frequent  recommendations  concerning 
revisions  or  amendments.  Thus  teachable  books  are  constantly  being 
added  to  this  list;  obsolete  books  are  dropped.  It  is  quite  imperative 
that  the  progressive  teacher  know  the  comparative  merits  of  text-books 
adapted  to  her  grade.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  she  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting  down  quietly  and  of  making  discriminating  reviews  and  com- 
parisons of  texts.  In  the  administration  library  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded.  Over  2,500  approved  text-books  already  have 
been  collected  and  have  been  arranged  according  to  subjects  by  the 
librarian.  Others  will  be  added  promptly  so  that  in  the  near  future  a 
complete  collection  of  texts  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
will  be  accessible  for  examination. 

A  selected  list  of  educational  material  is  authorized  for  use  in  the 
public  schools.  This  list,  like  that  of  text-books,  is  in  process  of  con- 
stant revision.  Recommendations  concerning  changes  in  this  list  also 
are  submitted  by  a  council  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  assemble 
samples  of  these  materials  and  keep  an  up-to-date  collection  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  administration  library,  in  order  that  teachers  ma}r  be  able 
to  make  judicious  selections  suitable  for  their  particular  grades.  It  is 
intended,  furthermore,  to  keep  on  exhibition,  suggestive  material  for  use 
in  connection  with  visual  instruction. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  librarian  to  make  the  library  a  medium  whereby 
teachers  may  become  acquainted  with  sources  of  information  in  books, 
magazines,  reports,  and  bulletins,  and  thus  be  assisted  materially  in  the 
preparation  of  theses  on  educational  topics,  or  in  the  organization  of 
material  for  classroom  instruction.  Councils  of  teachers  preparing 
courses  of  study  or  investigating  other  school  problems  may  secure  help 
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from  the  librarian.  In  fact,  the  library,  so  far  as  possible,  will  adjust 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

"We  appreciate  our  hmitations.  We  make  no  attempt  to  duplicate 
even  in  feeble  miniature  the  splendid  facilities  afforded  teachers  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  so  richly  and  generously  provided  there.  Teachers, 
however,  frequently  have  occasion  to  visit  the  administration  building 
at  Beacon  street  for  the  purpose  of  attending  council  meetings  or  of  keep- 
ing other  educational  engagements,  and  with  great  economy  of  time  and 
effort  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult  the  administration  library 
and  find  the  same  peculiarly  serviceable. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  gratefully  a  few  donations  of  educational 
literature  and  of  bound  volumes  of  educational  magazines  which  have 
been  made  to  the  library.  It  is  hoped  that  other  friends  of  the  schools 
from  time  to  time  will  make  similar  contributions  in  the  interest  of  popu- 
lar education. 

Special  Departments  axd  Activities. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  are  presented  interesting  statements 
from  directors  and  others  in  charge  of  special  school  activities.  These 
reports  were  prepared  at  the  invitation  of  the  superintendent  with  the 
request  that  they  contain  nothing  historic  or  prophetic,  but  that  they 
portray  rather  a  picture  of  the  present  day  work  of  the  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  desire  was  expressed  that  there  be  the  least  repetition 
possible  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  that  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  the  year  1923,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  respect- 
fully directed.  There  are  certain  groups  of  exceptional  children  that 
are  not  classified  among  the  special  activities  enumerated  in  the  Appendix. 
For  the  most  part  such  groups  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
assistant  superintendent  instead  of  a  director  or  supervisor.  They  are 
discussed  very  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  humanitarian  phases  of  public  school 
instruction. 

1.  For  instance,  there  are  those  children  who  are  physically  ill, 
and  who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  an  education.  These  children 
are  temporarily  or  permanently  confined  to  institutions,  and  the  School 
Committee  provides  instruction.    The  following  are  illustrative: 

(a.)  The  Boston  City  Hospital. — ■  The  number  of  children  belonging 
to  this  class  on  June  5,  1924,  was  forty-one;  and  the  total  number  attend- 
ing during  the  school  year  1923-1924  was  356. 

(b.)  The  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital. —  These  children,  thirty- 
six  in  number,  are  tuberculous.  Their  ages  range  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  and  they  are  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  age  and  grade. 
The  school  is  in  session  in  the  open-air  room  every  day,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  weather. 
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(c.)  The  Long  Island  Hospital. — ■  There  are  in  this  school  fifteen 
girls  and  three  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve  years,  who  are 
isolated  for  fear  of  spreading  infection.  Many  were  born  in  city  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  etc.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  class  these 
children  had  never  received  any  instruction  whatever. 

(d.)  Prendergast  Preventorium. —  There  are  in  this  class  twenty 
pupils  of  six  different  grades,  the  most  of  whom  are  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

(e.)  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. — ■  These  young  patients,  thirty- 
five  in  number,  mostly  girls,  are  suffering  from  orthopedic  defects,  diabetes, 
or  diseased  heart  aggravated  by  chorea.  "Many  of  the  children  have 
been  sick  all  their  lives;  a  few  —  up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  —  have 
never  been  in  a  school  room.  Some  know  how  to  read  simple  English, 
having  been  taught  by  nurses  while  in  hospitals,  or  by  relatives." 

2.  Speech  Improvement  Classes. —  Ten  speech  centers  were  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year  in  full-time  schedule  and  two  on  part-time. 
Mr.  Rafter  reports  concerning  these  children  as  follows:  "The  total 
registration  for  the  year  was  1,491  different  children;  516  of  these  were 
new  admittances.  There  were  77  different  groups,  an  increase  of  9. 
The  average  to  each  teacher  was  129  children.  During  the  year  447  dif- 
ferent children  were  discharged  as  permanent  or  follow-up  corrections; 
201  different  children  are  listed  as  the  anticipated  discharges  for  the  en- 
suing fall  term." 

3.  Clinic  for  Epileptic  Children. —  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Inspection  and  of  the  authorities  at  the  infirmary, 
a  clinic  for  epileptic  children  is  conducted  Saturday  mornings  at  the  For- 
syth Dental  Infirmary.  The  average  number  of  cases  treated  weekly 
at  the  clinic  is  as  follows:  Pupils  from  Boston  Public  Schools  (the  majority 
of  these  children  are  escorted  by  their  mothers),  twenty-one;  pupils  from 
other  sources,  four.  Many  of  the  cases  reporting  for  treatment  are 
referred  for  diagnosis  to  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes. 

4.  The  Temporary  Home  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. —  A  teacher  is  provided  by  the 
School  Committee  for  the  Home  School.  Many  come  to  the  home  under 
order  of  the  court.  Some  are  classified  as  moral  delinquents  and  remain 
in  the  temporary  home  for  a  short  time  awaiting  final  disposition.  During 
the  past  year  there  were  139  different  children  enrolled,  83  from  the 
Boston  district  and  56  from  other  districts.  The  average  length  of  stay 
per  child  was  35  days.  The  average  number  of  children  in  the  home  per 
day  was  14. 

STATISTICS. 

TABLE  A. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  average  number 
belonging,  and  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1922-1923,  1923-1924,  and  1924-1925. 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business  Agent 
summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  public  schools 
and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings  (but  not  including  cost  of 
land  and  new  buildings)  for  the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1925: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  voca- 
tional guidance: 


Salaries  of  instructors  \ 
Salaries  of  officers  . 
Salaries  of  custodians 
Fuel  and  light  .... 
Supplies  and  incidentals 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians 

Physical  education  

School  physicians  and  nurses 

Pensions  to  teachers  

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures  .... 


,843,667  91 
258,762  85 
655,170  38 
422,322  73 
845,747  13 
5,935  80 
184,965  84 
154,814  62 
145,657  02 
85,649  66 
59,796  51 


1,468,809  68 


Total  expenditures  $13,131,300  13 


CONSERVATION  BUREAU. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  Chairman. 

Harry  N.  Guterman.  Harry  H.  Kay. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Maloney.  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Slattery.  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White. 

Jacob  Rabinovitz.   —    — — — 

The  Boston  Conservation  Bureau,  established  by  the  City  Council 
in  1922,  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  three  annually. 
The  chairman  is  designated  by  the  Mayor,  and  all  serve  without 
compensation. 

The  bureau  is  required  to  make  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Mayor  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  conservation  of 
human  life  and  the  promotion  of  public  health. 


An  elaboration  of  the  activities  of  the  Conservation  Bureau  was 
printed  in  the  Year  Book  for  1923-1924. 
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BOSTON  RETIREMENT  BOARD. 

Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  Chairman. 
John  J.  Curley,  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 
J.  George  Herlihy,  Secretary. 

William  F.  Reagan,  Executive  Officer. 

By  chapter  521,  Acts  of  1922,  retirement  of  certain  city  and  county 
employees  was  provided  for,  with  pensions  based  on  annuity  and  con- 
tributory payments.  The  Retirement  Board  constituted  by  this  law 
numbers  three  persons,  viz.,  the  City  Treasurer  (the  permanent  member), 
one  person  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  third  chosen  by  the  other  two, 
the  term  of  the  last  two  being  four  years.  The  Medical  Board,  needed  to 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  members'  disability,  consists  of  three 
physicians,  viz.,  a  surgeon,  a  medical  practitioner,  and  a  neurologist,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Trustees  on  nominations  made 
by  the  senior  medical  staff  of  said  hospital.  Pensions  and  annuities  are 
payable  in  equal  monthly  installments. 

Every  employee  in  service  on  February  1,  1923,  unless  already 
covered  by  some  other  pension  law,  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  60  days 
from  said  date,  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  this  retirement  system  if 
no  written  notice  declining  such  membership  has  meanwhile  been  received. 
An  employee  already  covered  by  some  other  pension  law  cannot  join  this 
system  except  by  waiving  and  renouncing  all  benefits  enjoyed  under  such 
other  law.  All  persons  who  become  employees  after  February  1,  1923, 
shall  be  members  of  this  system  and  cannot  receive  any  allowance  other 
than  under  its  provisions. 

Three  separate  funds  are  established  by  this  retirement  system,  viz. : 
(1)  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund,  to  which  shall  be  paid  regular  4  per  cent 
deductions  from  the  salaries  of  employees  belonging;  (2)  the  Pension 
Accumulation  Fund,  consisting  of  annual  contributions  by  the  city, 
determined  by  actuarial  computations  on  the  basis  of  mortality  and  serv- 
ice tables  approved  by  the  Retirement  Board;  (3)  the  Retirement  Reserve 
Fund,  to  which,  upon  a  member's  retirement,  shall  be  transferred  the 
following  amounts:  (a)  from  the  Annuity  Savings  the  accumulated 
deductions  from  the  member's  salary,  (6)  from  the  Pension  Accumulation 
a  sum  equal  to  the  said  total  deductions,  (c)  also  from  the  Pension  Accumu- 
lation in  case  of  the  accidental  death  or  the  retirement  of  a  new  entrant  a 
sum  sufficient  to  provide  the  pension  payable  on  such  account  not  covered 
by  paragraph  (6).  To  all  members  leaving  the  service,  not  by  retirement, 
shall  be  returned  from  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund  the  accumulated  pay- 
ments of  such  to  said  fund. 

A  member  of  this  retirement  system  who  shall  have  attained  age  GO 
shall,  upon  his  own  application  be  retired  for  superannuation  within  30 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  application,  or  he  may,  and  if  a  member  of 
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the  police  force  he  shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment, be  retired  for  superannuation  by  the  Retirement  Board.  A  member 
of  this  system  who  shall  have  attained  age  70  shall  be  retired  for  super- 
annuation within  30  days,  except  members  of  the  judiciary,  etc. 

Upon  retirement  for  superannuation  a  member  of  the  retirement 
system  shall  receive  a  retirement  allowance  consisting  of :  (a)  an  annuity 
which  shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  his  accumulated  payments  to  the 
Annuity  Fund  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  (b)  a  pension  equal  to  said 
annuity,  (c)  if  a  member  was  an  employee  at  the  time  the  system  was 
established  and  became  a  member  within  one  year  thereafter,  an  addi- 
tional pension  having  an  actuarial  value  equivalent  to  twice  the  con- 
tributions which  he  would  have  made  during  his  prior  service  had  the 
system  then  been  in  operation,  together  with  regular  interest  thereon. 
The  total  pension  of  any  member  shall  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  average 
annual  compensation  received  by  him  during  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  his  retirement. 

Retirement  for  ordinary  disability  shall  be  made  by  the  Retirement 
Board  upon  the  application  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
member  is  employed  or  of  the  member  or  a  person  acting  in  his  behalf, 
stating  that  said  member  is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  duty  and  ought  to  be  retired;  provided,  that  said  member 
has  not  attained  age  60,  and  has  had  15  or  more  years  of  service  next 
preceding  his  application,  and  that  the  Medical  Board,  after  examination, 
shall  report  that  said  member  is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  duty  and  that  he  should  be  retired.  Upon  retire- 
ment for  ordinary  disability  a  member  shall  receive  a  retirement  allow- 
ance consisting  of:  (a)  an  annuity  which  shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent 
of  his  accumulated  payments  to  the  Annuity  Fund  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  (b)  a  pension  equal  to  said  annuity  but  not  to  exceed  90  per 
cent  of  the  pension  that  would  have  been  provided  at  age  60,  (c)  an 
additional  pension  of  such  an  amount  as  would  together  with  the  pension 
under  (6)  make  up  a  total  pension  of  90  per  cent  of  the  pension  that  would 
have  been  provided  had  he  remained  without  further  change  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  service  until  he  reached  age  60  and  retired. 

Retirement  for  accidental  disability,  that  is,  because  of  an  accident 
occurring  during  performance  of  duty  and  not  the  result  of  contributory 
negligence,  is  provided  for  by  an  extra  pension  allowance,  the  whole  to  be 
equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  annual  salary  received  at  time  of  accident. 
Death  benefits  are  also  granted  to  the  dependents  of  members  fatally 
injured  in  the  service. 

WEIGHERS  OF  VESSELS  AND  BALLAST. 
Cornelius  J.  Donovan,  Chief  Weigher. 
Two  in  number,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by  the  Mayor  as  chief; 
they  receive  the  fees,  after  payment  of  expenses,  as  compensation  for 
their  services. 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Herbert  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 
John  H.  Merrick,  Secretary. 
Michael  H.  Crowley,  Superintendent. 

Excerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  (Ending  November  30,  1924) 
of  the  Police  Commissioner  to  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Personnel. 

Police  Commissioner.  Secretary.  2 

The  Police  Force. 


Superintendent  . 

1 

Inspector  of  carriages 

Deputy  Superintendents  . 

3 

(lieutenant) 

1 

Chief  Inspector  . 

1 

Lieutenants  .... 

38 

Captains 

28 

Sergeants  .... 

147 

Inspectors 

32 

Patrolmen  .... 

1,715 

Total  .... 

1  ,i7UU 

Signal  Service. 

Director 

1 

Linemen  .... 

5 

Foreman 

1 

Driver  

1 

Signalmen 

6 

Mechanics  . 

3 

Total  .* 

17 

Employees  of  the  Department. 

Clerks  . 

23 

Van  drivers  .... 

2 

Stenographers 

12 

Foreman  of  stable 

] 

Matrons  (house  of 

deten- 

Hostlers  .... 

13 

tion)  . 

5 

Assistant  steward  of  city 

Matrons  (station  houses J  . 

5 

prison  .... 

1 

Engineers  on  police 

steam- 

Janitors  .... 

29 

ers 

3 

Janitresses  .... 

19 

Firemen  on  police  steamers. 

8 

Telephone  operators  . 

3 

Auto  repair  shop  foreman, 

1 

Tailor  

1 

Auto  repair  shop  mechanic, 

1 

Painters  .... 

4 

Chauffeur 

1 

Assistant  property  clerk 

1 

Total  .... 

133 
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Recapitulation. 

Police  Commissioner  and  Secretary     .......  2 

Police  Force   1,966 

Signal  Service   17 

Employees   133 

Grand  total   2,118 


Police  Officers  Injured  While  on  Duty. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  police  officers  injured 
while  on  duty  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  duties  lost  by  them  on 
account  thereof,  and  the  causes  of  the  injuries: 


How  Injured. 

Number  of 
Men  Injured. 

Number  of 
Duties  Lost. 

92 

812 

24 

403 

4 

1 

By  cars  and  other  vehicles  

60 

650 

122 

930 

Total  

302 

2,796 

Arrests. 

The  total  number  of  persons  arrested  counting  each  arrest  as  that 
of  a  separate  person  was  83,917  as  against  76,732  the  preceding  year, 
being  an  increase  of  7,185.  The  percentage  of  decrease  and  increase  was 
as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

Offences  against  the  person  Increase,  7.41 

Offences  against  property  committed  with  violence  .  Increase,  34.83 
Offences  against  property  committed  without  violence,  Increase,  8.85 
Malicious  offences  against  property  ....  Increase,  2.60 
Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency      .      .      .      Increase,  16.66 

Offences  against  the  license  law  Increase,  19.25 

Offences  against  chastity,  morality,  etc  Increase,  9.95 

Offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing     ....      Increase,  8.68 

There  were  12,626  persons  arrested  on  warrants  and  54,459  without 
warrants;  16,832  persons  were  summoned  by  the  court;  79,448  persons 
were  held  for  trial;  4,469  were  released  from  custody.  The  number  of 
males  arrested  was  78,244;  of  females,  5,673;  of  foreigners,  29,304,  or 
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approximately  34.92  per  cent;  of  minors,  8,995.  Of  the  total  number 
arrested  21,263,  or  25.33  per  cent,  were  nonresidents. 

The  average  amount  of  fines  imposed  by  the  courts  for  the  five  years 
from  1920  to  1924,  inclusive,  was  $215,363.82;  in  1924  it  was  $221,577.15; 
or  $6,213.33  more  than  the  average. 

The  average  number  of  days'  attendance  at  court  was  39,320;  in 
1924  it  was  43,014,  or  3,694  more  than  the  average.  The  average  amount 
of  witness  fees  earned  was  $12,697.14;  in  1924  it  was  $14,059.70,  or 
$1,362.56  more  than  the  average. 

Drunkenness. 

In  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  the  average  per  day  was  108.  There 
were  548  more  persons  arrested  than  in  1923,  an  increase  of  1.40  per  cent; 
24.14  per  cent  of  the  arrested  persons  were  nonresidents,  and  38.92  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation. 

The  "identification  room"  now  contains  65,021  photographs,  55,081 
of  which  are  photographs  with  Bertillon  measurements,  a  system  used  by 
the  department  for  the  past  twenty-six  years.  In  accordance  with  the 
Revised  Laws,  chapter  225,  section  18,  and  with  the  General  Laws,  chapter 
127,  sections  27  to  29,  both  inclusive,  we  are  allowed  photographs  with 
Bertillon  measurements  taken  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  and  reform- 
atory, a  number  of  which  have  been  added  to  our  Bertillon  cabinets. 
This,  together  with  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  department  in 
1898,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  identification  of 
criminals.  A  large  number  of  important  identifications  have  thus  been 
made  during  the  year  for  this  and  other  police  departments,  through 
which  the  sentences  in  many  instances,  have  been  materially  increased. 
The  records  of  1,139  criminals  have  been  added  to  the  records  of  this 
bureau,  which  now  contains  a  total  of  45,180.  The  number  of  cases 
reported  at  this  office  which  have  been  investigated  during  this  year  is 
40,062.  There  are  39,174  cases  reported  on  the  assignment  books  kept 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  made  on  these  cases  are  filed  away  for 
future  reference.  The  system  of  indexing  adopted  by  this  bureau  for 
the  use  of  the  department  now  contains  a  list  of  records,  histories,  photo- 
graphs, dates  of  arrest,  etc.,  of  about  200,000  persons.  There  are  also 
"histories  and  press  clippings,"  now  numbering  8,856  made  by  this 
bureau,  in  envelope  form,  for  police  reference. 

The  finger-print  system  of  identification  which  was  adopted  in  June, 
1906,  has  progressed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  it  the  identifica- 
tion of  criminals  is  facilitated.  It  has  become  very  useful  in  tracing 
criminals  and  furnishing  corroborating  evidence  in  many  instances. 

The  statistics  of  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  are  included 
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in  the  statement  of  the  general  work  of  the  department,  but  as  the 
duties  are  of  a  special  character  the  following  statement  will  be  of  interest: 

Number  of  persons  arrested,  principally  for  felonies  .  .  .  2,484 
Fugitives  from  justice  from  other  states,  arrested  and  delivered 

to  officers  from  those  states   40 

Number  of  cases  investigated   40,062 

Number  of  extra  duties  performed  1,790 

Number  of  cases  of  homicide  and  supposed  homicide  investigated 

and  evidence  prepared  for  trial  in  court   203 

Number  of  cases  of  abortion  and  supposed  abortion  investigated 

and  evidence  prepared  for  court   7 

Number  of  days  spent  in  court  by  officers  2,963 

Number  of  years'  imprisonment  imposed  by  court,  215  years, 

6  months. 

Amount  of  stolen  property  recovered  ....  $1,079,093.48 
Number  of  photographs  added  to  identification  room  .      .      .  1,147 


The  nativity  of  the  prisoners  was  as  follows: 


United,  otates  . 

u  Rio 

Turkey 

i  no 
1UZ 

British  Provinces  . 

4,073 

South  America 

50 

Ireland 

9,039 

Switzerland 

16 

England  . 

702 

Belgium  . 

37 

France 

115 

Armenia  . 

110 

Germany  . 

410 

Africa 

8 

Italy  .... 

4,682 

Hungary  . 

8 

Russia 

4,527 

Asia  .      .      .  . 

4 

China 

156 

Arabia 

5 

Greece 

751 

Mexico 

14 

Sweden 

851 

Japan 

5 

Scotland  . 

458 

Syria 

192 

Spain 

118 

Roumania 

17 

Norway  . 

276 

Lithuania 

540 

Poland 

1,061 

Servia 

3 

Australia  . 

33 

Jugo-Slavia 

1 

Austria 

173 

India 

1 

Portugal  . 

329 

Egypt 

1 

Finland 

186 

Albania 

7 

Denmark  . 

80 

Bohemia  . 

1 

Holland  . 

37 

Cuba 

3 

Wales 

6 

East  Indies 

21 

Total 

.  83,917 

West  Indies 

95 

The  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  83,917,  being  an  increase  of 
7,185  over  last  year,  and  10,061.  more  than  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years.    There  were  39,536  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness,  being  548 
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more  than  last  year,  and  5,746  more  than  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years.  Of  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  this  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  1.23  per  cent  in  males  and  an  increase  of  .23  per  cent  in  females  from 
last  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  (83,917),  693  were  for 
violation  of  city  ordinances;  that  is  to  say,  that  1  arrest  in  121  was  for 
such  offence,  or  .82  per  cent. 

Fiftj'-nine  and  fourteen  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  persons  taken  into 
custody  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.    (See  Table  XII.) 

The  number  of  persons  punished  by  fines  was  22,604  and  the  fines 
amounted  to  8221,577.15. 

Eighty-eight  persons  were  committed  to  the  State  Prison,  2,482  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  31  to  the  Women's  Prison,  101  to  the  Reforma- 
tory Prison,  and  1,271  to  other  institutions.  The  total  years  of  imprison- 
ment were  87  indefinite,  1,655  years,  3  months;  the  total  number  of  days' 
attendance  at  court  by  officers  was  43,014  and  the  witness  fees  earned  by 
them  amounted  to  814,059.70. 

The  value  of  propertv  taken  from  prisoners  and  lodgers  was 
8278,021.89. 

Fifteen  witnesses  were  detained  at  station  houses,  204  were  accom- 
modated with  lodgings,  an  increase  of  81  from  last  year.  There  was 
an  increase  of  .38  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sick  and  injured  persons 
assisted,  and  a  decrease  of  about  .37  per  cent  in  the  number  of  lost  children 
cared  for. 

The  average  amount  of  property  stolen  in  the  city  for  the  five  years 
from  1920  to  1924  inclusive,  was  $1,825,659.35,  in  1924  it  was  81,829,435.95 
or  83,776.60  more  than  the  average.  The  amount  of  property  stolen  in 
and  out  of  the  city  which  was  recovered  by  the  Boston  police  was 
s2. 547,376.29  as  against  $3,006,293.17  last  year  or  $458,916.88  less. 

Officer  Detailed  to  Assist  Medical  Examiners. 
The  officer  detailed  to  assist  the  medical  examiners  reports  having 
investigated  850  cases  of  death  from  the  following  causes: 


Abortion  ....  3 

Accidental  shooting       .  1 

Alcoholism      ...  24 

Asphyxiation   ...  5 

Automobiles    ...  4 

Burns                   .  '    .  28 

Drowning        ...  48 

Electricity       ...  1 

Elevator  ....  8 

Explosion        ...  1 

Falling  objects       .      .  7 

Falls   91 


Machinery       ...  4 

Natural  causes       .      .  291 

Poison      ....  51 

Railroad  (steam)    .  17 

Railway  Cstreet)     .      .  1 

Stillborns  ....  9 

Suicides    ....  64 

Homicides       .      .  191 

Teams      ....  1 

Total       ...  850 
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On  317  of  the  preceding  cases  inquests  were  held. 
Of  the  total  number  the  following  homicides  were  prosecuted  in  the 
courts : 


Automobiles 

127 

Railway  (street  ) 

17 

Boxing  match  . 

1 

Shot  by  officer 

1 

Burns 

1 

Stone  thrown  . 

1 

Elevators  . 

1 

Suicides  . 

2 

Manslaughter  . 

22 

Teams 

6 

Murder 

5 

Wrestling  match 

1 

Poison 

3 

Railroad  (steam) 

3 

Total 

191 

Lost,  Abandoned,  and  Stolen  Property. 
On  December  1,  1923,  there  were  2,142  articles  of  lost,  stolen,  or 
abandoned  property  in  the  custody  of  the  property  clerk;  1,257  were 
received  during  the  year;  797  pieces  were  sold  at  public  auction  and  the 
proceeds,  $895.60,  were  turned  over  to  the  chief  clerk;  192  packages  con- 
taining $1,002.02  were  turned  over  to  the  chief  clerk;  492  packages  were 
destroyed  as  worthless  or  sold  as  junk  and  the  proceeds,  $465.70,  turned 
over  to  the  chief  clerk ;  and  93  packages  were  returned  to  owners,  finders, 
or  administrators,  leaving  1,825  packages  on  hand. 

Missing  Persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  lost  or  runaway 
during  the  year: 

Total  number  reported   907 

Total  number  found   799 

Total  number  still  missing   108 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  SUCH  PERSONS. 


Missing. 

Found. 

Still  Missing. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  15  years  

214 

65 

204 

61 

10 

4 

Over'15  years,  under  21  years. . 

206 

141 

173 

127 

33 

14 

Over  21  years  

198 

83 

162 

72 

36 

11 

Totals  

618 

289 

539 

260 

79 

29 
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REPORTS  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  STREETS,  PARKS,  AND  SQUARES  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1924. 


Killed. 


Heavy  carts,  vans,  drays 

Light  carts  

Private  carriages  

Licensed  carriages  

Fire  engines  

Bicycles  

Street  cars  

Automobiles  

Defects  in  street  

Live  electric  w  ires  

Falling  objects  

Falls,  various  causes.  .  .  . 
Excavations  in  streets. . . 

Defects  in  sidewalks  

Motorcycles  

Freight  car  

Licensed  bus  

Bitten  by  dogs  

Bitten  by  horses  

Stepped  on  by  horses  

Runaway  horses  

Coasting  

Snow  and  ice  

Struck  by  fire  axe  

Concrete  mixer  

Playing  baseball  

Thrown  objects  

Sewer  cover  blown  off . . . 
Miscellaneous  

Totals  


14 

104 


46 


173 
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1921=22. 

1922=23. 

1923=24. 

11 

18 

10 

Accidents  reported  

6,196 

6,671 

6,761 

Buildings  found  open  and  made  secure  

5,139 

4,439 

3,592 

Cases  investigated  

59,528 

59,400 

89,559- 

Dangerous  buildings  reported  

15 

15 

29 

Dangerous  chimneys  reported  

10 

8 

11 

Dead  bodies  cared  for  

324 

336 

258 

Dead  bodies  recovered  

26 

54 

55 

Defective  cesspools  reported  

89 

52 

76 

Defective  drains  and  vaults  reported  

9 

8 

3 

Defective  fire  alarms  and  clocks  reported  

15 

4 

13 

Defective  gas  pipes  reported  

32 

28 

24 

Defective  hydrants  reported  

90 

117 

61 

Defective  lamps  reported  

15,870 

12,393 

10,797 

Defective  sewers  reported  

112 

56 

114 

Defective  sidewalks  and  streets  reported  

8,975 

8,612 

8,042 

Defective  bridges  reported  

6 

5 

— 

Defective  wires  reported  

11 

8 

— 

Defective  fences  reported  

1 

— 

— 

Defective  trees  reported  

14 

— 

— 

1 

9 

— 

114 

156 

104 

23 

17 

- 

Disturbances  suppressed  

676 

571 

425 

43,412 

37,843 

38,157 

2,509 

2,829 

3,429 

1,404 

1 ,626 

1 ,684 

434 

424 

439 

19 

33 

21 

1,839 

1,617 

1,611 

19 

10 

20 
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1921=22. 

1922=23. 

1923=24. 

/,y4o 

0,^40 

Stray  teams  reported  and  put  up  

2,087 

78 

71 

Street  obstructions  removed  

2,217 

1,747 

949 

Water  running  to  waste  reported  

566 

570 

608 

Witnesses  detained  

"  24 

21 

15 

Inspector  of  Claims. 
The  officer  detailed  to  assist  the  committee  on  claims  and  Law  Depart- 
ment in  investigating  claims  against  the  city  for  alleged  damage  of  various 
kinds  reports  that  he  investigated  2,208  cases,  one  of  which  was  on 
account  of  damage  done  by  a  dog. 


Services  Performed. 

Number  of  cases  investigated   .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  2,208 

Number  of  witnesses  examined   13,527 

Number  of  notices  served   6,623 

Number  of  permissions  granted  (to  speak  to  police  officers  re- 
garding accidents  and  to  examine  police  records)     .      .      .  8,074 

Number  of  days  in  court   .      .     •   110 

Number  of  cases  settled  on  recommendation  from  this  office  .  90 
Collected  for  damage  to  the  city's  property  and  bills  paid  to 

repair  same  $1,400.06 


House  of  Detention. 

The  House  of  Detention  for  women  is  located  in  the  courthouse, 
Somerset  street.  All  the  women  arrested  in  the  city  proper  and  in  the 
Charlestown,  South  Boston,  and  Roxbury  Crossing  districts  are  taken 
to  the  House  of  Detention  in  vans  provided  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
then  held  in  charge  of  the  matron  until  the  next  session  of  the  court  before 
which  they  are  to  appear.  If  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Detention,  and  from  there  conveyed  to  the  jail  or 
institution  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced. 

During  the  year  3,518  were  committed  for  the  following: 


Drunkenness   1,718 

Larceny   394 

Night  walking   81 

Fornication   148 

Idle  and  disorderly   86 
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Assault  and  battery   27 

Adultery   48 

Violation  of  liquor  law   30 

Keeping  house  of  ill  fame   16 

Various  other  causes   393 


Total   2,941 

Eecommitments. 

From  Municipal  Court      ...    138 

From  County  Jail   439 


Grand  total  3,518 


Police  Signal  Service. 
Signal  Boxes. 

The  total  number  of  boxes  in  use  is  508.  Of  these,  343  are  connected 
with  the  underground  system  and  165  with  the  overhead. 

Miscellaneous  Work. 

During  the  year  the  employees  of  this  service  responded  to  1,605 
trouble  calls;  inspected  508  signal  boxes,  18  signal  desks,  and  955  batteries; 
repaired  153  box  movements,  38  registers,  62  polar  box  bells,  53  locks, 
27  time  stamps,  3  stable  motors,  7  stable  registers,  12  vibrator  bells,  9 
relays,  6  pole  changers,  and  8  electric  fans,  besides  repairing  all  bell  and 
electric  light  work  at  headquarters  and  the  various  stations.  There  have 
been  made  48  plungers,  34  complete  box  fittings,  42  line  blocks,  39  auto- 
matic hooks,  3  stable  boards,  1  charging  board,  and  a  large  amount  of 
small  work  done  which  cannot  be  classified. 

A  new  police  signal  box  has  been  installed  at  Columbus  Park,  Police 
Division  12. 

The  Police  Signal  Service  has  underground  cable  laid  and  jointed 
ready  to  change  over  to  meet  conditions  when  the  new  building  for  Police 
Division  2  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

When  the  new  building  for  Police  Division  18,  Hyde  Park  district, 
is  completed,  the  police  signal  system  at  that  place  will  be  changed  to 
conform  to  the  system  used  in  the  rest  of  the  department.  The  system 
in  use  in  the  Hyde  Park  district,  since  its  annexation  to  Boston,  has  been 
different  from  that  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

In  1924  underground  prescribed  district  ducts  have  been  installed  in 
Porter  street,  East  Boston  district.  Police  signal  box  31  located  in  the 
latter  district  will  be  connected  with  the  underground  system. 

In  South  Boston  a  duct  has  been  laid  and  Box  45,  Police  Division  6, 
will  be  connected  with  such  underground  system. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  motor  vehicles  in  this  department,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  install  additional  service  connecting  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  "wagon  men"  so  called  (isolated  from  the  garages)  with  the 
stations.  As  new  garages  are  completed  new  and  improved  call  boards 
are  installed. 

The  Police  Signal  Service  now  has  charge  of  83  reflector  spotlights, 
which  have  been  installed  by  the  commissioner  for  the  regulation  of 
traffic. 

There  are  in  use  in  the  signal  service,  1  White  truck,  1  Ford  sedan, 
and  1  Ford  truck. 

During  the  year  the  wagons  made  52,702  runs,  covering  an  aggregate 
distance  of  81,360  miles.  There  were  39,897  prisoners  conveyed  to  the 
station  houses,  4,684  runs  were  made  to  take  injured  or  insane  persons 
to  station  houses,  hospitals,  or  their  homes,  and  406  runs  were  made  to 
take  lost  children  to  station  houses.  There  were  2,701  runs  to  fires  and 
551  runs  for  liquor  seizures.  During  the  year  there  were  508  signal 
boxes  in  use  arranged  on  72  battery  circuits  and  70  telephone  circuits; 
579,435  telephone  messages  and  3,937,422  "on  duty"  calls  were  sent  over 
the  lines. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  property  in  the  signal  service  at  the 
present  time: 


18  signal  desks. 
72  circuits. 

508  street  signal  boxes. 

14  stable  call  boards. 

78  test  boxes. 

955  cells  of  battery. 

622,017  feet  underground  cable. 


224,140  feet  overhead  cable. 

21,220  feet  of  duct. 

66  manholes. 

1  White  truck. 

1  Ford  truck. 

1  Ford  sedan. 


Harbor  Service. 

The  special  duties  performed  by  the  police  of  Division  8,  comprising 
the  harbor  and  the  islands  therein,  were  as  follows: 


Value  of  property  recovered,  consisting  of  boats,  rigging, 

float  stages,  etc  

Vessels  from  foreign  ports  boarded  

Vessels  ordered  from  the  channel  

Vessels  removed  from  the  channel  by  police  steamers  . 
Assistance  rendered  vessels      .      .  . 

Assistance  rendered  wharfingers  

Permits  granted  to  discharge  cargoes  from  vessels  at  anchor 
Obstructions  removed  from  channel  .... 
Alarms  of  fire  on  waterfront  attended  .... 

Boats  challenged  

Sick  and  injured  persons  assisted  . 


831,796  75 
978 
341 
5 
82 
1 
11 
28 
25 
2,334 
4 
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Dead  bodies  recovered   39 

Dead  bodies  cared  for   3 

Persons  rescued  from  drowning   2 

Vessels  assigned  to  anchorage   754 

Cases  investigated   368 

Permits  issued  to  transport  and  deliver  fuel  oil  in  harbor  .  180 


The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  in  this  port  was  8,666;  7,203 
being  from  domestic  ports,  485  from  the  British  Provinces,  and  97  from 
foreign  ports.  Of  the  latter  955  were  steamers,  5  schooners,  and  18  motor 
vessels. 

A  patrol  service  was  maintained  in  Dorchester  Bay  from  June  16  to 
October  25.  The  launch  "E.  U.  Curtis"  cruised  nightly  from  Castle 
Island  to  Neponset  Bridge.  Fifteen  cases  were  investigated,  one  hun- 
dred forty-seven  boats  challenged  for  contraband,  $500  worth  of  prop- 
erty recovered,  one  obstruction  removed  from  channel,  assistance  ren- 
dered to  fourteen  boats  in  distress  by  reason  of  disabled  engines,  stress 
of  weather,  etc.,  and  towing  them  with  persons  on  board  to  a  place 
of  safety,  one  dead  body  recovered,  found  floating  in  the  water,  four 
arrests  made  for  violation  of  United  States  Custom  Laws,  two  motor 
boats  seized  with  their  cargoes  of  liquor  and  turned  over  to  U.  S.  Custom 
guards.  Only  three  cases  of  larceny  of  small  amounts  from  vessels  in 
Dorchester  were  reported  during  the  season. 

Horses. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1923,  there  were  33  horses  in  the  service. 
During  the  year  2  were  purchased,  1  received  as  a  gift,  1  sold,  and  1  trans- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Department.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
34  in  the  service. 

Vehicle  Service. 
Automobiles. 

There  are  55  automobiles  in  the  service  at  the  present  time:  14  at 
headquarters;  1  at  the  House  of  Detention,  used  as  a  woman's  van  and 
kept  at  Division  4;  8  in  the  city  proper  and  attached  to  Divisions  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5;  4  in  the  South  Boston  district,  attached  to  Divisions  6  and  12;  2  in 
the  East  Boston  district,  attached  to  Division  7;  4  in  the  Roxbury  district, 
attached  to  Divisions  9  and  10;  2  in  the  Dorchester  district,  attached  to 
Division  11;  2  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  district,  attached  to  Division  13; 
2  in  the  Brighton  district,  attached  to  Division  14;  1  in  the  Charlestown 
district,  attached  to  Division  15;  3  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Fenway,  attached 
to  Division  16;  2  in  the  West  Roxbury  district,  attached  to  Division  17; 
2  in  the  Hyde  Park  district,  attached  to  Division  18;  2  in  the  Mattapan 
district,  attached  to  Division  19;  2  assigned  for  use  of  the  traffic  divisions, 
and  4  unassigned. 
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Cost  of  Running  Automobiles. 


Repairs   $22,417  45 

Tires   3,925  56 

Gasolene   7,827  33 

Oil   1,738  88 

Storage   3,419  97 

License  fees   256  00 


Total  $39,585  19 


Ambulances. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  an  ambulance  at  Division  1  and 
combination  automobiles  (patrol  and  ambulance)  in  Divisions  1,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  and  there  are  4  unassigned. 

During  the  year  ambulances  responded  to  calls  to  convey  sick  and 
injured  persons  to  the  following  places: 


City  Hospital   3,445 

City  Hospital  (Relief  Station,  Haymarket  square)            .      .  1,379 

City  Hospital  (Relief  Station,  East  Boston  district)     .             .  328 

Calls  where  services  were  not  required   119 

Psychopathic  Hospital   84 

Homes   80 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital   70 

Morgue   54 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital   42 

Police  station  houses   29 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital   24 

Carney  Hospital   12 

Homeopathic  Hospital   9 

Forest  Hills  Hospital   4 

Beth  Israel  Hospital   2 

Chelsea  Naval  Hospital   2 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  ....  2 


Cambridge  Relief  Hospital  .... 

Deaconess  Hospital  

Dudley  Hospital  

Eliot  Hospital  

Lying-in-Hospital  

McLean  Hospital  

Public  Health,  United  States  Service  Hospital 
Trumbull  Hospital  
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Auto  Ambulance. 

Combination  Auto 
Ambulance. 

Other  Wagons. 

Automobiles. 

Motor  Vans. 

J£ 
*u 

O 
u 

o 

Motor  Cycle 
Side  Cars. 

Totals. 

Headquarters  

13 

1 

14 

Division  1  

1 

1 

2 

Division  2  

1 

1 

Division  3  

1 

Division  4  

j 

1 

2 

Division  5  

1 

1 

3 

Division  6  

1 

1 

2 

Division  7  

j 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Division  9  

l 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Division  10  

1 

2 

Division  11  

j 

1 

2 

4 

Division  12  

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Division  13  

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

'%t 

Division  14  

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

5 

2 

9 

Division  15  

i 
i 

Division  L6  

2 

8 

3 

14 

Division  17  

1 

5 

8 

Division  18  

1 

2 

5 

Division  19  

1 

5 

8 

1  vi<iir»Ti 

1 

I 

3 

Division  21  

1 

1 

3 

Joy  Street  Stable  

2 

2 

Unassigned  

4 

4 

Totals  

1 

21 

2 

30 

2 

40 

14 

110 
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Public  Carriages. 

During  the  year  there  were  1,761  carriage  licenses  granted,  being  an 
increase  of  239  as  compared  with  last  year:  1.410  motor  carriages  were 
licensed,  being  an  increase  of  39  compared  ■with  last  year. 

There  have  been  37  horse-drawn  carriages  licensed  during  the  year. 

There  were  88  articles,  consisting  of  umbrellas,  coats,  handbags,  etc.. 
left  in  carriages  during  the  year,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  inspector: 
34  of  these  were  restored  to  the  owners,  and  the  balance  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  lost  property  bureau. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  concerning  public  hackney 


carriages,  as  well  as  licenses  to  drive  the  same: 

Number  of  applications  for  carriage  licenses  received  .      .      .  1.872 

Number  of  carriages  licensed   1.761 

Number  of  licenses  transferred   99 

Number  of  licenses  canceled  or  revoked   184 

Number  of  carriages  inspected   1.872 

Applications  for  drivers*  licenses  reported  upon    ....  2.938 

Number  of  complaints  against  drivers  investigated     ...  67 

Number  of  warrants  obtained   9 

Number  of  days  spent  in  court   22 

Articles  left  in  carriages  reported  by  citizens   33 

Articles  left  in  carriages  reported  by  drivers   >S 

Drivers'  applications  for  licenses  rejected   71 


Since  July  1,  1914.  the  Police  Commissioner  has  assigned  to  per- 
sons or  corporations  licensed  to  set  up  and  use  hackney  carriages, 
places  designated  as  special  stands  for  such  licensed  carriages,  and  there 
have  been  issued  in  the  year  ending  November  30.  1924,  695  such  special 
stands. 

Of  these  special  stands,  there  have  been  126  canceled  and  26 
transferred. 

Sight-Seeing  Automobiles. 
During  the  year  ending  November  30.  1924.  there  have  been  issued 
licenses  for  50  sight-seeing  automobiles  and  33  special  stands  for  them. 
There  have  been  54  operators'  licenses  granted. 

Wagon  Licenses. 

Licenses  are  granted  to  persons  or  corporations  to  set  up  and  use 
trucks,  wagons,  or  other  vehicles  to  convey  merchandise  from  place  to 
place  within  the  city  for  hire. 

During  the  year  5.227  applications  for  such  licenses  were  received: 
5.218  of  these  were  granted  and  9  rejected. 

Of  these  licenses  110  were  subsequently  canceled  for  nonpayment 
of  license  fee.  16  for  other  causes,  and  49  transferred  to  new  locations. 
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Year. 


Canvass. 


Year. 


Canvass. 


1903'. 

1904.. 

1905. 

1906.. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

19102. 

1911. 

1912. 


181,045 

1914  

193,195 

194,547 

19163  

195,446 

1917  

195,900 

1918  

201,255 

1919  

201,391 

1920  ..>.;, 

203,603 

1921*  

206,825 

1922  

214,178 

1923  

219,364 
220,883 

221,207 
224,012 
227,466 
235,248 
480,783 
480,106 
477,547 


1  1903  to  1909,  both  inclusive,  listing  was  on  May  1. 
2 1910  listing  changed  to  April  1. 

3  1916  listing  done  by  Board  of  Asssesors. 

4  1921  law  changed  to  include  women  in  listing. 

The  following  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  listed  in  April,  of 
the  present  year: 

Male   239,091 

Female   .  246,586 


Total 


485,677 


Listing  Expenses. 
The  expenses  of  listing  residents,  not  including  the  services  rendered 
by  members  of  the  police  force,  were  as  follows: 


Printing. 
Clerical  services 
Stationery 
Interpreters  . 
Telephone 
Table  . 


$40,484  80 
20,940  00 
287  30 
180  58 
25  26 
18  38 


Total  $61,936  32 

Number  of  Policemen  Employed  in  Listing. 

April  1  1,288 

April  2  *  1,260 
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April  3 
April  4 
April  5 
April  7 
April  8 


1.106 
705 
333 
16 
4 


Police  Work  on  Jury  Lists. 
The  Police  Department  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  348,  Acts 
of  1907,  assisted  the  Election  Commissioners  in  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  proposed  for  jury  service.    The  police  findings  in 
1924  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


1924. 


Dead  or  could  not  be  found  in  Boston. 

Physically  incapacitated  

Convicted  of  crime  

Unfit  for  various  reasons  

Apparently  fit  


Total . 


1,183 
318 
253 
544 

5,924 

S.222 


Special  Police. 

Special  police  are  appointed  to  serve  without  pay  from  the  city, 
on  a  written  application  of  any  officer  or  board  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  on  the  application  of  any  responsible 
corporation  or  person,  such  corporation  or  person  to  be  liable  for  the 
official  misconduct  of  the  person  appointed. 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1924,  there  were  1.446  special 
police  officers  appointed;  8  applications  for  appointment  were  refused 
for  cause. 

Appointments  were  made  on  applications  received  as  follows: 


From  United  States  Government   25 

From  city  departments   371 

From  County  of  Suffolk   25 

From  railroad  corporations   Ill 

From  other  corporations  or  associations              ....  697 

From  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement      ....  196 

From  private  institutions   10 

From  churches   11 


1,446 
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Railroad  Police. 

There  were  180  persons  appointed  railroad  policemen  during  the 
year,  139  of  whom  were  employees  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  40 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  and  one  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Miscellaneous  Licenses. 
The  total  number  of  applications  for  miscellaneous  licenses  received 
was  24,844.  Of  these  24,490  were  granted,  of  which  163  were  canceled 
for  nonpayment,  leaving  24,327.  During  the  year  444  licenses  Mere 
transferred,  931  canceled,  27  revoked,  and  278  applications  were  rejected. 
The  officers  investigated  624  complaints  arising  under  these  licenses. 
The  fees  collected  and  paid  into  the  city  treasury  amounted  to  $61,319.25. 

Musicians'  Licenses. 
Itinerant. 

During  the  year  there  were  55  applications  for  itinerant  musicians' 
licenses  received,  two  of  which  were  rejected.  Five  licenses  were  sub- 
sequently canceled  on  account  of  nonpayment  of  license  fee. 

All  the  instruments  in  use  by  itinerant  musicians  are  inspected 
before  the  license  is  granted,  and  it  is  arranged  by  a  qualified  musician, 
not  a  member  of  the  department,  that  such  instruments  shall  be  inspected 
in  April  and  September  of  each  year. 

During  the  year  82  instruments  were  inspected,  with  the  following 
results: 


Kind  of  Instrument. 


Number 
Inspected. 


Number 
Passed. 


Number 
Rejected. 


Street  pianos. 
Hand  organs 

Violins  

Harps  

Banjos  

Flute  

Accordions . . 

Guitars  

Mandolins .  . 

Vocalists  

Bagpipes  


Totals . 


36 
16 
8 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
4 
4 


28 

11 

8 
o 

4 
1 

3 
2 
2 
4 
4 


69 


13 


Collective. 

Collective  musicians'  licenses  are  granted  to  bands  of  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  play  on  musical  instruments  in  company  with 
designated  processions  at  stated  times  and  places. 
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The  following  shows  the  number  of  applications  made  for  these 
licenses  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  action  taken  thereon: 


Year. 


Applications.   Granted.  Rejected. 


1920. 
1921. 
1922. . 
1923. 
1924. 


30S 

308 

294 

292 

309 

308 

246 

245 

231 

231 

Carrying  Dangerous  Weapons. 
The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  applications  made  to  the 
Police  Commissioner  for  licenses  to  carry  loaded  revolvers  in  the  com- 
monwealth during  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  such  applications 
granted,  the  number  refused,  and  the  number  revoked: 


Year. 

Applications. 

Granted. 

Rejected. 

Revoked. 

1920  

2,793 

2,481 

312 

4 

1921  

3,190 

2,843 

347 

4 

1922  

3.100 

2,916 

184 

8 

1923  

3,191 

3,067 

124 

6 

1924  

2,99S 

2,S79 

119 

7 

Public  Lodging  Houses. 
The  following  shows  the  number  of  public  lodging  houses  licensed  by 
the  Police  Commissioner  under  chapter  242  of  the  Acts  of  190-1  as  amended, 
during  the  year,  the  location  of  each  house,  and  the  number  of  lodgers 
accommodated. 


Location. 

Number 
Lodged. 

Location. 

Number 
Lodged. 

19  Causeway  street  

1.614* 

1202  Washington  street  

25,000 

194  Commercial  street  

45,811 

1025  Washington  street  

36,500 

234  Commercial  street  

14,940 

17  Davis  street  

36,139 

Total  

200,154 

1051  Washington  street  

40,150 

*  Discontinued  business  April,  1924. 
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Pensions  and  Benefits. 

On  December  1,  1923,  there  were  254  pensioners  on  the  roll.  During 
the  year  19  died,  viz.,  3  captains,  2  inspectors,  1  sergeant,  and  13  patrol- 
men; and  11  were  added,  viz.,  1  captain,  2  sergeants,  6  patrolmen,  and 
the  widows  of  2  patrolmen  who  died  from  injuries  received  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  leaving  246  on  the  roll  at  date,  214  men  and  32  women. 

The  payments  on  account  of  pensions  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $195,304.26,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $196,970.66  will  be  required  for 
pensions  in  1925.  This  does  not  include  pensions  for  1  deputy  super- 
intendent, 1  captain,  4  lieutenants,  2  sergeants,  and  17  patrolmen,  all  of 
whom  are  sixty-five  years  old  or  more,  and  entitled  to  be  pensioned  on 
account  of  age  and  term  of  service. 

The  invested  fund  of  the  police  charitable  fund  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  November  last  amounted  to  $207,550.  There  are  62  beneficiaries 
at  the  present  time,  and  there  has  been  paid  to  them  the  sum  of  $7,484.10 
during  the  past  year. 

Financial, 

The  total  expenditures  for  police  purposes  during  the  past  year, 
including  the  pensions,  House  of  Detention  and  listing  persons  twenty 
years  of  age  or  more,  but  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  the  police  signal 
service,  were  $4,551,542.51. 

The  total  revenue  paid  into  the  city  treasury  from  fees  from  licenses 
over  which  the  police  have  supervision,  for  the  sale  of  unclaimed  and 
condemned  property,  uniform  cloth,  etc.,  was  $67,147.76. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  signal  service  during  the  year  was 
$50,454.46. 

Plans  and  Recommendations. 
Sale  and  Carrying  of  Firearms. 

The  need  of  immediate  legislation  to  remedy  the  present  evils  arising 
from  the  almost  indiscriminate  selling  and  promiscuous  carrying  of  fire- 
arms is  apparent.  The  yearly  increase  in  killings,  murderous  assaults, 
and  hold-ups  by  persons  using  revolvers  or  pistols  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  Legislature  and  the  public  in  general.  Since  my  recom- 
mendations of  last  year  for  legislation  upon  this  subject,  the  increase 
in  homicides  and  assaults  with  dangerous  weapons  has  been  alarming. 
In  this  department  alone  since  November  30,  1923,  one  officer  has  been 
murdered  and  five  others  murderously  assaulted,  and  even  while  this 
recommendation  is  being  written,  two  of  these  officers  are  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  from  pistol  wounds  received  at  the  hands  of  a  criminal 
who  escaped  after  holding  up  with  a  revolver  and  brutally  assaulting 
the  proprietor  of  a  store. 

If  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  periodicals  which  contain 
advertisements  of  firearms  was  made  a  criminal  offence,  much  of  the 
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business  in  firearms  now  being  done  by  mail  order  houses  outside  this 
commonwealth  could  be  eliminated.  From  newspaper  reports,  one  of 
the  largest  mail  order  houses  in  this  country  has  discontinued  the  sale 
of  firearms  through  the  medium  of  the  post  office.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  should  be  followed  by  other  firearms  distributors 
outside  this  state,  but  until  this  practice  becomes  universal,  some  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  prevent  the  easy  delivery  of  dangerous  weapons 
by  mail  to  irresponsible  persons  in  this  state.  Legislation,  therefore, 
forbidding  newspapers,  periodicals  or  magazines  containing  advertise- 
ments concerning  firearms  being  sold  in  this  commonwealth  would  have 
some  effect  at  least  in  checking  this  interstate  distribution  of  deadly 
weapons. 

In  relation  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  within  this  com- 
monwealth, legislation  is  also  necessary  to  tighten  up  the  present  loose 
methods  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  by  retail  dealers.  Legis- 
lation forbidding  the  sale  of  revolvers  or  pistols  to  any  person  who 
has  not  received  a  license  from  the  proper  licensing  authorities  to  carry 
the  same  is  necessary  in  my  opinion,  inasmuch  as  under  the  present 
method  which  requires  the  lapse  of  one  day  from  the  date  of  application 
before  a  firearm  can  be  sold  to  a  person  who  has  not  a  permit  to  carry 
the  same,  fraud  can  be  and  is  perpetrated,  and  firearms  are  being  sold 
and  delivered  on  the  same  day  to  persons  who  have  not  a  permit  to 
carry  a  firearm.  A  permit  to  carry  a  firearm  in  my  opinion  should  not 
be  granted  to  any  unnaturalized  person  or  one  who  has  a  criminal  record, 
and  the  present  law  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  firearms  should  be 
amended  to  that  extent. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  pass  legis- 
lation tending  to  remedy  the  conditions  under  which  firearms  are 
being  sold  and  distributed  in  this  commonwealth,  that  it  would  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  legislatures  of  other  states  to  pass  similar  legis- 
lation, and  would  eventually  impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
passing  laws  relating  to  firearms,  which  would  have  binding  effect  upon 
all  the  states  of  this  Union. 

Assaults  upon  Police  Officers. 
A  police  officer  being  essentially  a  state  officer  represents,  in  his 
official  position  as  a  guardian  of  the  place  and  a  servant  sworn  to  enforce 
law  and  order,  the  state  itself.  Respect  for  authority,  if  not  obtained 
by  education,  must  be  created  by  fear  of  punishment.  Disrespect  or 
interference  with  the  police  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  strikes  at 
the  root  of  government.  The  growth  of  the  idea  that  personal  liberty 
must  not  be  abridged  or  curtailed  will  bring  alarming  results.  An  exam- 
ination of  cases  of  assaults  upon  police  officers  since  my  installation  in 
office  in  April,  1922,  and  the  disposition  of  the  same  by  the  courts,  com- 
pels me  to  recommend  that  legislation  be  passed  making  an  assault  or 
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attempt  to  assault  a  police  officer,  or  interference  with  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  a  serious  criminal  offence,  carrying  with  it  a  jail 
sentence.  The  gravity  of  such  an  offence  in  that  it  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  state  itself  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  public.  As  the 
present  law  stands,  a  differentiation  is  not  made  between  an  assault 
upon  a  police  officer  and  an  assault  upon  an  ordinary  citizen.  The  law- 
abiding  element  of  this  community  will  understand  that  if  a  deliberate 
assault  upon  a  police  officer  is  disposed  of  either  by  a  nominal  fine  or 
some  disposition  other  than  imprisonment,  the  disorderly  element  of 
society  becomes  emboldened  and  eventually  fails  to  respect  or  even  fear 
the  police.  The  morale  of  a  police  department  is  also  affected  by  such 
dispositions  of  cases  of  assaults  against  police  officers  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  police  force  itself  the  impression  that  the  public  does  not  stand 
squarely  behind  it  or  believe  in  the  importance  of  its  work.  In  my 
opinion,  the  crime  of  deliberate  assault  upon  a  police  officer  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  should  be  punished  not  by  a  fine,  but  by  a  sub- 
stantial jail  sentence. 

Traffic. 

Boston,  as  well  as  every  other  large  city  in  this  country,  is  faced 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  solving  its  traffic  control.  A  study  of  the 
traffic  situation  and  methods  adopted  to  regulate  the  same  in  other 
municipalities  is  both  interesting  and  enlightening,  but  the  traffic  prob- 
lem in  every  city  is  peculiarly  individual  to  it. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  three  features  must  be  carefully 
considered,  —  the  safety  of  the  pedestrian,  the  creation  of  vehicular 
mobility,  and  the  protection  of  the  traffic  officer  and  equipment. 

Semaphores  and  other  mechanical  devices  have  already  been  in- 
stalled at  several  important  traffic  points  in  this  city  and  at  the  present 
time  are  working  successfully.  The  installation  of  mechanical  devices 
for  traffic  control,  however,  cannot  eliminate  the  necessity  of  man  power 
for  this  work.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolhouses,  addi- 
tional crossings  must  be  guarded  by  police  officers,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  impracticable  and  unwise  to  force  children  to  rely  solely  upon  sema- 
phores or  beacons  for  protection  in  crossing  the  streets.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  place  traffic  officers  at  the  junctions  of  many  streets  in  this  city, 
inasmuch  as  the  width  and  contour  of  the  same  do  not  permit  the  placing 
of  traffic  devices  to  regulate  traffic. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
police  officers  handicaps  this  department  in  enforcing  the  laws  relating 
to  the  operation  of  automobiles  and  especially  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  relative  to  the  park- 
ing of  pleasure  cars  and  other  motor  vehicles  in  violation  of  law,  and  I 
desire  to  reiterate  that  this  department  needs  at  least  200  additional 
police  officers  to  be  assigned  specifically  for  traffic  duty. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  TOWER  OPERATING  ON  SELECTIVE 
SYSTEM,  CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  AND  TREMONT  STREETS.  LOOKING 
DOWN  TREMONT  STREET. 
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With  these  officers,  the  increasing  number  of  demands  made  by 
merchants,  parents,  and  others  of  this  city  for  better  police  protection 
at  crossings  could  be  satisfied  and  traffic  continuously  controlled.  A 
traffic  force  could  be  organized  to  control  traffic  at  night  and  on  Sundays, 
a  condition  which,  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  lack  of  police  officers, 
does  not  obtain.  With  these  additional  police  officers,  unnecessary  and 
illegal  parking,  which  today  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  traffic  control,  could  be  eliminated  by  the  assignment  of  a  number 
of  traffic  officers  to  this  particular  line  of  work. 

Although  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  traffic,  I  believe  it  advisable 
to  state  that  in  view  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  hold-ups, 
robberies,  and  crimes  of  similar  nature,  that  100  more  men,  in  addition 
to  the  200  police  officers  previously  mentioned,  should  be  added  to  this 
department  in  order  that  they  may  be  distributed  in  the  various  police 
divisions  which  at  the  present  time  are  undermanned. 

Auction  Sales. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston  has  authority 
to  license,  as  auctioneers,  suitable  persons  who  have  resided  in  Boston 
during  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  application  for  such 
license,  which  license  may  be,  for  cause  shown,  revoked  or  suspended 
without  a  hearing.  Under  this  power,  the  authority  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioner to  regulate  auction  sales  in  Boston  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trolling, but  inasmuch  as,  by  statute,  an  auctioneer  may  sell  goods  and 
merchandise  in  any  place  within  his  county,  and  when  employed  by 
others  in  any  place  within  this  commonwealth,  if  such  sale  is  made  where 
the  property  is  situated,  many  auctioneers,  licensed  by  authorities  out- 
side the  City  of  Boston  and  over  whom  the  licensing  authority  in  Boston 
has  no  supervision,  do  sell  goods  in  this  city. 

Auction  sales  in  this  city  of  jewelry,  watches,  diamonds,  and  other 
articles  of  personal  use  or  ornament,  much  of  which  is  sent  from  outlying 
cities  to  be  sold  in  Boston  in  stores  leased  for  the  purpose,  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase  and,  despite  the  fact  that  reports  have  been  received  from 
investigating  officers  of  this  department  that  at  many  of  these  auction 
sales  questionable  methods  have  been  adopted  and  false  representations 
made,  yet  the  Police  Commissioner  often  is  unable  to  remedy  these 
abuses  immediately  because  the  auctioneers  committing  the  offences  are 
licensed  by  authorities  outside  of  Boston  and  by  subterfuge  are  often 
able  to  conceal  the  source  from  which  the  merchandise  was  purchased. 
Resort  must  be  made,  therefore,  to  criminal  prosecution  which,  with  its 
entailing  delays,  technicalities,  and  sometimes  inconsistent  verdicts,  has 
not  yet  produced  favorable  results  in  checking  this  type  of  fraud. 

This  department  at  present  has  prosecuted  and  has  now  under 
surveillance  several  of  these  auction  establishments  where  jewelry  and 
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small  wares  are  being  sold,  and  complaints  are  being  received  almost 
daily  from  persons  who  have  been  defrauded  into  buying  articles  of 
practically  no  intrinsic  value. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  recommend  legislation  whereby  the 
building  or  establishment  in  which  these  auction  sales  are  held  shall  be 
licensed  by  the  same  authorities  of  the  cities  or  towns  which  at  present 
license  auctioneers.  The  licensing  authority  then,  if  convinced  upon 
bona  fide  complaints  that  fraud  has  been  committed,  can  summarily 
revoke  or  suspend  the  license  both  of  the  auctioneer  committing  the 
offence  and  of  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed.  This  system 
was  in  practice  prior  to  the  Volstead  Act  in  regulating  places  where  in- 
toxicating liquor  was  sold  and  could  readily  be  applied  to  these  auction 
establishments  mentioned  where  tons  of  cheap  bric-a-brac  are  dumped 
to  be  auctioned  off  and  unloaded  upon  a  gullible  public  needing  protec- 
tion against  itself. 

Liquor  Traffic. 

Enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  laws  still  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
salient  features  of  police  work  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth  is  interested.  In  the  last  state  election,  an  important 
legislative  act  amending  the  state  liquor  enforcement  laws,  then  in  effect, 
was  placed  upon  the  ballot  for  the  consideration  of  the  electorate.  This 
amendment,  which  in  brief  forbids  the  manufacture  and  transportation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  without  a  federal  permit,  was  ratified  by  popular 
vote.  Transportation  of  liquor  by  aircraft,  watercraft,  or  vehicle,  with- 
out a  proper  permit,  therefore,  is  now  a  criminal  offence.  Passage  of 
legislation  of  this  nature  was  recommended  by  me  in  a  prior  report  and 
after  its  passage  by  the  Legislature,  ratification  of  the  same  by  the  people 
was  also  advised. 

Although  the  statistical  data  in  this  report  cover  the  police  year 
from  December  1,  1923,  to  November  30,  1924,  yet  inasmuch  as  this 
report  is  not  submitted  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  interesting 
information  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  legislation,  approved 
by  the  people  of  this  state,  can  be  given. 

In  effect  less  than  a  month,  the  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  have  been  instantaneous.  The  price  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as 
well  as  other  lawful  commodities,  is  determined  by  the  economic  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  the  reputed  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  especially  of  alcohol,  since  this  act  went  into  effect,  strengthens 
the  conviction  that  the  supply  of  liquor  has  considerably  decreased. 
Furthermore,  the  steady  flow  inland  of  liquor  from  the  seaports  has 
been  considerably  arrested,  and  interurban  traffic  in  liquor  now  appears 
to  be  negligible.  The  police  of  the  towns  and  cities  bordering  the  coast 
line  have  taken  advantage  of  this  new  legislation  and  are  seizing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  liquor  smuggled  ashore.    Those  engaged  in  illegal 
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liquor  traffic  are  forced  to  adopt  ingenious  schemes  and  artifices  to  even 
bring  small  amounts  of  liquor  into  this  city,  inasmuch  as  police  officers 
of  this  department  are  successfully  discovering  and  exposing  all  such 
ruses.  The  harbor  police,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  have  seized  thousands  of  gallons  of  intoxicating 
liquors  which  were  being  smuggled  into  this  city  through  its  harbor. 

Another  indication  that  the  new  law  is  checking  liquor  traffic  is  the 
fact  that  amateur  distilling  and  brewing  has  again  started,  as  this  method 
of  supplying  the  demand  would  not  be  adopted  if  liquor  was  readily 
obtainable  elsewhere. 

Liquor  traffic  will  continue  just  as  long  as  the  business  itself  is  profit- 
able. Repeated  seizures  of  liquor  in  the  past  have  caused  financial  dis- 
tress and  subsequent  withdrawal  from  this  type  of  business  of  persons 
whose  property  was  confiscated.  A  steady,  unfaltering,  and  persistent 
crusade  against  those  who  are  selling,  manufacturing,  or  transporting 
liquor,  much  of  which,  although  labeled  with  the  trademarks  of  most 
distinguished  and  eminent  foreign  and  domestic  brands  of  liquor,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  rank  concoction  of  artery  hardening  poison,  will  result  eventually 
in  the  general  education  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  bilked 
long  enough. 

Jail  sentences  should  be  meted  out  to  offenders  who  care  nothing  as 
to  the  direful  consequences  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  their  wares. 
Persons  who  deliberately  or  with  reckless  abandon  sell  poison  are  not 
entitled  to  sympathy  even  from  the  courts.  The  imposition  of  fines  for 
liquor  violations  simply  spurs  on  this  class  to  increase  its  business  in  order 
to  meet  this  peculiar  form  of  overhead  expense. 

Interchange  of  Police  Communications. 

Although  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rapid  police  communication 
between  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  state  was  outlined  in  my  last  report, 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  stress  again  this 
year. 

I  again  urge  and  recommend  the  installation  of  a  central  communi- 
cating station,  either  at  Police  Headquarters,  Boston,  or  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  State  House,  to  which  all  important  criminal 
matters  could  be  communicated  either  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  other 
communicating  device,  and  thence  relayed  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  commission  of  serious  crimes  such  as 
hold-ups,  burglaries,  hi-jacking,  etc.,  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  motor 
vehicle  and  it  is  important  that  the  police  not  only  keep  abreast,  but 
ahead,  of  the  present  criminals  by  having  at  its  disposal  the  most  modern 
methods  of  detecting  crime  and  apprehending  violators  of  the  law. 
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Publication  of  Registration  X umbers  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  publication  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  owners  of  motor 
vehicles  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  assigned  registration  numbers,  will 
be  discontinued  next  year  by  the  private  concern  which  has,  for  some 
time,  been  publishing  this  information  in  pamphlet  form,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  published  list,  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  will  furnish 
information  in  response  to  telephonic  inquiries. 

In  police  work  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  a  list  of  the  owners  of 
automobiles,  with  assigned  registration  numbers,  be  available  day  and 
night  for  immediate  sen-ice.  and  the  proposed  substitution  of  telephonic 
sen-ice  for  this  printed  list  will  seriously  cripple  the  police,  especially 
when,  as  today,  the  automobile  figures  so  prominently  in  crime. 

A  list  of  owners  and  registration  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  Massachusetts  should  be  printed  and  published  by  this  commonwealth 
and  distributed  to  the  police  departments  of  its  various  cities  and  towns. 

Police  Property. 

Continuing  the  adopted  policy  of  making  both  police  stations  and 
houses  of  detention  sanitary  and  habitable  and  police  garages  fire 
proof  as  far  as  possible  with  the  money  allotted  to  this  work  in  the 
annual  budget,  considerable  reconditioning,  repairing,  painting,  and 
cleansing  have  been  done  in  several  of  the  police  buildings  during  the 
past  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  next  year,  two  new  police  stations  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy.  Station  2.  a  ten-story  structure  located  at  Milk  and  Sears 
streets,  the  completion  of  which  has  been  delayed  for  some  time  because 
of  unforeseen  difficulties,  will  house  Division  2.  now  located  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  and  poorly  equipped  building  in  City  Hall  avenue,  and  also 
Division  20.  Traffic,  and  the  Property  Clerk's  Bureau,  now  located  in 
Quincy  Hall  Market.  Station  18.  Hyde  Park  district,  will  probably  be 
ready  for  occupancy  before  the  first  of  March.  1925,  replacing  an  old  and 
inadequate  station  house  with  a  modern  police  building. 

The  former  municipal  courthouse  of  Seaverns  avenue.  West  Rox- 
bury.  has  been  reconstructed  and  added  to  Station  13,  furnishing  a  new 
guard  room,  wash  and  toilet  rooms  and  library,  together  with  modern  cell 
rooms  for  men  and  women. 

The  steamer  "Guardian,"  the  largest  of  the  four  boats  assigned  to  the 
harbor  patrol,  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  replaced  in  sen-ice  in 
first-class  condition. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  site  for  the  new  Police  Headquarters,  for 
which  the  Legislature  gives  the  City  of  Boston  the  right  to  borrow  one 
million  dollars  outside  of  the  debt  limit  and  for  the  construction  of  which 
the  City  of  Boston  also  appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  SoO.000.  was 
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selected  at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Stuart  streets.  The  plans  for  the 
completion  of  this  seven-story  building  have  been  drawn,  submitted,  and 
approved,  and  excavating  work  already  has  been  started. 


FINANCE  COMMISSION. 
Commissioners. 

Charles  L.  Carr,  Chairman. 
John  F.  Moors.                                               Courtenay  Guild. 
Joseph  A.  Sheehan.   . 


John  C.  L.  Dowling,  Counsel  and  Acting  Secretary. 
Guy  C.  Emerson,  Consulting  Engineer. 

The  Finance  Commission  is  constituted  under  the  Amended  City 
Charter  of  1909.  It  consists  of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Council,  each  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  chairman  is  named  by  the  Governor.  The  members  of  the 
commission,  other  than  the  chairman,  serve  without  salary. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate,  at  its  discretion,  all 
matters  relating  to  appropriations,  loans,  expenditures,  accounts,  and 
methods  of  administration  affecting  the  City  of  Boston  or  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  or  any  of  their  departments,  and  to  report  upon  its  investi- 
gations from  time  to  time  to  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  the  Governor, 
or  the  General  Court. 

The  commission  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report,  in  January, 
to  the  General  Court.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  report 
to  the  Mayor,  the  City  Auditor,  or  the  City  Treasurer  as  to  the  validity 
or  proper  amount  of  any  doubtful  pay  roll,  bill,  or  claim  referred  to  it  by 
them. 


LICENSING  BOARD. 

David  T.  Montague,  Chairman. 
Arthur  J.  Selfridge.  Mary  E.  Driscoll. 

Louis  Epple,  Secretary. 

The  Licensing  Board  for  the  City  of  Boston,  established  in  1906, 
consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council.  The  members  must  be  citizens  of  Boston 
who  have  resided  in  the  city  for  at  least  two  years  preceding  the  date  of 
their  appointment.    The  two  principal  political  parties  must  be  repre- 
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sented  and  the  term  of  the  members  is  fixed  at  six  years,  after  the  first 
appointments,  one  member  retiring  every  two  years.  The  board  Mas 
created  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  conferred 
upon  the  Board  of  Police  of  the  City  of  Boston  relative  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  also  as  to  innholders  and  common  victuallers.  In  1909  they  took 
charge  of  licensing  the  sale  of  ice  cream,  fruit,  soda  water,  and  confection- 
ery on  Sundays. 

Licenses  for  the  selling,  renting  or  leasing  of  firearms  are  now  issued 
by  this  board  instead  of  by  the  City  Clerk.  The  annual  fee  established 
for  such  licenses  is  So.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  licensing  of  picnic  groves, 
skating  rinks,  intelligence  offices,  billiard  tables,  and  bowling  alleys, 
formerly  controlled  by  the  Police  Department. 


Chapter  488,  Acts  of  1924,  Boston  Zoning  Law.  so  called,  contains 
the  following  provision: 

Section  20.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  to  consist 
of  twelve  members  as  follows:  The  Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Board 
ex  officio,  and  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  the  following 
manner:  One  member  from  two  candidates  nominated  by  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  one  member  from  two  candidates  nominated 
by  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  one  member  from  two  candidates 
nominated  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  member  from 
two  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
one  member  from  two  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  one  member  from  two  candidates,  one  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  and  one  by  the  Boston  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects,  one  member  from  two  candidates  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  one  member  from  two 
candidates  to  be  nominated  by  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of 
Boston,  one  member  from  two  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  the  Team 
Owners  Association,  one  member  from  two  candidates  to  be  nominated 
by  the  I'nited  Improvement  Association,  and  one  member  to  be  selected 
by  the  Mayor.    All  appointive  members  shall  be  residents  of  or  engaged 


BOARD  OF  ZONING  ADJUSTMENT. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Chairman. 


Eliot  N.  Jones. 
Fraxk:  Brewster. 
George  F.  Stebbixs. 
Patrick  H.  Jexxixgs. 

LfTHER  C.  GREEXLEAF 


William  H.  Sayward. 
Theodore  W.  Little. 
Harry  S.  Upham. 
Fraxk  0.  Whitney. 
Daxa  Somes. 


Leo  Schwartz,  Secretary. 
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in  business  in  Boston.  Two  of  the  appointments  first  made  shall  be  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  two  for  the  term  of  two  years,  two  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  two  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  two  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  respectively,  so  that  the  terms  of  two  members  will  expire  each 
year.  All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
Vacancies  among  the  appointive  members  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  original  appointments  are  made.  The  several  heads 
of  departments  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  on  request  of  the  board  supply 
it  with  all  information  in  their  possession  useful  for  its  duties. 

Either  upon  petition  or  otherwise,  the  board  may,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions,  change  the  boundaries  of  districts  by  changing 
the  zoning  map,  on  file  at  the  State  Secretary's  office,  to  meet  altered 
needs  of  a  locality,  to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  population,  to  provide 
adequate  light  and  air,  to  lessen  congestion  in  streets,  to  secure  safety 
from  fire,  panic,  and  other  dangers,  to  facilitate  the  adequate  provision 
of  transportation,  water,  sewerage,  and  other  public  requirements  and 
to  promote  the  health,  safety,  convenience,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  Such  changes  shall  be  made  with  reasonable 
consideration,  among  other  things,  of  the  character  of  the  district  and 
its  peculiar  suitability  for  particular  uses,  and  with  a  view  to  conserving 
the  value  of  buildings  and  encouraging  the  most  appropriate  use  of  land. 
No  such  change  shall  be  made  except  by  the  decision  of  not  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  board,  excepting  only  any  member  or 
members  not  qualified  to  act,  rendered  after  a  public  hearing  thereon,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  petitioner,  if  any,  to  the  Building 
Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the  Assessing  Department,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
the  Fire  Commissioner,  and  the  Health  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, and  to  the  owners  of  all  property  deemed  by  the  board  to  be  affected 
thereby  as  they  appear  in  the  most  recent  local  tax  list  and  also  adver- 
tised in  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  Boston.  No  member 
shall  act  in  any  case  in  which  he  is  personally  interested  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

The  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  detailed  record  of  all  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  record  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  its  decisions,  the 
vote  of  each  member  participating  therein,  and  the  absence  of  a  member 
or  his  failure  to  vote.  Such  record,  immediately  following  the  board's 
final  decision,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Building  Commissioner 
of  Boston  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  notice  of  such 
decision  shall  be  mailed  forthwith  to  each  party  in  interest  as  aforesaid. 
Upon  any  decision  changing  the  zoning  map,  on  file  at  the  State  Secre- 
tary's office,  an  amended  map  showing  such  change  indorsed  by  the 
chairman  of  said  board  shall  be  filed  forthwith  at  said  office. 

If  a  change  be  favorably  decided  upon,  any  person  aggrieved  or 
any  municipal  officer  or  board  may,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  entry 
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of  such  decision,  bring  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  setting  forth  that  such  decision 
is  in  whole  or  part  not  in  accordance  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  such 
board  as  above  prescribed  and  specifying  the  particulars  of  such  non- 
compliance. The  provisions  of  section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  of  the  General  Laws  shall,  except  as  herein  provided,  apply 
to  said  petition. 

No  costs  shall  be  allowed  against  the  board  unless  the  court  finds 
that  it  acted  with  gross  negligence  or  in  bad  faith. 

The  board  shall  not  reduce  in  any  way  the  area  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-foot  district  established  by  this  act. 

The  board  shall  report  its  doings  annually  on  or  before  the  tenth 
day  of  February  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  to  the  General  Court. 

If  any  area  is  hereafter  transferred  to  another  district  by  a  change 
in  district  boundaries  either  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
or  by  an  amendment  to  this  act.  the  buildings  and  uses  then  existing 
within  said  area  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  reference 
to  existing  buildings  or  uses  in  the  district  to  which  the  area  is  removed. 


BOSTON  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BRIDGES  COMMISSION. 

Joseph  A.  Rourke.  Commissioner  for  Boston. 
Francis  J.  Smith.  Commissioner  for  Cambridge. 

Johx  J.  O'Neil.  Secretary. 

This  commission  was  established  in  1870,  to  have  charge  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  West  Boston.  Canal  or  Craigies.  and  the  Prison 
Point  Bridges.  In  1893  the  Harvard  Bridge  was  placed  in  their  charge. 
The  powers  of  the  commission  were  greatly  enlarged  in  1898  when  all 
bridges  and  draws  between  the  two  cities  were  placed  in  their  charge. 
The  expense  of  maintenance  is  borne  equally  by  the  City  of  Boston  and 
the  City  of  Cambridge.  The  two  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayors  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  respectively.  The  comniissioner  for 
Boston,  who  serves  without  pay.  is  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Bridges  in  Charge  of  the  Commissioners. 
Anderson  Bridge,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 
Brookline  Street,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  from  Boston  to  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  Street-River  Street,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 

Harvard,  from  Boston  to  Cambridge. 

Prison  Point,  from  Charlestown  to  Cambridge. 

Western  Avenue,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 
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CHATTEL  LOAN  COMPANY. 

The  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Chattel  Loan  Company  must  include 
one  member  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one  by  the  Mayor. 
Samuel  Bloom,  Director.    Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 


COLLATERAL  LOAN  COMPANY. 

The  Collateral  Loan  Company  is  managed  by  seven  directors 
selected  annually,  five  chosen  by  the  corporators  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  December,  one  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one  by  the  Mayor. 

Peter  A.  Donovan,  Director.    Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 


FRANKLIN  FOUNDATION. 

The  Franklin  Foundation  is  incorporated  under  chapter  569  of 
the  Acts  of  1908.  A  board  of  twelve  citizens  named  as  managers  of 
the  Franklin  Fund  and  with  the  standing  of  a  municipal  department  has, 
in  behalf  of  the  city,  the  sole  care,  custody,  management  and  control  of 
the  Franklin  Union,  conducted  as  an  independent  industrial  school  for 
adults.    The  Mayor  of  Boston,  ex  officio,  is  one  of  the  managers. 


OLD  SOUTH  ASSOCIATION  IN  BOSTON. 

The  association  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  fifteen  managers,  includ- 
ing the  Mayor  of  Boston,  ex  officio. 


GEORGE  ROBERT  WHITE  FUND. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  five  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  as  Chairman,  the  President  of 
the  City  Council,  the  City  Auditor,  the  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 


WORKINGMEN'S  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Workingmen's  Loan  Association  is  managed  by  sixteen  directors 
selected  annually,  fourteen  chosen  by  corporators  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  third  Thursday  in  April,  one  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  one  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Frederick  M.  J.  Sheenan,  Director.    Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
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PUBLIC  BEQUESTS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  number  of  trust  funds  held  by  the  city  on  February  1,  1925.  for 
various  purposes  was  146.  representing  a  total  value  of  $19,049,281. 
The  earliest  dates  back  to  1674,  viz.,  Gibson  School  Fund. 

The  largest  bequest  is  that  of  George  F.  Parkman,  now  invested  in 
bonds  valued  at  -85,455.653.  The  income  from  this  fund  -8215.708  in 
1924;  is  used  for  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  older  parks.  The 
Franklin  Park  Zoological  Garden  and  the  Marine  Park  Aquarium,  cost- 
ing together  8532.698,  are  notable  attractions  provided  from  income  of 
this  fund,  also  important  improvements  in  the  Common  and  Public 
Garden. 

Nearly  as  large  is  the  bequest  of  the  late  George  Robert  White. 
This  consists  of  first-class  real  estate  in  the  business  section  valued  at 
84,922,400,  also  a  fund  of  8330.000  invested  in  bonds.  The  total  revenue 
in  the  year  1924-1925  was  8426.670.  from  which  8265.026  was  expended 
for  the  health  unit  building  on  North  Margin  street  and  8136.467  for  taxes. 

In  accordance  with  the  Boston  Retirement  Act  of  1922.  the  new 
pension  system  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1923.  and  three  funds 
were  established,  the  care  of  which  was  vested  in  the  Boston  Retirement 
Board.  These  are  (1)  Pension  Accumulation,  $1,829,367:  2  >  Annuity 
Savings,  8837,584;  (3j  Retirement  Reserve.  84.477:  total,  82.671.42S. 
as  of  February  1,  1925.  The  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  consists  of 
contributions  by  the  city:  the  Annuity  Savings  is  made  up  of  regular 
4  per  cent  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  employees  belonging:  the 
Retirement  Reserve  includes  transfers,  at  retirement,  of  the  proper  sums 
from  the  other  funds  to  meet  pension  dues. 

"With  the  income  from  the  seventeen  funds  in  charge  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Public  Welfare,  the  principal  of  which  is  81.015.063.  pen- 
sioners and  other  beneficiaries  to  the  number  of  234  were  aided  during 
the  year  1924-1925.  The  two  oldest  and  most  widely  serviceable  of  these 
funds,  now  amounting  to  8207,636.  were  bequeathed  by  John  Boylston  in 
1793.  one  to  assist  "Poor  and  decayed  householders  of  the  town  of  Boston 
.  .  .  not  under  fifty  years  of  age  .  .  .  persons  of  good  character, 
and  reduced  by  the  act  of  Providence,  not  by  indolence,  extravagance  or 
other  vice";  the  other  for  the  ''nurture  and  instruction  of  Poor  Orphans 
and  Deserted  Children  of  the  town  of  Boston  until  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Benjamin  Franklin  made  a  bequest  in  1790  of  £1,000  sterling  to  the 
"inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston."  to  be  increased  by  accumulations 
of  interest  until  the  first  period  of  100  years  had  passed  when,  as  provided 
in  the  will,  three-fourths  of  the  accumulated  fund  was  to  be  expended  for 
the  public  benefit,  the  remaining  fourth  to  be  left  to  accumulate  during 
another  100-year  period.  Owing  to  suits  in  the  courts,  first  by  the 
Franklin  heirs  in  1891  and  later  by  parties  seeking  to  have  a  legitimate 
board  of  managers  appointed,  the  fund  of  $438,742  did  not  become 
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available  until  1907,  when  it  was  mostly  used  for  the  erection  of  the 
Franklin  Trades  School  or  Franklin  Union  as  now  called.  The  building, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets,  South  End,  was 
opened  in  September,  1908,  costing  with  equipment  $402,718.  The  site 
was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1906  for  $100,000.  In  1905  the  City  Treas- 
urer received  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  $408,396  in  bonds  of  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  said  sum  corresponding  to  the  accumulated  Franklin 
Fund  in  August,  1904,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  agreed  to  duplicate. 
The  income  from  this  separate  fund  (the  Andrew  Carnegie  Donation)  is 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Franklin  Union,  but  meets  only  a  small 
part  of  that  expense,  most  of  which  is  covered  by  receipts  from  tuition, 
rents,  etc.  On  February  1,  1925,  the  principal  of  this  duplicate  fund  was 
$460,478.  During  the  past  year  1,768  students  took  advantage  of  the 
various  industrial,  technical,  and  engineering  courses  here  offered  by  the 
city  at  nominal  fees,  and  mostly  conducted  in  evening  sessions. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  original  Franklin  Fund,  called  the 
accumulating  fund,  amounted  to  $373,232  on  February  1,  1925.  It  will 
not  become  available  until  1991,  at  which  time  this  fund  was  estimated 
by  Franklin  to  amount  to  approximately  4,000,000  of  which  one-fourth 
Avill  go  to  Boston  and  the  remainder  to  the  state. 

Looking  back  at  the  obstacles  encountered,  it  seems  certain  that 
Benjamin  Franklin's  legacy  was  finally  put  to  its  best  use,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  wise  judgment  and  public  spirit  of  the  corporation  and  managers 
of  the  Franklin  Fund. 

The  larger  of  the  funds  for  the  pensioning  of  public  school  teachers 
on  retirement,  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  started  in 
1900,  amounted  on  February  1,  1925,  to  $887,182.  This  is  a  contribu- 
tory fund,  3,594  teachers  paying  $18  a  year  thereto.  Of  the  315  annui- 
tants, 309  receive  $120  per  year  and  the  six  others  smaller  amounts. 
Another  teachers'  fund  is  the  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund  ($586,390), 
established  in  1908,  being  noncontributory  and  provided  by  the  city. 
The  maximum  pension  is  $600, the  minimum  $312,  and  329  retired  teachers 
were  receiving  pensions  on  February  1,  1925. 

There  are  twenty-three  other  school  funds  amounting  to  $172,383, 
nearly  all  of  which  represent  bequests  to  certain  schools  in  which  the 
donors  were  interested.  Benjamin  Franklin's  interest  in  Boston  is 
further  shown  by  his  legacy  of  £100  sterling,  now  increased  to  a  fund  of 
$1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  used  to  furnish  silver  medals  as  honorary 
rewards  to  graduates  of  the  four  principal  high  schools  who  have  attained 
high  rank  in  scholarship  and  conduct.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five 
medals  are  thus  distributed  yearly. 

In  1913  there  was  established  by  statute  a  general  cemetery  trust 
fund,  to  be  held  by  the  City  Treasurer,  and  the  annual  income  of  the 
Cemetery  Department  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into  said  fund.  Up  to 
February  1,  1925,  this  fund  had  accumulated  to  a  total  of  $609,267. 
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It  is  to  continue  to  accumulate  until  large  enough  to  yield  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the  service  now  in  charge  of 
the  Cemetery  Division  of  the  Park  Department.  There  are  nine  other 
cemetery  trust  funds,  amounting  to  $347,979.  the  income  from  which 
is  used  for  perpetual  care  of  specified  cemetery  lots. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  receives  the  yearly  income  from  forty- 
five  trust  funds,  ranging  from  8500  to  8100,000  and  amounting  to  8612.863 
but  the  total  received  from  all  of  these  is  only  about  824.000,  which  does 
not  go  far  toward  increasing  the  supply  of  the  books  and  periodicals 
needed  for  so  large  a  library.  In  1924  the  number  of  books  thus  added 
was  3,866  out  of  a  total  of  67,315  volumes  purchased,  but  only  813.093 
was  expended  that  year  from  trust  fund  income. 

Boston's  most  beneficent  public  institution,  the  City  Hospital, 
holds  twenty-three  permanent  funds,  the  total  of  which  is  8117,780,  the 
income  being  used  for  various  special  purposes  in  behalf  of  patients.  The 
larger  bequests,  such  as  that  of  8237.500  for  the  "Thorndike  Memorial," 
received  in  1919,  1922,  and  1923,  have  as  a  rule  been  expended  for  new 
hospital  buildings  and  equipment  instead  of  being  invested  in  securities 
for  maintaining  permanent  funds. 

Of  the  twenty-one  other  miscellaneous  trust  funds  held  by  the  city, 
the  Police  Charitable,  amounting  to  8207.550,  is  the  largest,  sixty-two 
beneficiaries  having  received  87.451  from  income  of  same  during  the  past 
year. 

Thoughtful  of  the  poor  children,  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  George 
L.  Randidge  left  a  fund  of  850.000  in  1896  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding free  summer  excursions  for  them.  In  July  and  August.  1924. 
there  were  forty-six  such  outings  enjoyed  by  13,265  children. 

By  the  bequest  of  Jonathan  Phillips,  in  I860,  the  Phillips  Street 
Fund,  amounting  to  820,000.  was  established,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  adornment  of  streets,  public  grounds,  etc.  By  this  means  many  of 
the  statues  and  memorial  monuments  have  been  fittingly  mounted  and 
inscribed,  also  various  historical  tablets  provided,  among  the  earliest 
being  the  statues  of  John  Winthrop,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Josiah  Quincy 
in  1880  and  1879.  The  William  Blackstone  monumental  tablet  on  Boston 
Common,  erected  in  1914,  is  one  of  the  latest  memorials  furnished  from 
this  fund. 
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The  specially  written  articles  selected  for 
this  section  are  intended  to  mark  the  wide 
and  diversified  field  of  community  interests. 
The  first  article  has  with  real  altruistic 
spirit  been  donated  by  its  author  with  the 
hope  that  with  time  Boston  will  ever  pro- 
duce large-minded  and  wealthy  citizens  to 
emulate  the  example  of  those  whose  benefi- 
cence and  munificence  have  been  carved 
deeply  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
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GREAT  GIVERS  TO  BOSTON. 
(Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Boston  Globe.) 
John  T.  Wheelwright.* 

The  town  of  Boston  has  been  wittily  described  as  a  "State  of  Mind," 
but  many  of  its  inhabitants  have  always  looked  at  it  as  a  living  being, 
with  body  and  soul  and,  to  supply  its  needs,  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, many  of  them  have  by  gifts  and  bequests  provided  generously. 

A  town  must  eat,  be  cared  for  in  sickness  and  in  health,  by  markets 
and  hospitals;  its  children  must  be  educated,  made  happy  and  started 
in  useful  careers;  its  poor  and  disabled  must  be  cared  for;  it  must  have 
pleasant  parks  and  shady  roads  in  which  to  wander  and  to  forget  bricks 
and  mortar  and  speeding  motors;  it  must  have  pure  water,  undented, 
and  proper  drainage.    For  all  these  things  the  citizens  tax  themselves. 

Beyond  and  in  addition  to  the  enforced  contributions  for  all  these 
needs,  gifts  and  bequests  have  been  made  in  ever-increasing  volume  and 
number  by  men  and  women  whose  memories  should  ever  be  kept  green. 

The  donations  to  churches,  charities,  colleges,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals are  legion,  and  cannot  be  set  out  in  detail,  but  it  is  possible  to 
tell  of  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  benefactors  who  have  not  been  con- 
tributors, but  sole  givers,  to  supply  some  great  want  of  the  Puritan 
Mother  City. 

It  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  these  lovers  of  their 
fellow-man,  and  of  the  kinds  of  lives  which  they  led  —  beginning  with 
Peter  Faneuil. 


PETER  FANEUIL'S  GIFT  BECAME  TREASURE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  NATION  —  FAMOUS  "CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY"  AN 
ACCIDENTAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  MARKET  HE  GAVE  TO 
THE  CITY. 

Found  Liberty  in  America. 

The  name  of  Faneuil  carries  us  back  to  the  French  Protestants,  or 
Huguenots,  the  exiles  who  left  their  native  land  for  conscience  sake  for 
the  shores  of  J  merica.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV  drove  these  of  his  subjects  to  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  world 
—  to  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  to  other 
countries  in  Europe. 

Many  of  these  men  brought  their  families  to  settle.  It  is  well 
known  that  Frenchmen  leave  their  beautiful  country  unwillingly,  but 


*  Died  December  23,  1925. 
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these  men  brought  with  them  the  pleasant  customs  and  ways  of  thought 
of  France  and  wherever  they  settled  they  were  an  influence  moderating 
the  severity  of  thought  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers.  They  brought  a 
love  of  liberty  that  was  none  the  less  sincere  because  associated  with 
the  tolerance  learned  in  the  school  of  suffering. 

Theirs  is  but  a  small  feature  of  the  history  of  New  England,  but 
they  were  a  valuable  accession  to  its  early  settlers,  and  their  descendants 
bear  names  honored  in  our  records. 

They  did  not  come  "in  great  companies,"  but  during  the  summer 
of  1686  a  number  of  vessels  arrived  having  on  board  French  refugees. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  French  Church  was  Andrew 
Faneuil.  He  had  had  a  temporary  abode  in  Holland  where  he  was 
married.  His  wife  died  in  Boston  in  1724,  a  gentlewoman  of  extraordi- 
nary perfection,  both  in  mind  and  body.  The  exact  date  of  the  family's 
coming  to  Massachusetts  is  not  known,  but  the  name  appeared  in  the 
tax  list  of  Boston  in  1691. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  brought  a  goodly  portion  of  his  estate  with 
him  to  Boston,  as  he  made  early  investments  in  this  town.  Peter  was 
made  the  heir  of  this  uncle,  Andrew,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
remain  single;  his  elder  brother  had  been  first  selected  as  the  heir,  but 
meeting  with  his  fate,  failed  to  make  the  cold  agreement  with  his  uncle. 

Merchant  Prince  of  His  Time. 

Peter  prospered  in  business  and  he  went  outside  of  his  uncle's  busi- 
ness into  ventures  of  his  own.  He  went  into  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 
He  built  ships  for  West  India  trade. 

Peter's  uncle  died  in  February,  1738.  He  was  the  leading  merchant 
of  his  day  in  the  town  and  province,  and  his  heir,  Peter,  succeeded  to 
his  estate  and  great  standing  in  the  community.  The  Faneuil  mansion 
was  a  stately  square  house  on  Tremont  street. 

Peter  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when  his  uncle  died,  having  been 
born  in  1700,  and  was  the  merchant  prince  of  his  time.  "The  topmost 
merchant  in  all  the  town,"  said  Thomas  Hancock.  A  genial  disposition 
and  good  living,  together  with  his  age,  had  favored  him  with  large,  well- 
rounded  features  and  corpulence  sufficient  to  make  him  "one  of  the 
solid  men  of  the  town." 

He  had  tastes  and  ambitions  in  keeping  with  his  fortune.  He  was 
fond  of  display  and  good  living,  and  the  customs  of  the  time  encouraged 
him  in  the  fullest  indulgence  of  his  inclinations.  His  doors  were  ever  open 
to  his  friends  and  ample  hospitality  was  fully  dispensed.  He  sent  abroad 
for  wines  and  fine  apparel,  bought  coaches  and  horses,  silver  plate  and 
furniture. 

His  sister  kept  house  for  him,  and  she,  too,  was  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  life.    His  love  of  good  living,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
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a  public-spirited  citizen,  though  he  was  doing  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  gave  him  time  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors, 
as  well  as  in  the  future  good  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  a  local  market. 

Without  a  Market  Place. 

In  the  old  countries  the  legalized  markets  were  usually  in  an  open 
space,  where  people  could  buy  and  sell  under  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions. It  was  usually  the  rule,  in  English  law,  that  the  buyer  in  an 
open  market  got  a  good  title  for  his  purchase,  though  the  seller  might 
not  have  a  good  title.  This  open-market  law  was  never  introduced 
into  New  England,  but  the  holding  of  a  market  or  fair  was  in  some 
instances  a  condition  of  a  charter  privilege. 

The  founders  of  Boston  were  tardy  in  setting  apart  a  place  for  a 
market.  The  spot  where  the  old  State  House  now  stands  was  made 
the  market  place.  The  lack  of  a  market  house  was  a  great  public  incon- 
venience, and  Peter's  experience  as  master  of  a  large  house  made  him 
feel  the  inconvenience  considerably,  as  he  had  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
the  day  in  providing  the  necessaries  for  the  table;  he  made  an  offer  at 
his  own  cost  and  charge  "to  erect  a  noble  and  complete  structure  to  be 
improved  for  a  market  for  the  sole  use,  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
town,  provided  that  the  town  of  Boston  would  pass  a  vote  for  that  pur- 
pose and  lay  the  same  under  such  proper  regulations  as  shall  be  thought 
necessary  and  constantly  supported  for  the  said  use." 

He  made  this  offer  in  July,  1740.  At  the  town  meeting  a  great 
company  of  voters  assembled  in  the  Brattle  Street  Meeting  House,  but 
the  house  was  so  crowded  that  the  need  of  a  larger  hall  was  manifest. 
This  met  with  some  opposition  and  the  voting  took  place  by  "wards" 
later.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ballots  were  cast  and  the  ayes 
had  it  by  only  seven  votes. 

Once  Destroyed  by  Fire. 
The  committee  was  appointed,  about  two  years  were  required  to 
build  it  and  a  hall  was  included  above  the  market.    A  site  was  selected 
on  town  land  in  Dock  square.    In  August,  1742,  the  market  was  accepted 
by  the  voters. 

The  hall,  which  has  made  the  market  famous,  was  the  accidental 
feature  of  the  market  house  when  the  great  crowd  of  voters  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  any  other  structure  in  the  town.  The  hall  over  the 
market  was  voted  to  be  called  Faneuil  Hall,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
to  Peter  Faneuil,  whose  portrait  was  presented  to  be  hung  in  the  hall, 
and  Faneuil  arms  were  then  bought  for  the  hall. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  soon  after  held  in  the  hall.  Concerts 
were  given  there  in  1747  and  election  day  feasts  were  held  there. 
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In  1761  the  market  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  before  this  the  founder 
had  died  suddenly.  The  market  was  subsequently  rebuilt  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  lottery  issued  by  the  town,  just  as  Holworthy  Hall  was 
built  by  Harvard  College  in  1820  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery.  Our 
forefathers  were  moral  folks,  but  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  damned 
for  conducting  a  lottery,  any  more  than  they  were  for  indulging  in  bever- 
ages containing  more  than  one  half  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Faneuil  had  a  large  wine  cellar,  and  if  you  read  John  Adams'  letters 
to  his  wife  during  the  Revolution  you  will  find  careful  instructions  as 
to  the  purchase  of  rum  for  home  use. 

Peter  Faneuil  died  March  3,  1743.  The  town  officials  took  measures 
to  have  suitable  recognition  of  the  event. 

They  voted  "that  a  hatchment  be  placed  on  the  west  end  of  Faneuil 
Hall  at  the  town's  expense,  and  that  the  bell  on  the  said  house  be  tolled 
from  one  o'clock  until  the  funeral  was  over."  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  family  tomb  in  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  at  the  side  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  had  outlived  only  five  years.    He  died  without  a  will. 

Built  by  a  Lottery. 

That  which  Peter  Faneuil  gave  to  the  public  secured  to  him  a  mem- 
orial which  saved  his  name  from  oblivion,  for  the  accidental  hall,  built 
over  the  stalls  of  the  market,  is  one  of  the  famous  rooms  in  the  historj^ 
of  the  world.  Although  the  original  market  was  in  ashes,  it  was  restored 
according  to  the  first  conception  of  its  founder. 

While  yet  the  lottery  tickets  were  being  peddled  to  pay  for  it,  stirring 
times  had  come  to  the  old  town,  and  at  its  town  meetings  Sam  Adams 
got  the  mandate  which  enabled  him  for  years  to  fight  the  whole  force 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  with  his  single  rapier.  In  Faneuil  Hall 
the  protests  against  the  "Stamp  Act"  were  voted.  There  the  first 
festivities  were  held  when  the  act  was  repealed.  Portraits  of  the  friends  of 
America  in  Parliament  were  hung  in  the  hall,  which  were  lost  during  the 
siege  of  Boston. 

When  British  troops  had  been  ordered  to  Boston,  a  convention  was 
held  of  all  the  representatives  of  nearly  every  town  in  the  province,  and 
held  session  for  a  week,  although  Governor  Bernard  refused  to  recognize 
the  convention.  It  was  on  Friday,  November  5,  1773,  that  the  first 
of  a  series  of  tea  meetings  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
day  for  the  Bostonians  when  they  went  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  surrender 
their  arms  to  officers  appointed  by  General  Gage.  It  was  also  used  for  a 
theatre  for  the  entertainment  of  British  officers. 

The  siege  over  and  Americans  restored  to  their  Cradle  of  Infant 
Liberty,  it  has  been  rocked  ever  since  whenever  a  stirring  question 
came  up  for  discussion  and  argument.  It  was  in  the  balcony  of  this 
hall  that  Wendell  Phillips  rose  to  his  feet  and  startled  the  audience  with 
his  famous  antislavery  speech. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  S  £1,000  GREW  TO  MANY  THOUSANDS 
AND  BUILT  A  TRADE  SCHOOL  —  SMALLER  GIFTS  NOT 
SO  WELL  KNOWN. 

The  second  great  benefactor  to  the  City  of  Boston  was  the  first 
great  American,  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  parents  lie  in  the  Granary 
Burying  Ground;  but  their  son  earl}'  emigrated  from  his  birthplace  in 
order  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  too  well  known  to  rehearse,  but  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  far-seeing  vision  that  when  he  came  to  make  his  will  he 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £1,000  sterling  to  be  kept  at  interest  for  100 
years,  accumulating  by  compounding,  and  to  be  expended  "for  the  pur- 
pose set  out  below,  to  wit,  for  whatever  that  may  make  living  in  the 
town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to 
strangers  resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence." 

These  words  describe  exactly  the  purposes  for  which  men  wishing  to 
make  bequests  to  the  public  should  dedicate  their  legacy.  The  terms 
are  broad  enough  so  that  the  funds  can  be  administered  to  satisfy  unfore- 
seen needs  which  the  future  of  the  town  may  make  evident,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  trustees  in  1894  used  the  fund  to  erect  the  Franklin 
Trade  School,  carrying  out  not  only  the  purpose  indicated  by  Franklin, 
but  also  having  in  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  testator  had  in  his  mind 
the  aiding  of  apprentices  for  trades  in  establishing  themselves. 

The  custom  of  indentures  of  apprentices  having  gone  out  of  use, 
the  necessity  of  such  a  school  was  apparent. 

Kept  for  a  Century. 

Since  Franklin  in  making  his  last  will  included  this  extraordinar}- 
bequest,  it  seems  proper  that  it  should  be  set  out  in  some  detail.  It  is 
clear  that  the  testator  wished  not  only  to  emphasize  his  good  will  toward 
the  town  of  Boston,  but  also  it  shows  conclusively  that  "Time  is  money" 
by  providing  that  the  sum  bequeathed  should  be  kept  at  interest  until 
it  was  demonstrated  that  it  had  grown  into  a  sum  of  monej'  sufficient 
to  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  posterity. 

Ingenious  people  have  reckoned  that  a  denarius  of  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  set  at  compound  interest  would  amount  to  a  sum  today  sufficient 
to  redeem  even  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  German  paper  marks. 

The  Franklin  Fund  of  £1,000  sterling  was  to  be  held  by  trustees 
carefully  selected  by  the  testator,  "to  be  loaned  at  5  per  cent  interest  to 
such  young  married  artificers,  under  the  age  of  25  years,  who  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  said  town,  and  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
duties  required  in  their  indentures  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  char- 
acter from  at  least  two  respectable  citizens  who  are  willing  to  become 
their  sureties  on  a  bond." 
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This  was  accepted  by  the  town  May  25,  1790,  Franklin  having  died 
April  17,  1790.  The  donation  was  paid  in  1791.  A  codicil  provided 
that  for  a  term  of  100  years  the  managers  should  reserve  thirty-one  one 
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hundredths  of  the  amount  which  Franklin  estimated  would  have  accumu- 
lated by  that  time,  this  amount  to  continue  to  be  lent  out  on  interest  in 
the  manner  above  directed  for  another  100  years,  the  accumulated 
amount  to  be  expended  as. above  set  forth. 
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Inspired  Carnegie's  Generosity. 

The  first  term  expired  May  2,  1891,  but  suit  was  brought  by  the 
heirs  of  Franklin  suspending  this  use  of  the  fund;  but  on  January  17, 
1894,  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  $329,300.48 
(100-131)  of  the  fund,  and  this  sum  was  voted  to  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  erection  and  equipment  of  the  Franklin  Trade 
School. 

A  similar  legacy  was  left  in  the  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  but  at  the  date  when  the  Boston  fund  amounted  to  $320,000, 
the  unthrifty  Philadelphians  had  raised  their  fund  only  to  $76,000.  The 
Boston  fund,  when  apprentices  ceased  to  borrow  to  get  established  in 
business,  was  handed  over  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Company 
and  in  its  fruitful  hands  steadily  grew. 

The  second  Boston  fund,  which  was  started  at  the  end  of  the  first 
100  years,  now  amounts  to  $320,000,  the  Philadelphia  fund  to  $76,000. 
In  1898,  the  Boston  fund  amounted  to  $391,000. 

From  the  accumulated  fund  there  has  been  expended  by  the 
managers  $427,991.64  for  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Franklin 
Union  at  the  corner  of  Appleton  and  Berkeley  streets,  the  land  on  which 
it  stands  having  been  given  by  the  city.  The  object  of  the  institution 
is  to  afford  people  working  at  a  trade  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  improve  their  condition. 

This  fund  Mr.  Carnegie  agreed  to  duplicate  and  on  December  2, 
1905,  the  City  Treasurer  received  $408,396.48.  The  income  of  this 
fund,  with  fees,  is  used  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Franklin 
Union. 

Tuition  at  $7.50  a  Term. 

A  small  fee  of  $7.50  a  term,  including  laboratory  supplies,  is 
charged  the  evening  students.  There  are  about  1,300  of  these  today,  the 
average  age  of  whom  is  about  27  or  28,  getting  instructions  so  far  as 
can  be  given  by  such  a  school,  the  instruction  being  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  work  in  a  shop. 

The  instruction  includes  the  following  branches: 

1.  Automobile  repair  and  operation. 

2.  Architectural  drawings. 

3.  Industrial  chemistry. 

4.  Electrical  wiring  and  maintenance. 

5.  Mechanical  drawing. 

6.  Pharmacy. 

The  building  is  used  by  the  City  of  Boston  as  an  adjunct  of  its  high 
school,  and  the  payment  for  this  is  the  only  substantial  aid  which  the 
trustees  have  toward  supporting  this  institution,  except  the  sums  obtained 
by  leasing  the  hall. 
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The  organization  is  that  of  a  corporation,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  city  department  known  as  the  "Franklin  Foundation."  The  Mayor  is 
ex  officio  a  member,  of  course. 

The  work  of  the  foundation  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  could  do  much  more  work  and  benefit  more  deserving 
young  men  if  some  of  the  large  givers  who  are  so  generous  in  these  days 
would  make  substantial  additions  to  the  fund  now  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  union. 

It  is  remarkable  that  through  all  the  "vicissitudes  of  changeful 
time,"  Franklin's  bounty  continued  steadily  to  earn  its  interest,  and 
then  interest  on  interest.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
thrifty  Benjamin  had  been  on  the  job  all  the  time  to  see  that  the  trustees 
made  due  collections  from  the  apprentices  to  whom  loans  had  been  made, 
and  that  the  trustees  sought  other  investments  safe  and  lucrative  so 
that  the  precious  £1,000  should  grow  and  multiply. 

The  generous  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie  may  certainly  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  American  philosopher,  who  must  have  had 
a  distinct  influence  in  shaping  the  thoughts  of  Carnegie's  sagacious 
mind.  So  that  the  two  men  now  stand  for  the  next  100  years  and  longer 
behind  this  useful  institution. 

Provided  Many  Statues. 
The  example  of  Franklin  in  placing  the  sum  of  money  on  interest 
for  100  years  was  followed  by  Ex-Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  who  estab- 
lished a  fund  to  be  kept  in  trust  for  100  years  and  then  to  be  expended 
by  the  managers  of  the  Franklin  Fund  for  some  public  purpose  of  use 
to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  Fitzgerald  Fund 
in  honor  of  the  father  of  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald.  This  fund  will 
increase  and  multiply  the  same  way  as  the  fund  established  in  the  18th 
century. 

John  Phillips,  who  died  in  July,  1860,  gave  by  his  will  to  the  city 
of  Boston  $20,000  as  a  trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  will  be  annually 
expended  to  adorn  and  embellish  the  streets  and  public  places  in  said 
city.  This  small  bequest  is  particularly  mentioned  since  during  the 
last  sixty-four  years  its  income  has  sufficed  to  set  up  a  small  army  of 
statues  of  distinguished  Bostonians. 

The  first  was  that  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  front  of  City  Hall,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1870;  then  came  John  Winthrop,  now  on  Marlboro  street  ; 
Samuel  Adams  at  the  junction  of  Washington  street  and  Adams  square; 
the  foundation  of  the  Emancipation  Group  in  Park  square;  the  granite 
foundation  for  the  Leif  Ericson  monument  on  Commonwealth  avenue; 
the  foundation  for  the  Attucks  monument  on  the  Common;  a  base 
for  the  memorial  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  in  Back  Bay  Fens;  a  statue  of 
Colonel  Cass  in  the  Public  Garden;  foundation  for  the  statue  of  Joseph 
Warren,  and  many  other  foundations  for  statues  and  tablets  marking 
historic  points  of  interest. 
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Joy  to  Many  Children. 

The  results  from  this  comparatively  small  trust  fund  show  what 
can  be  done  by  income  wisely  expended  over  a  long  series  of  years.  A 
small  sum  is  always  kept  on  hand  to  provide  for  some  small  call  for  a 
public  ornament. 

The  Randidge  Fund,  amounting  to  $50,000,  a  bequest  of  George 
L.  Randidge.  a  Boston  tailor,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  calling,  gives 
an  annual  income  of  about  82.000  which  must  be  expended  for  the  sole 
purposes  of  the  children  of  the  city,  affording  to  them  the  pleasure  of 
one  or  more  excursions  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  each 
year.  This  was  accepted  by  the  City  Council  in  1896  and  ever  since 
then  the  Randidge  excursion  down  the  harbor  has  added  to  the  joy  of 
the  young  people  for  whose  benefit  the  fund  was  created. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Foss  created  "the  Foss  17th  of  June  and  Flag 
Fund,"  which  produced  an  annual  income  of  eighty-eight  dollars  used  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  by  ringing  the 
bells,  music  or  decorating  the  streets. 

The  Ellen  C.  Johnson  Fund  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  city  by  the 
construction  and  erection  of  a  drinking  fountain  on  Hemenway  street  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Fens. 


GEORGE  FRANCIS  PAR  KM  AN 'S  MILLIONS  LEFT  TO  CARE 
FOREVER  FOR  BOSTON'S  PARKS  AND  THE  COMMON, 
UPON  WHICH  HE  LOVED  TO  LOOK. 

In  the  winter  of  1849-1850,  George  Parkman  was  in  Paris.  He 
had  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1844.  from  the  Law  School 
two  years  later,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  October, 
1847.  From  the  account  of  his  life  published  in  his  Class  Report  in 
1894,  fifty  years  after  graduation,  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
George  Parkman.  Harvard  College.  1809,  and  Eliza  A.  (McDonough) 
Parkman,  and  that  he  was  born  in  Boston  on  August  20,  1823. 

He  took  high  rank  in  college  in  scholarship.  He  attained  distinction 
in  Greek  and  History  and  also  in  Latin  and  Political  Economy,  and 
had  as  a  Commencement  part  an  English  oration,  "Leaving  College."' 

Besides  excelling  in  scholarship,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  social 
activities  at  college.  He  was  a  member  of  a  small  social  club,  and  he 
held  the  strange  office  of  "Crocodile  and  Social  Gridiron"  in  the  Hasty 
P lidding  Club,  then  a  new  office  in  the  old  club  founded  in  1795,  which 
required  the  holder  to  deliver  on  gala  night  a  satirical  and  humorous 
poem  grilling  the  club  members  on  the  "official  gridiron." 

Clouded  His  Whole  Life. 

This  young  traveler  was  suddenly  called  back  from  Paris  by  the  dire 
tidings  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  Dr.  George  Parkman.  a  learned  and 
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scientific  physician,  to  whom  our  community  is  in  great  measure  indebted 
for  the  establishment  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 


GEORGE  F.  PARKMAN. 


He  was  a  man  of  large  means  for  the  day,  how  large  the  Suffolk 
Probate  Records  do  not  disclose,  but  in  his  will  he  states  that  he  had 
no  debts,  and  that  he  left  his  property  to  his  wife  in  trust,  the  income 
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to  be  used  for  her  benefit  and  that  of  her  children,  Harriet  E. 
Parkman  and  George  Francis  Parkman. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  tragedy  of  Dr.  Parkman's 
murder,  and  of  the  trial  of  "the  unhappy  man  who  suffered  for  his  crime; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that,  according  to  the  statement  made  by 
George  Francis  Parkman  to  his  family  physician  just  before  his  death, 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  spoken  to  this  old  friend  about  the  murder, 
that  it  had  ruined  his  life;  it  certainly  stopped  him  short  in  the  career 
for  which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared  himself.  So  great  was  the  shock 
to  himself  and  to  his  mother  and  sister  that  thereafter  they  practically 
barred  themselves  from  the  society  of  their  friends  and  kin. 

Their  household  affairs  were  conducted  with  the  most  rigorous 
economy,  and  they  adhered  in  their  daily  habits  to  the  customs  of  Boston 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  For  instance,  gas  was  used  only  in 
the  lower  rooms,  while  whale  oil  gave  illumination  to  the  bedrooms. 

No  Strangers  Admitted. 

Through  the  chain  of  the  bolted  door  of  the  house  on  Beacon  street, 
the  only  strangers  who  were  allowed  to  enter  were  those  who  came  to 
make  payments  to  him  or  who  brought  notes  of  introduction  from  his 
lawyer,  Robert  Codman.  He  guarded  all  his  valuable  papers  in  a  large 
safe  in  his  house,  and  he  kept  his  own  accounts.  He  had  a  pew  in  King's 
Chapel  and  a  villa  at  Newport,  where  he  passed  40  odd  seasons. 

His  mother  died  in  1877,  the  property  going  to  her  two  children, 
and  his  sister  Harriet  died  in  1885,  leaving  her  estate  to  her  brother. 
The  estate,  from  1850  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Parkman's  death  in  1908,  was 
managed  by  him,  and  such  of  the  income  as  was  not  required  to  maintain 
the  house  and  the  frugal  expenditures  of  the  members  of  the  family  was 
added  annually  to  the  capital  and  reinvested.  Neither  of  the  children 
ever  married. 

Mr.  Parkman  never  allowed  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  a  debt  owed  by 
himself;  as  he  invariably  paid  cash  for  all  his  purchases,  this  was  not 
difficult.  For  instance,  he  went  every  day  himself  to  market  to  purchase 
provisions  for  his  house. 

Though  so  careful  in  his  expenditures,  he  was  open  to  the  call  of 
charity.  He  announced,  however,  that  he  never  gave  to  "bricks  and 
mortar,"  but  in  many  instances  he  gave  to  hospitals  and  the  like  charities. 
Mr.  Parkman  made  a  practice  of  lending  money  on  mortgages,  never 
investing  in  stocks  or  bonds,  and,  in  his  later  years,  he  did  much  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  Boston  by  lending  on  second  mortgages,  particu- 
larly in  the  Back  Bay,  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

Looked  Out  over  the  Common. 
In  dealing  with  young  men  who  were  establishing  homes  for  their 
families,  he  lent  at  very  low  rates  of  interest,  often  at  three  and  one-half 
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per  cent.  A  Boston  attorney  who  often  acted  for  borrowers  of  small 
means  states  that  Mr.  Parkman  was  always  lenient  and  obliging  to  those 
who  found  it  inconvenient  to  make  full  payments  at  the  appointed  times, 
and  that  he  was  always  courteous  and  kind.  His  delicate  handwriting 
shows  his  refined  and  sensitive  nature. 

He  went  to  the  Union  Bank  on  State  street  to  deposit  his  cash  and 
checks  during  the  day,  stopping  on  his  way  up  Beacon  street  at  the 
Athenaeum  to  take  out  books,  usually  in  Italian. 

Mr.  Parkman  usually  walked  for  exercise  on  Beacon  street  towards 
Charles  street  and  the  Back  Bay.  Sometimes  he  varied  this  route  by 
following  the  Beacon  Street  Mall  of  the  Common  and  Public  Garden, 
but  he  did  not  saunter  regularly  on  the  Common,  or  visit  other  parks, 
or  take  part  in  discussions  regarding  the  upkeep  of  the  grass  or  trees  of 
the  parks,  or  the  extension  of  the  park  system. 

From  his  house  at  33  Beacon  street,  in  which  he  lived  for  years,  he 
looked  out  upon  the  Common  and  he  occasionally  spoke  of  the  Frog 
Pond,  the  elms,  the  Ginko  tree,  and  the  condition  of  the  grass.  Although 
Mr.  Parkman  did  not  frequent  the  Common,  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
looking  over  this  open  space  from  the  rooms  in  his  house. 

A  Man  Apart. 

In  conversing  about  old  times,  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  were 
often  recalled  to  him  by  events  which  formerly  took  place  on  the  Common. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  spoke  of  the  change  of  foliage  on  the  trees  in  the 
autumn. 

A  young  man  who  often  saw  him  in  his  walks  thus  describes  his 
appearance: 

"He  always  walked  slowly  and  alone,  in  a  stately  way,  and  attracted 
attention  by  his  distinguished  though  retiring  appearance.  He  was 
erect  and  frail  in  carriage  and  recalled  portraits  of  Wordsworth.  His 
pose  of  head  and  shoulders,  the  contour  of  his  brow  and  chin,  and  his 
general  mien  reminded  me  strongly  of  pictures  of  the  poet.  In  cool 
weather  he  wore  a  heavy  coat  of  dark  cloth  and  his  shoulders  and  neck 
were  closely  wrapped  with  a  wide  scarf-shawl,  the  ends  of  which  were 
tucked  closely  into  his  coat  or  under  folds.  He  sheltered  himself  against 
the  east  wdnds  of  Boston,  just  as  he  seemed  by  his  manner  to  shelter  his 
inmost  self  from  contact  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men." 

He  seemed,  to  the  man  on  the  street,  a  strange  apparition,  a  man 
apart.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obsessed  and  oppressed  by  the  thought 
that  his  father's  memory  after  his  death  had  been  unjustly  blackened  by 
representations  that  he  had  been  a  hard  and  grinding  usurer. 

In  his  isolation,  his  only  actual  employment  wras  the  care  and  invest- 
ment of  his  property,  and  so  shrewdly  did  he  manage  it  that  his  executor's 
first  account  after  his  death  on  September  16,  1908,  showed  an  inventory 
amounting  to  $5,454,161.65.    The  personal  debts,  including  the  servants' 
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wages  and  household  supplies  during  his  last  illness,  w  ere  only  §566.46; 
his  doctors'  bills  amounted  to  nearly  8100;  and  these  were  the  only  debts. 

To  Maintain  Our  Parks. 

Just  before  his  death,  in  a  talk  with  his  physician,  he  poured  out  for 
the  first  time  the  sadness  of  his  heart. 

When  his  will  was  made  public,  containing  its  generous  public  and 
private  bequests,  and  the  great  gift  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  to  the 
City  of  Boston  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  "to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  Common  and  parks  now 
existing,  but  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  park 
purposes,"  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  first  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
noble  spirit  concealed  under  his  sad  exterior. 

In  a  clause  of  the  will  revoked  by  him  on  account  of  changed  condi- 
tions, he  expresses  "a  hope,  an  expectation  that  the  Boston  Common 
shall  never  be  either  in  whole  or  in  part  diverted  from  its  present  use  as  a 
public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  its  citizens." 

Out  of  the  tragedy  of  this  marred  life  has  come  the  beautiful  gift  to 
the  people,  just  as  out  of  the  dreary  existence  of  the  old  man  of  Damascus, 
jeered  at  and  pelted  by  street  boys,  came  the  precious  legacy  of  an  aque- 
duct to  bring  pure  water  into  Damascus  for  all  its  citizens. 

Dear  to  the  Public. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  held  that  the 
city  "holds  the  Common  for  the  public  benefit,  the  use  of  which  is  dedicated 
to  and  belongs  to  the  public." 

Holmes,  J.,  Lincoln  vs.  Boston,  148  Mass.  578,  and  by  the  existing 
statutes,  "the  city  cannot  let  or  sell  or  cannot  build  on  it  except  within 
the  narrowest  limits  and  cannot  lay  out  ways  on  it." 

This  benefit  the  public  appreciates  to  the  full.  Walk  across  the 
Common  on  a  summer's  day,  and  you  will  see  little  groups  of  children, 
happy  at  picnic  lunches  under  a  great  elm;  on  the  cool  green  tired  men 
stretched,  perhaps,  in  slumber,  getting  strength  from  contact  with  Mother 
Earth;  the  Frog  Pond  will  be  full  of  merry  waders  and  the  playgrounds 
of  youths  at  pla\\ 

During  the  Great  War  it  was  a  recruiting  ground,  a  hospitality 
house;  the  regiments  were  sent  from  it  to  the  front  and  came  back  to  it  to 
deliver  up  their  flags  to  the  custody  of  the  state. 

"What!  A  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  city!"  I  heard  a  stranger 
exclaim  one  summer's  evening  on  entering  Boston  Common  for  the 
first  time. 

Though  the  town  is  huddled  about  its  narrow,  congested  streets,  its 
citizens  have  kept  reverently  these  40  acres,  free  and  green,  as  they  were 
when  William  Blackstone  rode  over  them  on  his  bull  —  a  heritage  for 
their  children's  children,  precious  beyond  any  other  possession  which 
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can  be  handed  down  to  them,  though  the  Boston  parks  wind  for  their 
pleasure  in  splendor  from  Charles  river  to  City  Point. 

"Most  Beautiful  Spot  on  Earth." 

An  old  Mississippi  river  gambler,  in  Kansas,  who  had  played  on  the 
Common  as  a  schoolboy,  once  declared  to  a  young  Bostonian  that  "the 
most  beautiful  spot  on  God's  green  earth  is  Boston  Common."  It  was 
the  playground  of  his  boyhood,  gleaming  as  a  beautiful  paradise  to  his 
worn  eyes  over  the  chequered  events  of  half  a  century.  It  has  thus 
gleamed,  and  gleams  today,  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  as  boys  in  that  "state  of  the  mind  called  'Boston'." 

George  Parkman's  hope  and  expectation  that  "the  Common  shall 
never  be  in  whole  or  in  part  diverted  from  its  present  use  as  a  public  park 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  its  citizens"  should  ever  be  kept  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  charge  of  it.  They  should  keep  it  a  place  of  green 
slopes  and  noble  trees,  simple  and  restful. 

The  efforts  to  lop  off  parts  of  Boston  Common  are  persistent,  and 
always  Commonwealth  avenue  points  over  the  Public  Garden  like  a 
cannon  at  the  heart  of  the  Common,  threatening  its  integrity.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  all  that  Boston  Common  was  writ  on  the  heart  of  George 
Park  man  as  Calais  was  on  that  of  Queen  Mary,  and  that  his  stately 
figure  holds  up  a  protecting  hand  over  this  beautiful  space,  which  was 
left  open  by  the  founders  of  our  town,  just  as  they  found  it  when  the 
moccasins  of  the  Indians  were  treading  the  Peninsula  of  Shawmut. 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON'S  LOVE  FOR  MUSIC  LED  TO  HIS 
SUPPORT  FOR  MANY  YEARS  OF  THE  UNSURPASSED 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  was  born  in  Amity  street,  now  Fourth  street, 
New  York  City,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1834,  son  of  George  and 
Mary  Higginson.  In  his  fourth  year  his  family  moved  to  Boston.  His 
father,  having  failed  in  the  great  panic  of  1837,  carried  on  a  small  com- 
mission business  on  India  Wharf. 

Henry  went  to  the  Latin  School  and  had  a  pleasant  boyhood.  His 
father  was  one  of  thirteen  children  and  stayed  at  business  until  he  was 
seventy  years  old,  retiring  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Lee  Higginson 
&  Co.,  bankers. 

Discipline  at  the  Latin  School  was  severe,  but  wholesome.  Weak- 
ness of  the  eyes  prevented  Higginson  from  entering  college  with  his 
schoolmates  in  1850,  but  he  went  a  year  later.  His  college  course  was 
cut  short  by  this  infirmity  in  December  of  his  first  year,  and  a  long  sea 
voyage  was  prescribed,  and  he  accordingly  sailed  from  New  York  on  board 
the  packet  "Constitution,"  then  the  finest  ship  sailing  from  New  York. 
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This  enforced  trip  to  Europe  for  health  gave  Bigginson  a  chance  to 
hear  great  operas  and  concerts  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Where- 


MAJOR  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON. 

ever  he  got  a  chance  during  his  first  year  in  Europe  he  traveled  through 
the  lower  countries,  in  Germany,  went  mountaineering  in  the  Alps, 
and  finally  in  the  fall  settled  down  in  Munich  for  a  few  weeks,  where 
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his  diary  showed  he  constantly  attended  the  opera,  then  going  on  to 
Dresden,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  living  with  a  professor's  family. 
At  the  advice  of  his  father  he  took  music  lessons. 

The  boy  learned  something  during  his  stay  every  day.  He  saw 
that  his  mind  had  something  to  occupy  itself  with,  and  he  extended 
his  stay  in  Europe  beyond  the  first  plan. 

Back  to  Europe  for  Music. 

When  he  came  back  to  Boston  in  March,  1855,  he  went  in  business 
with  a  firm  on  India  Wharf,  where  he  served  as  toll  clerk  and  book- 
keeper. The  firm  had  a  ship  a  month  trading  with  India,  Manila, 
Java  and  Australia;  he  refused  an  opportunity  to  go  to  India  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm. 

During  all  that  time  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  his  friends,  Stephen 
Perkins,  Charles  Lowell  and  James  Savage,  three  of  the  men  in  whose 
memory  he  many  years  after  dedicated  Soldiers  Field  at  Cambridge, 
the  playground  of  the  university. 

These  were  the  days  of  anti-slavery  agitation.  Higginson  did  not 
like  the  abolitionists;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  disgrace  to  our  country 
in  maintaining  slavery,  and  believed  that  sooner  or  later  we  should 
have  a  great  struggle  and  that  the  slaves  should  get  liberty  in  some 
way.  Slaves  were  being  sent  back  to  the  South  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act. 

His  class  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1855.  His  work  in  the  office 
finished,  he  was  anxious  to  go  abroad  again  and  he  sailed  with  two  friends 
on  November  1,  1855,  to  establish  himself  in  Vienna  in  October,  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  musical  composition  and  orchestration. 

As  a  result  of  his  study  of  music  he  states,  "I  have  improved  my 
own  powers,  which  is  every  man's  duty.  I  have  a  resource  to  which 
I  can  always  turn  with  delight,  however  the  world  may  go  with  me. 
I  am  so  much  the  stronger,  the  wider,  the  better  for  my  beauties 
in  life."  Twenty-two  years  later,  when  he  founded  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  as  a  gift  to  the  community,  he  proved  the  truth  of 
these  words. 

The  war  dragged  Higginson  into  it  and  he  received  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  Company  B  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Regiment 
in  May,  1861.  This  regiment  served  the  whole  war  until  the  fall  of 
Richmond,  and  many  of  his  dearest  friends  were  among  the  officers; 
but  Higginson  left  it  to  take  commission  as  major  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

In  Memory  of  Soldier  Comrades. 
His  cavalry  life  developed  a  strong  love  for  horses  which  lasted 
his  life.    In  a  hand  to  hand  fight  in  Asby's  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, Major  Higginson  was  severely  wounded  by  a  sabre  cut  across 
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his  face  and  a  pistol  bullet  at  the  base  of  his  spine.  While  he  was  recov- 
ering at  home,  he  became  engaged  to  Ida  Agassiz,  daughter  of  the  great 
naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  was  married  in  December,  1863. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  he  went  back  to  civil  life  he  made  two 
wrong  guesses  in  business  prior  to  joining  the  firm  of  Lee  Higginson  <fc 
Co.  One  of  these  had  to  do  with  oil  and  one  with  cotton.  Each  of 
these  experiments  left  him  even  poorer  than  before  in  pocket,  but  ''rich 
in  experience,  in  fresh  contacts  with  men  with  economic  forces,  and  in 
self -discipline." 

In  the  new  firm  he  greatly  prospered  and  from  this  prosperity  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  great  plans  for  the  university  beloved  by  him 
for  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  For  the  university  he  made  the 
purchase  of  a  great  tract  of  marsh  land  on  the  Brighton  side  of  the 
Charles,  the  same  marsh  dear  to  Longfellow,  of  which  the  poet  kept 
an  open  view  from  Craigie  House  by  buying  the  tract  on  Brattle  street, 
now  Longfellow  Park. 

This  marsh  is  now  Soldiers  Field,  which  he  dedicated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument:  ''To  the  Happy  Memory  of  James  Savage,  Jr., 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  Edward  Barry  Dalton,  Stephen  George  Perkins, 
James  Jackson  Lowell,  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  Friends,  Comrades,  Kins- 
men. Who  died  for  their  Country.  This  Field  is  Dedicated  by  Henry 
Lee  Higginson. 

"Though  Love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply,  — 
"Tis  man's  perdition  to  lie  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

The  other  great  gift  to  Harvard  was  the  Harvard  Union,  the  beauti- 
ful club  house  built  on  the  college  property  as  a  meeting  place  for  all 
the  students,  past,  present,  and  future. 

Nearly  a  Million  for  Music. 

But  the  great  and  distinguished  work  of  Major  Higginson's  generous 
and  cultivated  nature  was  the  establishment  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston,  which  from  1881  until  his  death  in  November,  1919,  he  stood 
behind  and  managed,  every  year  paying  out  large  sums  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  receipts  and  expenses. 

During  the  World  War  Major  Higginson  was  placed  in  distressing 
circumstances  by  having  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  orchestra 
principally  made  up  of  enemy  aliens,  but  his  great  pluck  carried  him 
through  this  trying  ordeal,  though  the  experience  must  have  saddened 
a  man  who  should  have  found  the  evening  of  his  life  unclouded. 

In  his  eightieth  year  Major  Higginson  in  his  address  to  the  members 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  said:  "Sixty  years  ago  I  wished  to  be  a 
musician,  therefore  I  went  to  Vienna,  where  I  studied  two  and  a  half 
years  diligently,  learning  something  of  music,  something  about  musicians, 
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and  other  things  —  that  I  had  no  talent  for  music.  I  heard  there, 
and  in  other  cities,  the  best  orchestras,  and  much  wished  that  our  own 
country  should  have  such  fine  orchestras.  I  watched  musical  conditions 
in.  Boston,  hoping  to  make  them  better.  I  believed  that  an  orchestra 
of  excellent  music,  under  one  head,  devoted  to  a  single  purpose,  could 
produce  fine  results,  and  wished  for  the  ability  to  support  such  an  under- 
taking, for  I  saw  thai  it  was  impossible  to  give  music  at  fair  prices  and 
make  the  orchestra  pay  expenses — beyond  one  fine  gift  from  a  very 
dear  friend  I  have  borne  the  cost  alone.  I  faced  contracts  with  seventy 
men  and  a  conductor  expecting  a  loss  of  $20,000  a  year;  giving  the 
conductor  every  power  possible." 

In  the  thirty-three  years  then  expired  the  total  deficit  met  by  Mr. 
Higginson  was  $900,000.^ 


TWO  GREAT  HOSPITALS,  AMPLY  ENDOWED,  STAND  AS 
A  MONUMENT  TO  THE  BRIGHAMS,  UNCLE,  NEPHEW, 
AND  NIECE,  WHO  CAME  FROM  VERMONT  TO  FIND 
A  FORTUNE  HERE. 

The  town  of  Bakersfield,  Vermont,  produced  in  the  nineteenth 
century  two  energetic  and  successful  men,  uncle  and  nephew,  Peter 
Bent  Brigham,  born  1807,  died  1877,  and  Robert  Breck  Brigham,  born 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  1900. 

The  Brigham  family  is  a  solid  Yankee  stock,  originating  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  landing  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
late  Chief  Justice  Brigham  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  was  one 
of  the  conspicuous  members  of  this  family  in  recent  years  in  Boston. 

John  Bent  came  from  Penton  Grafton,  England,  in  1638.  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  was  a  namesake  of  Peter  Bent,  who  was  distinguished  in 
Massachusetts  politics  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  was  a  member 
of  three  Provincial  Congresses. 

The  town  of  Bakersfield  "boasts  of  an  excellent  academy.  Both  the 
Brighams,  as  they  came  along  into  boyhood,  were  anxious  to  go  to  this 
academy.  Peter,  however,  owing  to  his  father's  death,  had  at  an  earl}- 
age  to  shift  for  himself,  taking  some  of  the  burden  of  a  large  family  off 
the  hands  of  his  widowed  mother,  left  unprovided  for. 

Robert,  however,  twenty  years  afterwards,  was  able  to  be  a  student 
at  this  academy  for  an  all  too  brief  period.  This  academy  received 
under  Peter's  will  a  substantial  legacy  and  is  known  today  as  Brigham 
Academy. 

As  so  many  boys  have  been  compelled  to  do,  Peter  put  behind 
him  the  chance  for  a  liberal  education  and  started  off  upon  an  old  horse, 
packing  his  food  and  scant  apparel  in  a  saddle  bag,  and  followed  the 
road  to  Massachusetts'  capital  city.    As  Doctor  Johnson  says  of  Scots 
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lads,  that  their  fairest  prospect  was  the  road  to  England,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  boys  have  always  found  their  fairest  prospect  the 
road  to  Boston. 

With  Wheelbarrow  at  First. 

The  old  horse  gave  out  on  the  journey.  It  didn't  last  as  well  as 
D'Artagnan's  famous  "yellow  nag"  in  Dumas'  "Three  Musketeers." 
Arrived  at  Boston,  there  must  have  been  little  food  left  in  his  saddle 
bag  and  less  money  in  his  pocket;  but  he  started  at  once  in  the  fish 
and  oyster  business;  peddling  it  first  from  a  wheelbarrow.  By  the 
inherent  thrift  of  his  nature  he  increased  his  store  until  he  was  able  to 
acquire  a  lease  of  Concert  Hall,  a  well-known  restaurant  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Hanover  streets,  which  he  conducted  until  1869,  when 
the  widening  of  Hanover  street  required  a  portion  of  the  building  and  he 
retired  from  the  restaurant  business. 

He  was  never  married.  He  and  his  nephew  after  him  seemed  to 
have  been  put  into  the  world  to  slowly  and  carefully  accumulate  wealth; 
just  as  bees  follow  their  instinctive  bent  and  lay  away  much  more  honey 
than  they  or  their  related  bees  can  have  any  use  for,  not  to  be  wasted, 
but  for  the  good  of  mankind,  some  such  instinctive  habit  of  mind  seems 
to  have  impelled  these  two  men  during  their  whole  lives. 

Peter  was  an  energetic  man  and  after  he  retired  from  the  restaurant 
business  he  exercised  excellent  judgment  in  real  estate  in  making  invest- 
ments therein  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  personal  appearance,  honest  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings, 
of  regular  habits,  a  total  abstainer  from  liquor  and  tobacco. 

$5,000,000  Endowment. 

His  store  of  wealth  completed  in  the  sixties  he  began  to  make  up 
his  mind  what  disposition  he  should  make  of  it  at  his  death.  His  sym- 
pathies were  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  among  his  papers 
found  after  death  were  two  cancelled  wills  dated  prior  to  1862,  by  which 
he  gave  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He 
lived  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  fine  house  still  standing  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Bulfinch  and  Allston  streets. 

The  estate  was  about  83,000,000.  This  was  represented  by  about 
8750,000  of  personal  and  about  82,200,000  real  estate,  the  latter  includ- 
ing, besides  Brigham's  Hotel,  the  Hollis  Street  Theater  and  much  of  the 
property  on  Hollis  street,  Burroughs  place  and  Hollis  place. 

His  will  left  the  residue  to  be  accumulated  until  it  should  amount 
to  a  sum  large  enough  to  erect  a  hospital  in  Boston.  The  trustees  pur- 
chased land  near  the  new  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Codman  and  others  reached  the 
sum  of  about  84,300,000. 
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When  the  hospital  was  finally  opened  on  November  12,  1914,  the 
hospital  itself  had  cost  $1,250,000  and  the  fund  for  its  maintenance 
stood  at  $5,000,000. 

Near  the  Liberty  Tbee. 

Robert  Breck  was  an  ambitious  student  at  the  academy  in  Bakers- 
field.  He  went  to  Boston  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  earn  money  to  complete 
his  studies.  But  on  the  suggestion  of  a  former  school  master,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  restaurant  business  in  the  employ  of  his  uncle  Peter,  at  his 
hotel  in  Boston,  for  ten  years. 

Then  came  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two,  so  that  they  parted 
company,  and  it  was  some  years  before  this  breach  was  healed.  Robert's 
inherited  power  of  accumulation  had  been  at  work  during  this  decade 
and  having  thoroughly  learned  the  restaurant  business,  he  opened  a 
restaurant  of  his  own  further  down  on  Court  street,  which  he  ran  success- 
fully until  his  health  failed,  and  he  went  to  Florida  to  regain  his  strength. 

Returning  in  1860,  he  bought  the  estate  and  established  Brigham's 
restaurant  at  642  Washington  street,  tearing  down  the  old  buildings  and 
building  Brigham's  Hotel  in  1882.  On  this  historic  spot  in  1636  was 
built  a  house  by  Garrett  Brown,  and  in  the  garden  he  set  out  a  number 
of  elm  trees.  One  he  transplanted  ten  years  later  a  little  northwest  of 
his  house.  The  latter  he  transformed  into  a  tavern  in  1760  and  it  became 
the  meeting  place  for  the  "Sons  of  Liberty."  And  from  the  branches  of 
this  tree  on  August  14,  1765,  the  "Freedom- Loving  Sons"  hung  the  effigy 
of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  official  who  peddled  stamps  authorized  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  the  old  elm  thus  became  known  as  the  "Liberty  Tree" 
and  the  tavern  as  "Liberty  Hall." 

The  Tories  cut  the  tree  down  in  1775,  but  after  they  had  left  town 
for  Halifax  at  the  evacuation  a  liberty  pole  was  erected  on  its  stump. 
In  1822  on  this  site  was  built  the  Lafayette  Hotel  and  it  was  from  what  was 
later  Brigham's  Hotel  that  a  beautiful  young  girl,  Avearing  a  silk  sash  of 
red,  white  and  blue  draped  about  her  shoulders,  presented  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  upon  entering  the  new  City  of  Boston,  just  chartered,  a  glass 
of  wine. 

Money-Maker  Like  His  Uncle. 

Robert  Brigham,  like  his  uncle,  had  a  keen  eye  for  real  estate  and 
made  his  investments  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  hotel. 

Robert's  sister,  Elizabeth  Fay,  came  down  from  their  native  village 
to  be  manager  of  Brigham's  Hotel  and  to  be  the  lifelong  companion  of  her 
brother.  As  he  prospered  she  shared  in  all  the  good  things  that  his  money 
would  buy.  She  was  a  woman  of  very  high  character,  charitable  and  full 
of  benevolent  plans. 

When  the  breach  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  no  longer  existed 
Peter  told  the  younger  Brigham  of  his  intention  to  endow  a  hospital, 
and  it  was  then  that  Elizabeth  helped  Rboert  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
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leave  his  fortune  to  the  Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital  for  Incurables.  It 
was  provided  in  the  will  that  on  completion  of  the  hospital  a  tablet  should 
be  erected  bearing  the  inscription,  "Erected  by  Robert  B.  and  Elizabeth 
F.  Brigham."' 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  Mr.  Brigham's  will  provided  that  annual 
payment  should  be  made  of  81,000  to  each  of  twenty-two  charitable 
institutions,  all  but  one  being  located  in  Boston,  the  rest  of  the  income 
being  devoted  to  the  great  hospital. 

Deeply  Interested  in  Charity. 
Elizabeth  Fay  Brigham,  who  was  some  three  years  her  brother's 
senior,  died  in  Brookline  on  April  30,  1909.  She  had  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  charity  ,  as  had  her  brother,  who  was  a  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  this  organization  until  his  death,  and  the  hospital  and  its  work 
were  always  in  her  thoughts.  She  directed  that  her  property  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  trustees  who  are  the  custodian  of  her 
brother's  estate,  and  its  income  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
charity. 

The  present  hospital  buildings  were  completed  in  1914  and  have  a 
capacity  of  about  one  hundred  twenty  beds,  and  all  the  income,  includ- 
ing that  from  the  private  wards,  is  devoted  to  the  classes  of  patients  in 
which  Mr.  Brigham  and  his  sister  were  so  deeply  interested.  The  work 
of  the  hospital  has  resulted  in  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  heretofore  considered  incurable  and  a  number  of  the  patients 
have  been  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  be  able  to  join  their  families 
and  take  their  places  again  in  the  community. 

During  the  war  the  hospital  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  used  first  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  later  for  the  cure  of 
large  numbers  of  patients  whose  diseases  resulted  from  the  war. 

So  these  two  beautiful  hospitals  stand  high  on  two  hills  in  the  suburbs 
of  Boston.  Robert's  on  Parker  Hill,  Peter's  on  the  high  ground  near 
Harvard  Medical  School,  nearly  on  the  Brookline  line.  And  from  their 
skilful  treatment  of  the  sick  and  need}',  generations  yet  to  be  will  receive 
constant  aid  in  their  misfortune.  So  that  the  names  of  the  two  Brighams 
will  always  be  blessed  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 


EBEN  D.  JORDAN  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  BOSTON  TO 
ENJOY  GRAND  OPERA  IN  SUITABLE  SETTING  — 
ARTHUR  CHENEY  S  FIRST  ALL-STAR  STOCK  COMPANY. 

Eben  D.  Jordan  was  born  November  7,  1857,  and  died  August  1. 
1910.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880  at  Harvard  College,  a 
classmate  of  Roosevelt.  Like  the  first  benefactor  to  Boston,  Peter 
Faneuil,  Jordan  succeeded  to  a  large  interest  in  the  business  in  which  his 
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father  had  made  his  fortune,  Jordan  Marsh  &  Co.,  whose  great  depart- 
ment store  is  as  much  an  institution  in  Boston  as  the  City  Hall  or  State 
House. 

Mr.  Jordan  took  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  corporation 
which  finally  managed  this  great  business,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  plan 
of  this  article  to  say  more  on  this  subject  than  that  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  constantly  increasing  riches,  and  that  he  was  filled  with  a 
desire  to  use  his  great  resources  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people  living 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  should  have  some  great  benefit. 

Just  as  Mr.  Higginson,  from  his  love  of  music,  wished  to  have  a 
grand  orchestra  a  fixed  institution  in  Boston,  so  Mr.  Jordan  from  his 
love  of  the  same  art  wished  to  have  grand  opera  properly  housed  in  this 
city,  so  that  this  most  beautiful  and  comprehensive  of  musical  produc- 
tions should  be  given  annualty  for  a  considerable  season,  grand  opera 
with  a  full  orchestra,  a  chorus  and  the  best  singers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  public  spirited  citizens  had 
formed  a  corporation  to  build  the  Boston  Theater,  still  serving  as  a 
place  of  amusement,  in  whose  very  beautiful  and  well-proportioned 
auditorium  opera  had  always  been  given  by  traveling  companies.  Its 
situation  on  Washington  street  made  it  undesirable  for  use  as  an  opera 
house  in  which  to  give  long  seasons  of  opera. 

Expenditure  Not  Thrown  Away. 

Mr.  Jordan,  therefore,  decided  to  build,  on  land  which  he  owned  on 
Huntington  avenue,  the  present  Boston  Opera  House.  This  he  did 
not  give  to  the  public  but,  as  an  investment,  it  was  one  like  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Arthur  Cheney's  Selwyn  Theater, 
which  could  by  no  possibility  carry  any  profit. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  continuous  opera  during  long  seasons, 
it  was  necessary  to  form  an  operating  company,  to  shares  of  which  the 
citizens  subscribed,  as  they  did  also  to  the  annual  loss  on  boxes  and  seats. 

To  a  public  which  had  been  forced  to  hear  magnificent  opera  sung 
in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Mechanics  Hall  while  perched  on  improvised 
benches,  the  beautiful  Boston  Opera  House,  scientifically  designed  so  as 
to  give  the  best  acoustics  and  ventilation,  was  a  great  boon. 

The  operating  company  spared  no  expense  in  its  production,  secured 
excellent  artists,  a  fine  orchestra,  a  well-trained  chorus  and  ballet,  and 
the  best  of  scenery  and  property,  and  for  some  seasons  the  opera  was 
given  in  this  city  with  substantial  artistic  success. 

Mr.  Jordan  contributed  much  to  the  gayety  and  happiness  of  music 
lovers,  and  when  it  was  finally  demonstrated  that  our  city  was  too 
small  to  sustain  a  long  opera  season  without  great  loss,  the  operating 
company  ceased  its  activities,  and  the  beautiful  opera  house  was  sold 
and  became  like  its  predecessor,  the  Boston  Theater,  a  general  playhouse. 
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Yet  Mr.  Jordan's  great  expenditure  was  not  thrown  away,  for 
through  it  we  are  still  regaled  with  grand  opera,  usually  by  two  different 
companies  during  the  winter  season,  the  San  Carlo  and  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  The  last  performance  this  season  of  the  latter  com- 
pany was  a  tremendous  success  from  every  point  of  view  except  finan- 
cially, where  the  loss  was  much  smaller  than  expected  by  the  guarantors. 

Prosperity  from  the  Public. 

Mr.  Jordan's  love  of  music  was  earlier  shown  by  the  building  of 
Jordan  Hall  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  for  concerts 
given  by  the  students  and  others.  The  acoustics  of  this  hall,  like  that 
of  the  opera  house,  were  planned  by  Professor  Sabine,  then  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technolog}',  the  interior  lines  being  made  by  the 
architect  in  accordance  with  the  terms  laid  down  hy  the  professor. 

To  the  latter  is  due  the  credit  of  insuring  by  scientific  calculation 
the  fashioning  of  an  interior  of  a  public  hall  of  almost  perfect  acoustic 
properties.  Formerly  this  had  to  be  arrived  at  by  guess,  which,  like 
most  guesses,  usually  came  out  wrong. 

Mr.  Jordan  fully  recognized  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  his 
family  came  from  the  innumerable  purchases  made  at  the  department 
store  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he  was  always  ready  generously  to  expend 
his  resources  to  improve  and  build  up  the  neighborhood  to  which  he 
owed  so  much. 

He  maintained  a  beautiful  estate  in  Plymouth,  a  stock  farm  where 
he  bred  horses  and  cattle,  now  used  as  a  rest  house  for  employes  of  the 
department  store,  and  a  residence  on  Beacon  street,  which  he  built  on 
the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  Martin  Brimmer  and  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts. 

Fechter  Its  Leading  Star. 

In  the  earljr  '70's  Arthur  Cheney  gathered  together  in  Selwyn's 
Theater  an  '  all-star"  stock  company,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history 
of  Boston.  Having  due  regard  for  the  sterling  merits  of  the  Boston 
Museum  Company,  this  is  not  an  overstatement. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  actors  was  the  great  melodramatic 
tragedian,  Charles  Fechter,  who  came  to  this  country  heralded  by  a 
special  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  the  leading  European  actor  of 
his  day.  Mr.  Cheney  undertook  this  enterprise  not  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  but  with  the  idea  "of  elevating  the  stage."  and  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded for  several  seasons  in  doing  this  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
audiences. 

Fechter  had  the  artistic  temperament  highly  developed  so  that  finally 
relations  between  him  and  the  management,  his  brother  actors,  and  the 
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employees  behind  the  curtain  became  strained.  He  was  given  a  farewell 
benefit  performance  which  was  made  into  a  great  gala  night.  Boxes 
and  seats  were  sold  at  the  highest  possible  prices  and  even  small  boys 
had  to  pay  $5  for  the  privilege  of  standing  up  and  peering  over 
the  shoulders  of  grown-up  standees  to  see  the  performance  of  the  great 
actor  as  Ruy  Bias. 

Came  the  great  scene  when  the  newly  elevated  Prime  Minister 
descends  steps  at  the  back  of  the  stage  to  join  his  associates  at  the  council 
chamber.  Fechter  with  folded  arms  and  head  in  air  came  with  stately 
progress  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  make  his  great  entrance;  but  a 
malevolent  underling  had  stretched  a  cord  across  the  head  of  the  stairs 
just  high  enough  above  the  top  step  to  entangle  Ruy  Bias'  feet  and  this 
sent  him  down  into  the  council  chamber.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  seemed 
to  be  swallowing  deep  curses,  shook  his  fist  at  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
then  went  on  sadly  with  his  part.  But  the  glory  had  departed,  and  the 
light  of  his  magnificent  benefit  performance  was  snuffed  out. 

No  one  is  left  today  of  the  audiences  who  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Cheney's  delightful  experiment  except  a  few  aging  men  and  women  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  occasional  glimpses  of  this  galaxy  of 
stars. 


GEORGE  ROBERT  WHITE  LEFT  MILLIONS  TO  CREATE 
WORKS  OF  BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY  —  NORTH  END 
HEALTH  UNIT  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  THE  INCOME. 

George  Robert  White  was  born  at  Lynnfield,  July  19,  1847,  the 
son  of  John  Henry  Pierce  White  and  Elizabeth  White.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1922,  in  Boston.  His  father  served  in  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  Wars  and  died  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  service  at  New  Orleans. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  son,  George  Robert,  entered  the  office 
of  Weeks  &  Potter  of  Boston,  where  he  received  rapid  promotion  by 
reason  of  his  demonstrated  ability  and  was  admitted  to  the  firm  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six.  In  1883,  with  Andrew  G.  Weeks  and  Warren 
B.  Potter  he  organized  the  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Company,  with 
which  company  he  continued  during  his  life. 

His  attention  to  his  business  was  not  so  engrossing  that  it  prevented 
him  from  educating  and  cultivating  himself,  particularly  in  all  matters 
relating  to  art.  His  taste  in  pictures  and  in  architecture  was  always 
unerring.  Outside  of  his  successful  career  in  business,  he  made  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  community  as  a  man  whose  opinion  was  valuable 
upon  almost  every  subject  upon  which  he  brought  to  bear  his  judgment. 

During  his  lifetime  Mr.  White  gave  to  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy  its  fine  building  in  Boston,  to  the  erection  of  which  he 
devoted  much  time  and  attention,  and  which  gives  lasting  evidence  of 
his  large  generosity  and  excellent  taste. 
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Pateon  of  the  Art  Museum. 
His  love  for  art  and  architecture  was  shared  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Frederick  T.  Bradbury,  with  whom  he  always  made  his  home.  His 
beautiful  house  at  Manchester  is  a  monument  to  his  good  taste  and 
refinement. 

Mr.  White  did  much  to  make  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
a  large  success,  constantly  subscribing  generously  to  its  maintenance 
fund  and  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  paintings.  He  also  donated 
many  rare  works  of  art,  notably  two  tapestries,  identified  as  having 
been  woven  in  Brussels  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  from  designs 
made  by  Rubens  for  a  series  representing  the  life  of  Achilles. 

Among  other  objects  of  art  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  White 
was  associated  was  "Bacchante,"  a  bronze  statue  by  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies,  which  found  a  place  in  the  Museum  through  his  generosity. 
He  was  also  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  of 
the  Museum. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  South  Acton,  a  place 
for  which  he  always  had  an  affection,  as  shown  by  his  bequest  of  825,000 
to  the  town  of  Acton  as  a  permanent  fund  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
the  income  to  be  used  in  aid  of  the  deserving  poor. 

In  addition  to  his  own  business,  he  was  a  prominent  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  he  was  a  member  of  many  prominent 
clubs  and  societies.  Mr.  White  was  a  keen  expert  in  real  estate  matters 
and  for  many  years  was  known  as  the  largest  taxpayer  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  real  estate  upon  which  he  paid  taxes,  situated  in  the  best 
portions  of  the  city,  is  now  by  his  will  the  property  of  the  people. 

Having  provided  by  his  will  and  by  his  gifts  liberally  for  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Bradbury,  and  for  employees,  friends,  and  relatives,  he 
gave  the  following  generous  legacies: 

To  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  8100,000,  provided  they 
shall  accept,  care  for,  and  keep  together  in  an  appropriate  gallery, 
after  the  death  of  his  sister,  portraits  by  Chartran  of  his  sister  and  of 
himself. 

To  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  8100,000,  provided  one  of 
the  wards  of  its  general  hospital  (preferably  a  ward  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  women  and  children)  be  named  in  memory  of  his  mother,  the 
Elizabeth  White  Ward,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  hospital. 

To  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  a  further  sum  of  8100,000, 
to  be  known  as  the  George  Robert  White  Fund,  the  income  only  to  be 
used  in  the  development  or  maintenance  of  a  department  for  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  skin. 

To  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  the  sum  of  SI 00,000  for  a 
ward  to  be  named  the  Elizabeth  White  Ward  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

All  the  rest  of  his  property  he  bequeathed  "to  the  City  of  Boston, 
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the  same  to  be  held  as  a  permanent  charitable  trust  fund  to  be  known 
as^the  George  Robert  White  Fund,  the  net  income  only  to  be  used 
for  creating  works  of  public  utility  and  beauty  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 


QEORGE  ROBERT  WHITE. 


ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Boston.  It  is  my  intention  that 
no  part  of  said  income,  however,  shall  be  used  for  religious,  political, 
educational,  or  any  purpose  which  it  shall  be  the. duty  of  the  city  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  to  provide." 
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Not  for  Minor  Objects. 

The  will  farther  provides  that  the  control  and  management  of  the 
funds  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees,  to  consist  of  the  Mayor  (who 
shall  be  its  chairman),  the  president  of  the  City  Council,  the  City  Auditor, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  Boston.  He  further  provided  that  "no  sub- 
stantial expenditure  shall  be  made  for  am-  purpose  until  it  shall  have 
been  under  consideration  by  the  trustees  for  at  least  three  months." 

The  testator  goes  on  to  provide:  "While  I  think  that  Boston  has 
now  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  beauty,  and  in  the  many  privileges  it  affords 
to  its  citizens,  yet  I  believe  it  has  greater  possibilities  for  the  future,  and 
there  are  several  public  blessings  among  those  afforded  by  other  cities  — 
such  as  a  zoological  garden  and  handsome  buildings  therefor,  an  aquarium, 
a  forum  of  substantial  proportions  for  public  gatherings,  etc., —  which 
we  do  not  possess.  It  is  with  such  things  as  these  in  mind  that  I  have 
established  the  foregoing  trust  fund. 

"I  can  conceive  that  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  to  use  the 
income  of  this  fund  for  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  needs, 
which  might  be  equally  deserving  and  technically  within  the  general 
scope  of  the  trust  as  heretofore  expressed.  A  use  of  it  for  such  purposes 
to  any  substantial  extent  would  be  contrary  to  my  intention,  which  is 
that  its  income,  accumulated  if  need  be  for  a  time  long  enough  to  make 
it  sufficient,  should  be  used  only  for  important  civic  improvements." 

The  real  estate  of  this  fund  is  managed  by  the  trustees,  who  have  an 
office  in  the  City  Hall  in  charge  of  George  E.  Phelan. 

The  North  End  Health  Unit. 

The  first  accumulation  of  income  under  this  fund  was  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Baldwin  place  and  North  Margin 
street,  at  the  North  End,  for  the  erection  of  a  Health  Unit  — ■  that  is, 
an  establishment  of  preventive  treatment  for  children  and  others  so  as 
to  bring  the  children  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  physically  and  to  help 
grown-ups  in  the  care  of  their  bodies. 

In  this  crowded  section  of  the  city  the  children  from  the  day  of  their 
birth  till  they  get  through  school  have  the  advantage  of  every  intelli- 
gent act  of  foresight  which  can  be  imagined  on  the  part  of  doctors,  oculists, 
dentists,  and  nurses.  The  new  arrivals,  deposited  by  the  storks,  which 
hover  in  such  numbers  over  this  part  of  the  city,  are  quickly  brought  in 
to  be  examined,  weighed,  and  given  the  benefit  of  any  suggestion  which 
doctor  or  nurse  has  to  make  about  the  care  or  diet  necessary  at  this 
early  stage  of  life. 

A  little  further  on  those  between  two  and  four  years  are  carefully 
inspected  to  see  whether  they  are  developing  properly,  are  being  prop- 
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erly  nourished,  and  to  ascertain  any  possible  ailment  or  defect  which 
should  be  remedied.  This  Health  Unit  is  not  a  curative  hospital  and  the 
children  and  others  going  to  it  are,  except  for  certain  exercises,  sent  to 
other  places  to  be  cured  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  this.  But  an  oculist  looks 
after  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  defects  in  vision  and  a  dentist  cares  for 
the  teeth. 

Outside  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  unit,  the  children  are  given 
exercises  in  training  to  learn  how  to  hold  themselves  in  proper  posture, 
to  stand  erect;  and  great  care  is  given  to  correct  the  evil  effects  caused 
by  bad  habits  of  use  and  control  of  the  body. 

The  district  nurses,  seven  in  number,  not,  however,  under  charge  of 
the  city,  are  given  proper  accommodation  in  this  building  so  that  they 
are  constantly  on  call  by  those  actually  sick  outside.  In  the  upper  story 
is  a  large  hall  used  for  meetings  and  lectures,  attended  weekly  by  the 
nurses  of  the  city. 

Other  Projects  of  the  Future. 

The  Health  Unit,  indeed,  carries  out  the  intention  of  the  benefactor 
of  creating  "a  work  of  public  utility  and  beauty  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Boston,  not  for  a  religious,  political, 
educational,  or  any  purpose  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  to  provide." 

This  is  a  unique  establishment  certainly  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  do  so  much  good  that  the  example  of  this  com- 
munity in  providing  for  prevention  of  the  growth  of  the  ills  of  the  flesh 
of  children  will  be  followed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country.  Then  it  may 
be  hoped  that  a  much  greater  percentage  of  healthy  bodies  will  be  found 
among  our  people  than  the  investigation  for  the  great  conscription  showed 
in  the  last  war. 

Land  has  been  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Paris  and  Emmons  streets, 
East  Boston,  and  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  another  Health  Unit 
on  the  lot. 

It  is  hoped,  howrever,  that  the  fund,  in  view  of  the  washes  of  the 
testator,  will  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  a  sum  sufficient  shall  be 
arrived  at  large  enough  to  build  some  such  great  building  as  a  forum  for 
public  gatherings,  much  needed  in  the  city,  which  has  outgrown  its 
Cradle  of  Liberty. 

The  fountain  lately  erected  on  the  Public  Garden  from  a  bequest  in 
Mr.  White's  will  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  benefactor  to  the  people  of 
Boston,  and  is  a  graceful  symbol  of  his  life  of  usefulness  made  beautiful 
by  love  of  art. 
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THE  FORSYTH  BROTHERS  HAYE  SPENT  MILLIONS  TO  GIYE 
CHILDREN  BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH  HAYING  BETTER 
TEETH. 

The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children  was  founded  by  John 
Hamilton  and  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth  in  memory  of  their  brothers, 
James  Bennett  and  George  Henry  Forsyth,  and  was  incorporated  in  1910. 

The  building  was  dedicated  on  November  12,  1914.  The  clinics 
were  opened  soon  after,  and  were  in  full  operation  the  first  of  January, 
1915. 

Who  are  the  Forsyth  brothers?  The  quiet  lives  of  the  Boston 
Forsyths,  who  prospered  so  greatly  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  did  not  bring  their  name  prominently  before  the  public.  Of  a 
distinguished  ancestry,  they  contented  themselves,  in  coining  to  a  new 
country,  with  continuous  and  able  work  in  the  one  enterprise,  the  Boston 
Belting  Company. 

They  trace  descent  from  Capt.  Alexander  Forsyth,  son  of  Walter, 
provost  of  Glasgow  College,  and  his  wife  and  cousin,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Capt.  James  and  Marguerite  (Denys  de  Fronsac)  Forsaith,  a  family 
distinguished  in  France,  which  emigrated  to  Canada.  The  son  ,  Alexander, 
settled  in  Boston,  and  his  son,  John  Forsyth,  returned  to  Scotland  and 
became  a  captain  in  the  British  Army.  His  son,  John,  born  in  Ayrshire 
in  1770,  also  was  a  captain  in  the  British  Army.  His  son,  William,  born 
in  Ayrshire,  came  to  Boston  and  settled  in  Brookline,  afterwards  moving 
to  Roxbury,  and  he  became  connected  with  the  Boston  Belting  Company, 
manufacturers  of  vulcanized  rubber  goods. 

Unsigned  Will  Honored.  . 

The  four  sons  mentioned  above  engaged  in  the  same  business  from 
early  youth.  The  eldest  son,  John  Hamilton,  born  in  March,  1842, 
became  superintendent  of  the  company.  Of  the  other  sons,  James 
Bennett,  born  in  February,  1850,  became  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany; Thomas  Alexander,  born  in  1852,  now  surviving,  manufacturing- 
agent,  and  George  Henry,  born  in  1854,  assistant  manager.  James  Bennett 
interested  himself  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  combined 
with  vulcanized  rubber,  such  as  hose,  and  took  out  more  than  fifty 
patents  on  machinery  and  manufacturing  processes,  and  he  added  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  belting  company. 

During  his  illness,  a  month  before  his  death,  he  consulted  Dr.  Ervin 
A.  Johnston  about  his  teeth  and  he  suggested  to  the  dentist  that  children 
of  the  younger  age  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  treatment 
at  a  nominal  expense,  and  further  stated  that  when  he  should  recover 
from  his  illness  he  would  take  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  such 
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a  clinic,  and  he  made  a  provision  in  his  will  of  a  legacy  of  8500,000  with 
this  end  in  view,  but  did  not  sign  the  will. 

After  his  death  his  brother,  Thomas  A.  Forsyth,  took  up  the  matter 
with  Doctor  Johnston  and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Brannigan  in  August,  1909, 
and  gave  the  matter  his  personal  attention  with  the  thought  of  carrying 
out  his  brother's  plans:  and  with  that  idea  in  view  early  in  the  Fall  of 
1909  he  purchased  land  for  the  proposed  infirmary,  and  in  June,  1912, 
the  corner  stone  was  laid. 

Had  150,000  Patients  in  Ten  Years. 

In  all  this  he  had  the  co-operation  of  his  only  surviving  brother, 
John  Hamilton  Forsyth,  who  passed  away  April  14,  1914.  The  two 
brothers  dedicated  the  building  as  a  memorial  to  their  beloved  brothers, 
James  Bennett  Forsyth  and  George  Henry  Forsyth. 

The  two  surviving  brothers  added  to  the  provision  contemplated  by 
their  brother  James  Bennett  an  endowment  of  82,000,000,  besides  the 
sum,  amounting  to  more  than  81,000,000,  expended  upon  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  building  that  not  only  in  its  uncommon  beauty  stands 
a  noble  memorial  monument,  but  is  in  every  respect  ideally  suited  to  its 
purpose. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  to  find  heirs  carrying  out  a  large  charitable 
bequest  made  in  an  unexecuted  will,  but  it  is  almost  unheard  of  that  they 
should  not  only  do  this  but  add  immensely  from  their  own  property  to  the 
bequest.  This  noble  conduct  has  produced  a  charity  as  beautiful  as  the 
spirit  which  prompted  them  to  be  thus  generous. 

The  need  for  such  an  infirmary  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  known 
that  in  the  ten  years  of  its  operation  150,000  children  have  been  treated, 
not  only  for  operations  upon  the  teeth  but  also,  if  necessary,  for  adenoids, 
tonsils,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

Fee  is  a  Nickel. 

This  infirmary  takes  only  the  children  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  all  this  treatment,  and  no  pay  patients  are  taken.  Into  this 
beautiful  infirmary  the  children  come  trooping,  each  bringing  its  fee  of 
a  nickel,  not  perhaps  as  gaily  as  those  who  followed  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,  but  certainly  their  going  to  the  dentist  cannot  be  as  dismal 
an  operation  as  it  used  to  be  for  all,  and  is  today  for  the  children  of  the 
rich.  For  these  little  ones  after  having  been  taken  to  a  locker  room  in 
which  their  outer  garments  are  placed  are  ushered  into  a  beautiful  waiting 
or  play  room,  with  a  gold  fish  tank  in  the  center,  with  colored  tiles  show- 
ing fairy  tale  pictures,  and  everything  to  distract  a  child's  attention  from 
the  ordeal  before  it. 

When  the  infirmary  first  began,  it  treated  children  up  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  but  now  after  an  existence  of  ten  years,  the  infirmary  finds 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  a  greater  number  of  them  up  to  twelve  years, 
showing  that  the  children  in  hand  do  not  carry  beyond  the  age  of  twelve 
years  all  kinds  of  bad  conditions  of  the  mouth,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
are  fourteen  years  old  it  is  expected  most  of  them  can  begin  life  with 
fairly  good  teeth  and  their  mouths  in  good  order. 

As  later  developments  of  medical  science  show  that  many  diseases 
spring  from  bad  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  the  importance  of 
this  work  upon  thousands  of  children  is  seen  at  once. 

Great  attention  is  paid  at  the  infirmary  to  instruction  in  nutrition, 
both  of  mothers  and  children.  The  treatment  at  the  medical  clinics 
should  begin  at  not  later  than  six  years  in  order  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  evils  caused  by  malnutrition  and  lack  of  care  affecting  the 
development  of  teeth. 

The  visitor  to  the  infirmary  is  shown  a  library  containing  technical 
works  which  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  Tufts  Dental  School, 
and  then  taken  into  the  Founders'  Room,  which  is  devoted  to  memorials 
to  the  Forsyth  family,  containing  fine  bronze  busts  of  George  and  James 
Forsyth,  the  books  from  their  libraries,  a  grandfather's  clock  from  their 
house,  a  silver  trowel  used  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  infirmary, 
and  a  magnificent  silver  vase  made  from  the  melted  down  10-cent  pieces 
contributed  by  the  dentists  of  the  world  as  a  testimonial  to  the  founders 
of  this  beautiful  charity. 

The  visitor  is  then  taken  through  the  various  clinics  and  technical 
departments,  in  which  the  operations  for  dentistry  are  standardized  on 
a  truly  magnificent  scale,  then  going  up  to  the  great  clinic  hall,  which 
runs  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the  building,  a  beautiful,  spacious 
room,  magnificently  lighted,  in  which  the  many  skilled  dentists  attached 
to  the  infirmary  are  at  work. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  makes  a  fit  casing  for  the  wonders  within ; 
a  classic  design  in  white  marble,  it  looks  over  the  Fenway,  and  is  the 
most  distinguished  building  in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  is  fireproof;  not 
only  in  construction,  but  all  the  wood  in  it,  of  finish  and  furniture,  has 
been  treated  so  as  to  be  non-combustible.  All  the  floors  and  stairs  are 
either  of  tile  or  marble. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  in  teaching  the  children  the  proper  way 
of  taking  care  of  their  teeth.  A  training  school  is  maintained  in  affiliation 
with  Tufts  College  Dental  School  to  prepare  women  as  teachers  of  dental 
hygiene;  to  educate  them  to  do  dental  public  health  work;  to  teach  oral 
hygiene  in  public  schools  or  institutions;  to  practise  the  prophylactic 
cleaning  of  the  teeth,  or  to  act  as  dental  nurses  in  institutions  and  pri- 
vate offices.  The  duration  of  each  course  is  eight  months.  Thus  another 
profession  is  provided  for  women. 
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JOHN  LOWELL'S  LEGACY  PROVIDES  LECTURES  AND  STUDY 
COURSES  THAT  HELP  MAINTAIN  BOSTON'S  POSITION 
AS  A  CENTER  OF  LEARNING.  . 

John  Lowell,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  died  March  4, 
1836,  at  Bombay,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  By  his  will  he  gave  half  of 
his  property  to  the  support  of  public  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  Boston.    The  sum  then  amounted  to  nearly  8250,000. 

His  great-grandfather  was  the  first  minister  in  Newburyport,  his 
grandfather  was  Judge  John  Lowell,  jurist  and  statesman,  who  in  1780 
introduced  the  clause  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  under  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  freed  every  slave  in  the  state 
who  sought  freedom.  This  was  the  first  prohibition  of  human  slavery  in 
any  statute  or  constitution  which  was  ever  written.  In  1781  he  served 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  later  a  judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  later  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

His  second  son,  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  father  of  the  founder  of 
the  institute,  during  the  War  of  1812  conceived  the  idea  of  manufac- 
turing in  this  country  the  cotton  goods  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
import  from  India,  and  by  reinventing  the  power  loom  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  establish  this  industry  in  America. 

John  Lowell,  Jr.,  like  his  father,  was  a  successful  merchant.  Losing 
his  wife  and  children  early,  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
travel. 

Only  Three  Trustees  in  All. 
In  his  will  Mr.  Lowell  thus  prescribes: 

"I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  for  the  time  being  to  be  visitors  of  the  said  trust  fund,  with 
power  to  require  accounts  of  the  administration  thereof  and  to  compel 
the  appropriation  thereof  to  the  use  aforesaid,  but  without  any  power 
or  authority  to  prescribe  or  direct  by  whom  the  said  lectures  shall  be 
given,  nor  the  subjects  thereof;  considering  it  best  to  leave  that  high 
personal  responsibility  upon  the  trustees  of  the  fund  for  the  time  being. 

"Each  trustee  shall  appoint  his  successor,  within  a  week  after  his 
accession  to  the  office,  in  order  that  no  failure  of  a  regular  nomination 
may  take  place. 

"  In  selecting  a  successor  the  trustees  shall  always  choose  in  pref- 
erence to  all  others  some  male  descendant  of  my  grandfather,  John 
Lowell,  provided  there  be  one  who  is  competent  to  hold  the  office  of 
trustee,  and  of  the  name  of  Lowell." 

John  Amory  Lowell  was  the  first  trustee  and  served  for  nearly 
forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Augustus  Lowell,  and  he  in 
turn  by  his  son,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  who  is  today  president  of 
Harvard  University. 
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Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  assisted  for  many  years  in  the  management 
of  the  institute  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Cotting  until  his 


JOHN  LOWELL,  JR. 


death.  Doctor  Cotting  acted  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  this  capac- 
ity and  he  was  a  man  of  rare  business  instincts  and  calm  judgment. 
In  1897  William  T.  Sedgwick  succeeded  to  the  curatorship.  At  the 
death  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  William  H.  Lawrence,  the  present  curator, 
took  office. 
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The  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman 
of  Yale  College  on  Geology  in  1839,  in  the  Odeon,  at  the  corner  of  Federal 
and  Franklin  streets,  where  succeeding  lectures  were  held  till  1846.  The 
following  season  they  were  given  in  Tremont  Temple  and  after  this  in  the 
Marlboro  Hotel,  to  which  an  entrance  was  had  from  Bromfield  street. 
The  next  move  was  to  Huntington  Hall,  in  the  Rogers  Building  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  they  are  now  held. 

In  1850  a  drawing  school  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
institute,  which  was  maintained  until  1879. 

Is  a  Corporation  Sole. 

In  the  first  fifty  years,  427  regular  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  institute  and  other  courses  in  addition  in  the  name  of  several 
established  local  societies,  such  as  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  confiding  of  the  whole  management  of  the  institute,  financial 
and  intellectual,  to  one  individual  is  the  most  marked  peculiarity  that 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  similar  endowments. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  as  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  acts  not 
as  an  individual  but  as  a  corporation  sole,  a  legal  entity.  Such  another 
corporation  sole  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Boston.  As 
charitable  corporations,  no  taxes  are  demanded  of  them,  and  the  title 
to  property  is  continuous  in  the  corporation  sole. 

Besides  the  general  lecture  courses,  a  free  evening  school  is  main- 
tained under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
consisting  at  present  of  three  courses,  a  mechanical,  an  electrical,  and  a 
building  course,  each  extending  over  two  years,  and  collegiate  courses 
which  are  part  of  the  university  extension  courses  provided  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  colleges  in  and  about  Boston,  and  as  such  counting  towards  a 
degree. 

Courses  at  Small  Cost. 

In  the  evening  courses  appear  astronomy,  elementary  economics, 
English  composition,  the  English  drama,  the  novel  and  short  story, 
elementary  French  grammar,  current  problems  of  citizenship,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  advanced  Spanish.  The  day  courses  include  second- 
year  French,  second-year  German,  German  literature,  the  history  of 
Europe,  the  history  of  England,  the  British  Empire  from  1776,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  music,  history  in  modern  philosophy,  introduction 
to  psychology.  All  these  courses  are  under  professors  of  the  various 
colleges  for  small  fees,  not  higher  than  So.  There  are  various  courses  in 
the  Teachers  School  of  Science  and  free  lectures  in  King's  Chapel  on 
current  topics  of  the  hour. 

The  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute  evidently  had  in  mind  the 
establishment  of  an  institute  similar  to  the  College  de  France,  where  a 
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corps  of  professors  gives  free  lectures  to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time 
lectures  to  classes  of  students.  Everything  that  is  done  outside  of  the 
general  lecture  is  done  now  by  the  co-operation,  as  is  indicated  above,  of 
the  institute  with  some  college  or  other  institution,  utilizing  the  corps  of 
professors  without  entirely  employing  them.  The  original  endowment 
was  not  sufficient  to  do  otherwise. 

The  several  lecture  courses  with  the  time,  place  and  conditions  for 
obtaining  tickets  are  announced  in  certain  Boston  newspapers.  Such 
tickets  for  reserved  seats  are  always  to  be  shown  at  the  door  and  are  good 
for  the  entire  course.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  admission  tickets 
without  reserved  seats  for  single  lectures. 

The  income  of  the  fund  is  used  directly  for  the  lectures.  Nothing 
has  been  or  can  be  invested  in  buildings. 

Eminent  Lecturers  on  the  List. 

A  long  list  of  eminent  lecturers  may  be  mentioned:  Silliman,  Lyell, 
Agassiz,  Tyndall,  Edward  Everett,  Lyman  Abbott,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Sparks,  Felton,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Norton,  Howells,  Fiske,  Bryce,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  this  year,  for  instance,  General  Maurice  of  the 
British  Army,  the  author  of  the  recent  history  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  audiences,  made  up  of  constant  attendants,  have  become 
trained  audiences.  The  attention  and  interest  shown  by  them  are 
remarkable. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lyell,  Agassiz  was  invited  to  come  to  Boston 
and  lecture  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
October,  1846,  and  in  December  made  his  debut  in  America  as  a  Lowell 
Institute  lecturer. 

The  Lowell  Institute  was  intended  by  its  founder  "to  fertilize  the 
general  mind  rather  than  to  instruct  a  select  few,"  and  its  audiences, 
therefore,  had  a  marked  attraction  for  Agassiz,  the  teacher. 

In  1847  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  founded  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  thus  guaranteeing  a  salary  to  Agassiz  as  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology.    His  son,  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  followed  him. 

For  many  years  the  Lowell  Institute  furnished  instructions  to  school 
teachers  of  Boston  by  lessons  and  lectures  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

The  institute  has  admirably  carried  out  the  idea  set  forth  by  Doctor 
Franklin  in  his  will,  "that  Boston  should  be  made  a  place  which  would  be 
attractive  to  people  to  live  in  or  to  come  to,"  in  that  it  has  not  only  fur- 
nished instructive  lectures  over  these  many  years,  but  it  has  brought  to  the 
city  to  deliver  these  courses  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  Europe  and 
America,  thus  broadening  the  opportunities  of  the  dwellers  in  Boston  for 
meeting  men  famous  for  their  talents  and  attainments. 
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MRS.  JACK  GARDNER  DREAMED  OF  A  PALACE  OF  BEAUTY 
AND  LEFT  THAT  DREAM  FOR  BOSTON  TO  ENJOY. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  was,  of  all  the  Boston  women  of  her  time, 
the  most  vivid  personality. 

She  came  to  Boston  from  New  York  to  be  the  wife  of  the  late  John 
L.  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial families  of  the  town.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  broad  and 
generous  nature  and  of  very  high  standing  in  the  community. 

"Mrs.  Jack  Gardner"  she  was  at  once  called  and  she  shone  as  a 
woman  of  fashion  against  the  foil  of  the  sober  society  of  the  day.  Her 
house  was  one  of  brilliant  entertainment,  and  I  imagine  that  few  in  those 
days  except  her  intimates  realized  the  possibilities  of  her  nature. 

She  was  one  of  those  beings  who  used  the  world  as  a  university  day 
by  day,  carefully  selecting  what  it  was  important  for  her  to  know,  by 
travel,  reading,  but  mainly  through  personal  contact  with  the  minds  of 
those  expert  in  their  callings. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Gardner  went  she  used  every  minute  of  the  day  in 
her  pursuits  and  observations.  If  she  went  to  a  strange  land  she  provided 
herself  in  advance  with  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  people  who  could 
show  her  the  inner  life  of  the  country.  She  made  arrangements  to  meet 
the  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  literature  and  art  and  in  high  places. 

She  was  passionately  devoted  to  music  and,  as  her  gift  shows,  she 
was  a  lover  of  beautiful  things  and  a  collector  of  them.  Thus  slowly  in 
her  was  growing  a  fixed  purpose  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  life.  All  her 
enthusiasm,  observations,  and  passionate  love  of  beauty  finally  combined 
into  the  vision  of  the  palace  on  the  Fenway,  which  is  now  the  heritage  of 
the  people  of  Boston. 

In  Their  Proper  Setting. 

This  dream  was  of  a  palace  such  as  men  built  in  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  where  beautiful  objects  should  live  in  places  similar  to  the  surround- 
ings for  which  their  creator  designed  them,  in  beautiful  apartments 
where  men  might  cheerfully  dwell. 

A  visit  to  a  great  art  gallery  is  often  a  tiresome  and  a  dangerous 
thing.  To  walk  along  a  room  where  the  walls  are  covered  with  rows  of 
paintings  and  glance  at  the  paintings  as  you  pass  them  is  to  take  in  a 
short  space  of  time  the  mental  and  artistic  effort  of  years  of  the  lives  of 
men  of  talent.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  the  beholder  is  confused  and  can 
carry  away  no  one  of  its  treasures  as  his  own. 

The  detaching  of  a  painting  from  its  proper  surroundings  and  placing 
it  with  a  host  of  others  in  the  wrong  gallery  has  put  it,  in  a  cemetery.  In 
order  to  bring  it  back  to  life  the  visitor  must  shut  his  eyes  to  almost  all 
the  other  objects  in  the  apartment  and  concentrate  upon  it. 
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Here,  then,  was  Isabella  Gardner's  basic  idea  —  to  make  a  collection, 
without  asking  any  aid  of  outside  material  assistance,  of  such  works  of 


MRS.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 

art  as  Lorenzo  DeMedici,  for  instance,  might  have  selected  for  one  of  the 
palaces  which  he  owned,  pictures,  statues,  objects,  tapestries,  furniture, 
books  and  then  to  build  in  the  town  of  her  adoption  a  court  which  should 
contain  in  a  friendly  and  beautiful  manner  all  these  treasures. 
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In  the  upper  stories  of  this  palace  Mrs.  Gardner  had  an  apartment, 
in  which  she  lived  for  many  years,  and  the  public  at  intervals  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  exhibition  rooms  only  in  limited  numbers. 

The  question  that  was  being  continually  asked  during  her  lifetime 
was  "What  will  Mrs.  Gardner  do  with  Fenway  Court;  how  will  she  leave 
it  at  her  death?"  And  this  question  was  answered  by  her  remarkable 
will.  Wonderful  as  her  personality  was,  naught  became  it  half  so  much 
as  the  disposition  which  she  made  of  Fenway  Court  and  its  contents. 
This  she  left  to  trustees  with  adequate  funds  for  its  maintenance  as  a 
public  museum,  now  open  to  the  public  on  every  day  in  the  week,  free  on 
Sunday  and  for  a  small  fee  on  week  days. 

To  be  Maintained  Intact. 

But  she  carefully  provided  that  this  museum  remain  just  as  she  had 
arranged  it,  every  subject  carefully  installed  by  her  to  the  best  advantage 
so  as  to  ornament  the  room  in  which  it  stood,  and  that  every  object 
should  be  left  forever  exactly  as  she  left  it,  under  the  penalty  of  the  whole 
collection  being  sold  if  this  injunction  is  disobeyed,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  go  to  the  safe  resting  place  of  contribution  —  Harvard  College.. 

Thus  her  personality  and  life's  Work  have  this  exquisite  memorial. 
No  other  American  could  possibly  have  created  this  surprising  structure, 
or  have  filled  it  with  such  well-chosen  treasures.  It  took  a  rebirth  of  the 
Renaissance  to  fashion  the  brain,  will  and  taste  which  made  this  marvel 
grow  on  our  made  land  in  the  Back  Bay. 

Perhaps  this  soil  which  was  placed  by  man  in  salt  marshes  and  low 
flats,  just  as  Venice  was  built  up  from  the  Adriatic,  was  the  true  founda- 
tion for  a  structure  which  recalls  the  palaces  which  rise  from  the  canals  of 
Venice.  It  is  fitly  called  Fenway  Court,  since  its  architectural  beauty 
was  concentrated  in  the  inner  court,  in  the  true  Italian  style,  and  our 
harsh  climate  compelled  that  this  court  be  covered  with  glass,  and  in  this 
beautiful  enclosure  the  summer  is  held  captive.  One  leaving  our  winter 
streets  is  greeted  by  beautiful  flowers  blooming  in  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  before  you  look  at  a  picture  you  have  been  transferred  to  Italy  and 
are  exhilarated  by  magnificence  of  color  and  light. 

This  gift  is  the  most  beautiful  of  those  that  enrich  Boston;  it  is  the 
most  original,  and  one  cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  happiness  that  it 
will  give  to  the  careworn  and  weary  inhabitants  of  a  world  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  material  and  mechanical  and  more  in  need  of  refreshment 
of  soul. 


PERHAPS  BLACKSTONE,  WHO  GAVE  THE  COMMON  TO  THE 
PEOPLE,  NOT  THE  CITY,  MADE  THE  GREATEST  GIFT 
OF  ALL  THE  BENEFACTIONS  TO  BOSTON. 

In  presenting  these  articles  upon  Greater  Givers  to  Boston  it  was 
stated  that  "the  donations  to  churches,  charities,  colleges,  schools,  and 
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hospitals  are  legion,  and  cannot  be  set  out  in  detail."  It  is  now  in  order 
to  mention  briefly  certain  of  these  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Boston. 

Arioch  Wentworth,  born  June  13,  1813,  died  March  12,  1903,  gave 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  Wentworth  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing education  in  the  mechanical  arts  a  sum  amounting  to  over 
$5,000,000.  It  began  operations  in  1914,  since  which  time  it  has  trained 
23,744  men,  of  whom  4,077  were  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  World  War. 
It  is  located  on  Huntington  avenue  in  Boston,  opposite  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  furnishes  a  two-years'  course  for  nominal 
tuition  fees. 

The  Anderson  Bridge,  connecting  Cambridge  and  Boston  at  Boyl- 
ston  street,  was  given  by  Larz  Anderson  of  Washington  (Harvard  '91) 
to  replace  the  dilapidated  wooden  drawbridge  over  the  Charles  river 
at  this  point.  The  new  bridge  was  built  in  memory  of  the  father  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth  Anderson  of  Cincinnati. 
The  building  of  this  bridge  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Anderson  — 
except  for  the  approaches,  which  were  provided  by  the  two  cities  —  has 
enabled  Harvard  College  to  utilize  a  tract  of  land  opposite  the  Stadium 
for  the  proposed  erection  of  the  business  school,  for  which  a  large  dona- 
tion was  recently  made  by  George  Baker  of  New  York. 

Many  Gifts  of  Great  Value. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  many  donations,  but  par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of  the  gift  for  building  the  new  wing 
made  by  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans  of  Boston. 

Andrew  Carney  gave  to  the  Carney  Hospital,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  its  first  piece  of  land 
with  a  small  frame  building,  known  as  the  "Howe  Mansion."  The 
hospital  was  opened  in  this  building  in  June,  1863.  Mr.  Carney  did 
not  endow  the  hospital. 

The  late  George  P.  Gardner  enabled  the  City  of  Boston  to  properly 
ornament  the  open  space  by  the  beach  at  the  Marine  Park  with  a  suitable 
balustrade  during  the  first  administration  of  Mayor  Curley. 

The  bequest  of  George  L.  Thorn  dike  of  $237,500  to  the  City  of 
Boston  was  to  be  used  in  co-operation  with  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
to  erect  a  hospital  in  memory  of  his  brother,  William  H.  Thorn  dike, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  visiting  surgeon  in  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  to  be  known  as  the  Thorndike  Memorial. 

Josiah  H.  Benton  left  by  will  $100,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  maps  and  other  library  material  of  permanent 
value  and  benefit,  to  be  applied  for  those  purposes  only  in  years  when 
the  city  appropriates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
at  least  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  available  for  department  expenses 
from  taxes  and  income.     "In  any  year  when  the  city  does  not  thus 
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appropriate  at  least  3  per  cent,  the  income  given  in  said  will  for  the 
purchase  of  books  shall  be  paid  to  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  to  be  by  him  dispensed  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  poor." 

The  Faulkner  Hospital,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  was  given  by  Dr.  George 
Faulkner  and  his  wife  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter,  Mary.  The 
hospital  was  incorporated  in  November,  1900. 

Blackstoxe  Greatest  of  All. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  decided  that  Boston 
Common  is  not  the  property  of  the  City  of  Boston,  but  that  it  belongs 
to  the  people.  It  may  be  that  Blackstone,  the  first  settler,  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  preserving  this  beautiful  tract,  which  was  fully  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  life  of  George  F.  Parkman.  If  he  is  entitled 
to  this  credit,  he  is  the  greatest  giver  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  say  that  the  opening  statement  that  many 
inhabitants  of  the  city  have  always  looked  upon  Boston  as  a  living 
being  with  body  and  soul,  and  that  to  supply  its  needs  during  the  last 
two  centuries  many  have  by  gifts  and  bequests  provided  generously, 
has  been  amply  proven  by  these  articles  about  the  Great  Givers  to 
Boston. 
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THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON  —  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

Frank  S.  Davis,  Manager, 
Maritime  Association,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Past. 

No  part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  more  fascinating  or 
replete  with  romance  than  the  story  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  Since  the 
first  exploration  party  of  white  men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Miles 
Standishj  entered  Boston  Harbor  in  a  sail  boat  on  September  29,  1621, 
from  Plymouth,  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Boston  has  been  steady 
and  thoroughly  typical  of  New  England  courage  and  enterprise. 

Boston  is  and  always  has  been  the  entre-pot  for  New  England. 
Boston  has  always  held  a  place  of  leadership  among  United  States  ports 
and,  in  conjunction  with  other  New  England  ports,  was,  in  fact,  the 
birthplace  of  America's  foreign  trade. 

During  the  years  immediately  before  the  War  of  Independence, 
Boston  was  the  most  flourishing  town  in  North  America.  It  built  ships 
as  cheaply  as  any  place  in  the  world.  About  this  time  the  famous  Boston 
Tea  Party  took  place.  A  group  of  citizens  disguised  as  Indians  emptied 
three  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  harbor  on  the  16th  of  December,  1773,  as  a 
protest  against  the  Tea  Act  of  1773. 

Direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies  began  about  1785  and  with  Russia 
about  1787.  A  Boston  vessel,  the  "Columbia,"  Capt.  Robert  Gray, 
opened  trade  wdth  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and  was  the  first 
American  ship  to  navigate  the  globe. 

In  1805  Boston  began  the  export  of  ice  to  Jamaica,  a  trade  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  Cuba,  to  ports  of  the  southern  states,  and 
finally  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Calcutta.  This  trade  held  up  well  until 
after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1824  the  first  regular  steamship  line  was  established  from  Boston 
to  other  American  ports.  In  1840  the  port  attained  its  greatest  import- 
ance when  it  was  selected  as  the  American  terminus  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
the  first  steamship  line  connecting  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States. 
From  1840  to  1860  Massachusetts-built  ships  competed  successfully  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Before  1840  a  ship  of  500  tons  was 
considered  a  large  ship  and  the  size  then  increased  rapidly.  The  limit 
of  size  was  reached  in  an  immense  clipper  ship  of  4,550  tons  and  the 
greatest  speed  was  obtained  in  a  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston 
in  seventy-five  days.  These  were  the  golden  days  of  the  clipper  ship 
era.  Boston's  leadership  was  unquestioned.  Many  of  the  finest  vessels 
the  world  had  yet  seen  were  turned  out  in  Boston  Harbor  shipyards. 
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The  "Flying  Cloud,"  with  a  reputation  of  being  the  fastest  sailing 
vessel  on  long  voyages  that  ever  sailed  under  the  American  flag,  was 
one  of  the  famous  clipper  ships  built  at  the  shipyards  of  Donald  McKay 
at  East  Boston.  Boston  Harbor  never  appeared  more  lively  than 
during  the  clipper  ship  era. 

Until  recent  years  the  bulk  of  Boston  Harbor's  coastwise  traffic  was 
handled  by  schooners.  It  was  not  unusual  for  fleets  of  thirty  to  forty 
schooners  to  enter  Boston  Harbor  in  a  single  day  laden  with  coal  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York;  lumber,  ship  stores, 
and  phosphates  from  southern  ports,  and  ice  and  potatoes  from  Maine. 
This  type  of  craft  is  rapidly  being  supplanted  by  steam  vessels. 

No  American  seaport  city  has  undergone  a  greater  degree  of  trans- 
formation than  Boston.  The  present  harbor  bears  little  resemblance 
to  its  original  contour.  Vast  quarries  of  granite,  hills  of  gravel  and  whole 
forests  were  used  in  changing  the  waterfront.  Walls,  piers  and  cause- 
ways were  constructed,  extensive  flats  redeemed,  and  the  city's  acreage 
greatly  increased.  Boston  now  covers  an  area  of  nearly  forty-three 
square  miles  compared  with  783  acres  when  the  transformation  of 
the  city  was  begun.  Great  improvements  to  the  harbor  were  under- 
taken in  1902  by  the  United  States  Government  and  in  1912  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  development  of  the  harbor  was  started  by  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Present. 

In  its  close  proximity  to  the  open  sea  and  the  intense  industrial 
activity  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  hinterland,  Boston  has  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  American  seaport,  not  even  excepting  New  York. 
Today  with  its  modern  equipment,  piers,  docks  and  warehouses,  it  ranks 
high  among  the  world's  ports.  The  ocean  distance  from  Boston  to 
European  ports  is  nearly  200  nautical  miles  less  than  from  New  York. 
The  distance  from  Boston  to  Buenos  Aires  is  actually  103  nautical  miles 
less  and  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  39  nautical  miles  less  than  from  Baltimore, 
notwithstanding  Baltimore  is  the  most  southerly  port  in  the  North 
Atlantic  range  or  group. 

The  harbor  has  an  area  of  more  than  47  square  miles  and  with  its 
141  miles  of  waterfront  is  easily  capable  of  accommodating  from  two  to 
three  times  the  port's  present  commerce.  Some  of  the  port's  facilities 
are  unexcelled  in  the  world.  The  Army  Base  at  South  Boston,  with 
more  than  a  mile  of  berthing  space,  capable  of  accommodating  ten  ocean 
steamers  at  one  time,  equipped  with  thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date 
cargo-handling  devices,  is  superior  to  any  overseas  terminal  to  be  found 
along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  eight-story  main  storage  warehouse  at  the  Army  Base  is  1,638 
feet  long  and  126  feet  wide.  It  has  forty  acres  of  floor  space  which, 
with  the  900,000  square  feet  of  space  afforded  by  the  other  wharf  building, 
give  this  great  terminal  a  floor  space  almost  equivalent  to  the  entire 
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South  Boston  waterfront  area.  At  the  present  time  a  very  large  part  of 
this  terminal  has  been  released  by  the  Army  for  commercial  purposes 
and  this  policy  will  be  continued  until  the  entire  terminal  is  available  as 
a  commercial  port  terminal. 

The  gigantic  South  Boston  dry  dock  immediately  adjoining  a  part 
of  the  Army  Base  terminal  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  one  in  the  western  hemisphere  capable  of  docking  the  world's 
largest  steamships  such  as  the  "Leviathan"  and  "Majestic."  Both  of 
these  famous  steamers  have  used  the  South  Boston  dry  dock  frequently 
when  in  need  of  reconditioning. 

Next  to  the  dry  dock  is  the  world's  most  modern  and  extensive  fish 
pier.  This  was  constructed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 
a  cost  of  $3,500,000  and  is  used  exclusively  in  the  fish  business.  Forty 
vessels  may  be  docked  and  over  eighty  unloaded  at  one  time  at  this  great 
pier.  Due  to  improved  transportation  and  the  enterprise  of  those  engaged 
in  the  fish  business,  fresh  fish  is  made  available  at  the' principal  cities 
throughout  the  middle  west  within  a  few  hours  after  it  is  unloaded  at  the 
pier.  Due  to  exhaustive  surveys  by  the  United  States  Government, 
co-operation  of  transportation  companies  and  other  factors,  including 
the  high  cost  of  living,  the  food  value  of  fresh  fish  is  being  more  generally 
appreciated  and  the  business  is  bound  to  expand  as  time  goes  on.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Commonwealth  in  providing  this  great  up-to-date  pier 
for  the  fish  business  exclusively  has  been  proven  time  and  again  and  will 
be  more  apparent  in  coming  years.  During  the  year  1924  more  than 
130,966,256  pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $5,401,590  were  handled  over  this 
pier. 

Adjoining  the  fish  pier  is  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5,  a  modern 
structure  with  berthing  space  sufficient  for  five  or  more  ocean  steamers. 
It  has  a  frontage  of  400  feet  on  the  main  ship  channel  with  two  slips, 
each  1,200  feet  long  and  a  low  water  depth  of  40  feet  alongside  the  entire 
length.  This  pier  was  constructed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000  and  was  finished  in  1913.  The  main 
two-story  building  is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure,  1,167  feet  long  and 
360  feet  wide.  It  is  designed  for  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and 
contains  customs  examination  rooms,  waiting  rooms  and  other  conven- 
iences and  facilities  for  passenger  traffic.  The  pier  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
wool  district  which  is  the  greatest  wool  market  in  the  world  and  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  boot  and  shoe  district  and  other  industries  in 
which  Boston  is  a  leader.  The  pier  is  equipped  with  depressed  tracks 
and  with  others  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cap  of  the  pier, 
permitting  direct  transfer  of  cargoes  between  steamers  and  railroad  cars. 
This  great  pier  has  a  well  earned  record  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
handling  of  cargoes.  It  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing 
the  growing  intercoastal  business  via  the  Panama  Canal  between  New 
England  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Within  a  stone's  throw  of  these  great  South  Boston  terminals  is  the 
largest  wool  storage  warehouse  in  the  world.  The  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  these  great  piers  and  structures  is  the  fact  that 
only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  and  within  the  memory  of  many 
Boston  middle-aged  citizens,  the  area  upon  which  they  are  located  was 
waste  land  and  largely  tidal  flats.  The  Boston  Brotherhood  Big  League 
Baseball  Club  grounds  were  situated  near  the  site  of  Commonwealth  Pier. 

The  other  principal  overseas  terminals  are  controlled  by  the  three 
steam  railroads  serving  the  port.  The  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  has  an 
up-to-date  overseas  terminal  in  East  Boston.  It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  43  acres,  has  four  large  piers,  a  1,000,000  bushel  capacity  grain 
elevator,  and  a  freight  yard  capable  of  accommodating  430  cars,  together 
with  a  reserve  yard  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  terminal  with  a  capacity 
of  800  cars.  All  of  the  piers  are  connected  with  the  elevator  by  grain 
conveyors  so  that  four  vessels  may  be  loaded  at  one  time,  each  vessel 
receiving,  if  need  be,  a  different  kind  of  grain,  while  at  the  same  time 
discharging  freight  and  passengers  at  the  piers. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  overseas  terminals  are  located  in  Charlestown. 
The  Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock  has  five  piers,  all  of  which  have  a  low  water 
depth  of  35  feet  and  are  on  the  main  ship  channel.  This  terminal  has  an 
elevator  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels  and  is  equipped  with  four 
loading  deliveries  at  the  rate  of  8,000  to  12,000  bushels  each  hour.  The 
other  Boston  &  Maine  terminal,  Mystic  Wharves,  consists  of  five  piers 
located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  river.  Another  grain  elevator  is 
located  here  with  a  capacity  of  500,000  bushels  and  is  equipped  to  load 
two  ships  simultaneously  at  the  rate  of  8,000  to  12,000  bushels  per  hour. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  overseas  terminals 
are  located  in  South  Boston  and  the  tracks  of  this  road  also  serve  the 
Commonwealth  Pier,  Fish  Pier,  and  the  Army  Base. 

These  three  railroads  have  established  rail  connections  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Their  tracks  extend  directly 
to  the  ship's  side  and  this  in  itself  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  costly 
lighterage  and  car  floatage  service  employed  at  many  of  the  other  ports. 

The  wharves  along  the  city  proper  frontage  are  now  largely  occupied 
by  tow  boat  companies  and  coastwise  lines  operating  steamers  regularly 
to  Gloucester,  St.  John,  Yarmouth,  Halifax,  Charleston,  Jacksonville, 
New  York,  and  the  State  of  Maine  ports.  Long  Wharf  is  the  principal 
New  England  distributing  plant  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  the 
executive  offices  of  which  company  are  located  in  Boston. 

Many  of  these  wharves  have  spur  tracks  from  the  Union  Freight 
Railway,  a  marginal  line  along  Atlantic  avenue,  having  direct  track 
connection  with  the  Boston  &  Albany,  Boston  &  Maine,  and  New  Haven 
Railroads.  It  was  along  this  part  of  Boston's  waterfront  that  the  Tea 
Party  occurred  and  the  famous  United  States  Frigate  "Constitution" 
was  launched. 
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Boston  is  the  second  United  States  port  in  volume  of  ocean-borne 
passenger  traffic,  being  surpassed  only  by  New  York.  This  port  has  an 
enviable  record  for  the  efficient  execution  of  quarantine  and  other  federal 
regulations  governing  overseas  passenger  traffic. 

Many  of  the  great  liners  now  entering  the  Port  of  Boston  daily 
have  a  capacity  equivalent  to  a  fleet  of  thirty  or  more  of  the  largest  and 
fleetest  of  the  famous  old  clipper  ships. 

A  noticeable  development  of  recent  years  in  the  port  activities  is  the 
expansion  of  the  traffic  of  outlying  portions  of  Boston  Harbor.  One 
industry  recently  completed  on  the  Weymouth  Fore  River  consumes 
more  than  600,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Similar  great  industries  are 
responsible  for  increasing  the  commerce  of  Mystic  river  and  Chelsea 
creek.  Thus  while  the  total  business  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  according  to 
official  figures  of  the  War  Department,  averaged  less  than  9,000,000 
short  tons  per  year  for  the  years  1905  to  1921  inclusive,  it  had  increased 
to  about  15,000,000  tons  in  1922,  1923,  and  1924.  Notwithstanding  this 
heavy  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  the  port's  business,  the  appearance 
of  the  harbor,  owing  to  the  change  from  sail  to  steam  and  the  increased 
capacity  of  present  day  vessels,  is  less  active  than  in  former  years  when 
the  tonnage  was  less  but  the  number  of  vessels  handling  it  greater. 

The  main  ship  channel  between  President  Roads  and  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Charlestown  is  1,200  feet  wide  and  has  a  low  water  depth  of  35  feet. 
Between  President  Roads  and  the  sea  there  are  three  ship  channels. 
The  one  now  being  most  extensively  used  is  known  as  North  Broad  Sound 
Channel  and  the  Federal  Government  has  just  appropriated  $460,000  to 
start  the  work  of  dredging  this  channel  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  low  water. 
The  average  tide  in  Boston  harbor  being  about  9  feet,  the  improvement 
will  give  a  high- water  depth  of  49  feet  and  will  permit  the  largest  steamers 
to  pass  safely  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  This 
compares  favorably  with  even  the  famous  Ambrose  Channel  in  New  York 
harbor  which  has  a  low  water  depth  of  40  feet  and  with  a  tide  of  4  feet, 
gives  a  maximum  depth  of  only  44  feet  at  high  water.  Thus  both  by 
gift  of  nature  and  hand  of  man,  the  Port  of  Boston  is  well  equipped  and 
capable  of  handling  many  times  its  present  volume  of  commerce  with 
ease  and  despatch. 

The  FuTUftE. 

One  would  indeed  be  foolhardy  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  with  any  overwhelming  feeling  of  confidence  that  his  prediction 
would  be  fulfilled.  There  are,  however,  certain  outstanding  matters 
that  appear  worthy  of  consideration,  explanation  and  discussion.  The 
rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place  from  day  to  day  in  modes  of  trans- 
portation such  as  aviation,  submarine  vessels,  electrically  equipped  rail- 
roads, motor  vehicles  and  the  like  may  be  likely  to  make  the  port  facili- 
ties which  appear  adequate  and  modern  today,  entirely  obsolete  and 
unsuitable  for  transportation  methods  in  the  future. 
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Illustrative  of  this  is  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  ago  practically 
all  of  the  business  handled  over  Boston's  overseas  terminals  was  trans- 
ported by  the  railroads.  Today  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  over- 
seas business  of  this  port  is  handled  to  and  from  the  piers  by  motor 
trucks  and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Boston  has  a  secure  future  just  so 
long  as  the  intense  industrial  activity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
port  is  maintained.  The  great  industries  located  within  teaming  dis- 
tance of  the  piers  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  imported  raw 
materials.  These  Massachusetts  industries  use  imported  raw  materials 
to  such  a  great  extent  that  it  has  enabled  Boston  for  years  to  rank  second 
of  all  United  States  ports  in  the  volume  of  imports.  The  future  of  the 
port  clearly  depends  upon  certain  basic  adjustments.  First  of  these  is 
the  need  of  a  fair  and  equitable  rail  rate  adjustment  on  export  and 
import  traffic  from  and  to  the  west  compared  with  the  other  ports  to 
the  south  and  north.  Boston  is  seriously  handicapped,  and  unless  either 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  before  which  tribunals  formal  proceedings  are  pending,  make 
necessary  rate  adjustments,  Boston  cannot  hope  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  more  favored  ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Hampton  Roads, 
and  Montreal.  For  years  these  ports  have  had  the  advantage  of  sub- 
stantial differentials  under  Boston  in  rail  rates  on  export  and  import 
traffic  from  and  to  the  west.  Until  the  World  War,  Boston  did  not 
suffer  seriously  from  this  disadvantage  because  the  differences  in  rail 
rates  were  to  an  extent  equalized  hy  lower  ocean  rates  from  Boston  com- 
pared with  the  other  ports.  During  the  World  War  this  practice  was 
discontinued  and  all  of  the  ports  in  the  North  Atlantic  range  were  placed 
upon  a  parity  in  the  matter  of  ocean  rates.  Thus  Boston  immediately 
felt  the  full  disadvantage  of  the  rail  differentials  and  these  are  being 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  affiliated  organizations.  Unquestionably  Boston 
eventually  will  be  given  an  equality  of  through  rail  and  ocean  rates  with 
the  other  ports. 

Under  equal  conditions,  history  shows  that  Boston,  by  reason  of  its 
natural  advantages  and  shorter  ocean  distances,  was  always  able  to  hold 
its  own  in  competition  with  the  other  ports. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  need  of  unifying  the  three  Boston  rail- 
road terminals.  The  antiquated  competitive  methods  employed  in  the 
present  operation  of  these  terminals  must  be  corrected  or  Boston  will 
continue  to  be  handicapped  by  the  newer  ports  where  belt  line  facilities 
and  unified  terminals  have  naturally  been  made  a  part  of  the  port  equip- 
ment as  matters  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

This  problem  of  co-ordinating  rail  and  water  facilities  has  received 
and  is  now  being  given  the  earnest  attention  of  such  leading  public- 
spirited  New  England  citizens  as  James  J.  Storrow,  Henry  I.  Harriman, 
Edward  E.  Blodgett  and  others.    Competent  engineers  are  making  an 
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exhaustive  study  and  doubtless,  in  due  course,  a  plan  will  be  evolved 
that  will  affect  the  necessary  improvement  and  no  doubt  lead  to  economies 
and  efficiency  of  operation  that  are  quite  impossible  with  the  three  rail- 
road port  terminals  being  operated  as  separate  units,  as  at  present. 

Promising  developments  may  safely  be  anticipated  from  the  great 
industries  seeking  locations  along  the  harbor  tributary  waterfronts. 
Among  these  is  the  blast  furnace  now  being  constructed  on  the  Mystic 
river  by  the  New  England  Fuel  and  Transportation  Company  for  the 
production  of  pig  iron.  Practically  all  of  the  raw  materials  to  be  used 
will  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  it  is  asserted  that  pig  iron 
thus  manufactured  from  imported  materials  at  this  port  may  be  placed 
upon  the  market  at  Baltimore  in  competition  with  pig  iron  manufac- 
turers at  Pittsburgh  and  other  Pennsylvania  producing  points. 

The  plans  of  Henry  Ford  for  a  great  plant  on  the  Mystic  river  in 
Somerville,  the  location  for  which  has  already  been  acquired,  while  not 
fully  divulged,  it  is  understood  contemplate  utilization  of  the  location 
for  export  distribution  on  an  extensive  scale.  Thus  we  have  two  new 
industries  on  the  Mystic  river  alone  that  will  afford  the  thing  most 
desired  by  any  port,  namely,  balanced  inward  and  outward  cargoes. 

Although  not  publicly  announced,  it  is  understood  that  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  another  great  terminal  on  the  Mystic  river  which  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  terminals  for  the  accommodation 
of  west  coast  lumber  to  be  found  along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Boston,  therefore,  has  no  reason  to  complain  when  it  comes  to  a  com- 
parison of  new  and  prospective  industries  to  be  located  here  compared 
with  the  growth  of  rival  ports. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  these  things,  including  the  port's  natural  advan- 
tages and  splendid  facilities,  will  amount  to  but  little  unless  there  is 
whole-souled  interest  and  support  on  the  part  of  New  England  business 
men  in  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  state  and  municipal  authorities 
and  commercial  organizations  to  build  up  the  business  of  the  port.  Own- 
ers and  operators  will  not  continue  to  send  their  vessels  here  unless  car- 
goes are  provided.  A  substantial  part  of  the  exports  now  credited  to 
the  great  port  of  New  York  originate  with  New  England  industries.  If 
the  Port  of  Boston  is  to  be  expected  to  recover  its  position  and  hold  its 
leading  rank  among  the  other  ports,  every  ton  of  this  export  business 
produced  by  New  England  industries  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
cleared  through  a  New  England  seaport.  Vessel  operators  are  attracted 
by  the  greater  revenue  they  derive  from  the  water  transportation  of  the 
high  class  products  of  New  England  industries.  These  manufactured 
commodities  produced  in  New  England  pay  the  vessel  operators  several 
times  as  much  as  the  lower  grade  bulk  commodities  exported  through 
Baltimore  and  the  other  ports  to  the  south. 

Therefore,  when  Boston  is  placed  in  a  position,  through  a  parity  of 
through  rail  and  ocean  rates,  to  compete  with  rival  ports  on  terms  of 
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equality  for  the  export  and  import  business  of  the  West,  the  necessary 
volume  of  heavy  bulk  freight,  such  as  grain,  will  doubtless  be  forth- 
coming. All  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  a  reasonable  display  of  the 
courage,  enterprise,  and  resourcefulness  upon  which  New  England's 
former  supremacy  was  based  and  which  will  no  doubt  always  be  exerted. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  those  who  have  gained  their  livelihood  from 
past  activities  of  the  Port  of  Boston  to  revise  their  ideas  and  methods  of 
doing  business.  For  instance,  it  is  unreasonable  for  sailmakers  to  ex- 
pect the  same  volume  of  business  they  always  enjoyed  because  it  does 
not  require  any  great  power  of  observation  to  note  that  as  commercial 
carriers  wind-propelled  vessels  have  been  permanently  supplanted  by 
steamers  and  other  more  modern  types  of  vessels.  The  old  practices 
that  are  more  noticeable  at  present  in  vogue  at  the  Port  of  Boston  must 
of  necessity  be  superseded  by  more  advanced  methods.  Whenever  this 
is  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  Boston  should  experience  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  successfully  competing  with  the  other  ports,  even  with 
the  great  Port  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  a  common  complaint  that  much  of  the  ship  repair  work 
formerly  done  at  this  port  for  some  time  past  has  been  taken  to  New 
York.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2, 000,000,  located  a  10,000-ton  floating  dry  dock  at 
Jeffries  Point,  East  Boston.  There  has  not  been  a  single  day  since  this 
immense  dry  dock  was  placed  in  commission  that  it  has  not  been  occu- 
pied by  a  vessel,  which,  under  the  old  conditions,  would  have  been  sent 
to  New  York  for  repairs. 

This  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  adoption  of 
more  modern  up-to-date  waterfront  methods  is  not  only  a  necessity  at 
the  Port  of  Boston,  but  will  easily  enable  our  merchants  and  business 
men  to  hold  their  own  with  rival  seaport  communities. 
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TRAFFIC  IN  BOSTON. 

Feank  A.  Goodwin, 
Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

No  word  in  the  English  language  has  in  recent  years  broadened  its 
meaning  more  than  this  term  "traffic."  Formerly  used  to  designate 
only  commercial  exchange  or  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  persons  and  com- 
modities, the  word  has  now  come  to  denote  the  whole  vast  problem  of 
street  and  highway  use  by  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  It 
includes  the  complete  regulation  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  highly  efficient  transportation  system  as  well  as  for  public  convenience 
and  safety.  Indeed,  this  word  in  its  newer  meaning  covers  not  only 
ordinary  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic,  but  comprehends  also  all 
passenger  and  freight  agencies — ■  the  automobile,  the  bus,  electric  street 
and  tunnel  railways,  motor  trucks,  commercial  delivery,  railroad  ter- 
minals, seaport  traffic,  and  related  industrial  factors.  Very  shortly 
our  airport  and  aircraft  traffic  will  be  added  to  the  lengthening  list.  In 
ways  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  this  all-embracing  "traffic"  has 
assumed  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  now  the  most  urgently  pressing 
problem  in  modern  life.  Immense  business  interests  — ■  all  steam  and 
electric  railroads,  automotive  industries,  real  estate  values,  retail  trade 
and  insurance  companies  — ■  are  vitally  affected  by  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  important  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Commercial  interest  or  "dollars"  are  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  primary 
consideration  in  this  matter.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  with  special  reference  to  com- 
munity conditions  in  the  City  of  Boston,  the  traffic  problem  is  mainly 
one  of  how  to  safeguard  human  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  present  tre- 
mendous development  of  machines  in  rapid  transportation  people  seem 
to  forget  that  it  is  less  important  to  save  time  and  dollars  than  it  is  to 
save  lives. 

Originally,  that  is,  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  primary  function  of 
the  then  "Highway  Commission"  was  to  build  roads.  When,  in  1903, 
the  commission  was  assigned  the  duty  of  registering  automobiles  and 
licensing  drivers,  all  the  work  of  this  kind  was  done  by  one  man  sitting 
at  a  desk  in  a  corner  of  an  otherwise  occupied  room.  Naturally,  there 
was  at  that  time  very  little  need  of  regulative  control  of  the  few  passen- 
ger cars  on  our  roads,  and  this  part  of  the  commission's  work  was  almost 
negligible.  But  today  conditions  have  radically  changed,  and  have 
made  necessary  a  new  policy.  The  public  welfare  imperatively  demands 
that  the  safeguarding  and  semi-judicial  function  of  the  Registry  of 
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Motor  Vehicles  be  broadened  and  strengthened,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
traffic  problem  so  far  as  safety  and  the  observance  of  law  are  concerned. 

Without  strict  enforcement  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law,  under  present 
conditions,  no  one's  life  on  the  streets  of  Boston  today  would  be  worth 
the  proverbial  nickel.    In  that  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  end  always 


BEACON  STREET. 

ONE-WAV  STREET,  PARKING  RESTRICTED  ON  ONE  SIDE.  LARGE  PART 
OF  INBOUND  TRAFFIC  FROM  SUBURBS  USES  THIS  ROUTE  TO  REACH 
DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  DISTRICT. 


in  view  is  to  exercise  such  firm  control  over  the  users  of  motor  vehicles 
as  will  make  our  streets  and  highways  safe  for  everybody.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment is  to  furnish  our  citizens  "with  the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety  and 
tranquillity  their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of  life."    As  we  walk 
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or  as  we  ride  in  the  streets  of  Boston  in  this  year  of  grace,  can  it  truth- 
fully be  said  that  we  are  enjoying  in  safety  and  tranquillity  our  natural 
rights  and  the  blessings  of  life?  The  answer  all  too  often  is  that,  for 
pedestrians  at  least,  it  is  now  a  case  of  "the  quick  or  the  dead/'  and 
that  every  crosswalk  is  a  memento  mori.  But,  of  course,  the  final  answer 
depends  on  adequate  "traffic  control"  in  its  broadest  sense.    And  one 


SCHOOL  STREET. 

ONE=WAY  STREET,  17  FEET  WIDE.  PARKING  OF  PASSENGER  CARS 
PROHIBITED  ON  LEFT  SIDE  (IN  DIRECTION  IN  WHICH  TRAFFIC  IS 
MOVING). 


of  the  most  essential  factors  in  that  control  is  obviously  the  strict,  impar- 
tial enforcement  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Community  conditions  in  Boston,  with  reference  to  automobile 
accidents,  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing  our  death  rates  with 
those  of  other  cities.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  Boston 
fatalities  due  to  motor  vehicles  has  been  gradually  going  higher,  but  the 
average  annual  percentage  of  increase  (13.4  per  cent)  among  them  has 
not  been  anywhere  near  as  high  as  the  increase  (20  per  cent)  in  automo- 
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biles.  During  the  four  years  1921,  1922,  1923,  and  1924,  the  death  toll 
figures  rose  in  the  sequence  88,  105,  110,  128.  The  last-mentioned 
figure  brought  Boston's  motor  vehicle  death  rate  up  to  15.0  per  100,000. 
This  compares  favorably  with  the  rates  in  other  cities,  a  few  of  which 
(for  the  year  1923,  the  latest  figures  available)  are  as  follows:  New  York 
City,  15.7;  Chicago,  22.5;  Philadelphia,  16.0;  Detroit,  25.4;  Cleveland. 
22.5;  Baltimore,  16.5;  Los  Angeles,  32.8;  San  Francisco,  19.0.  In 
fairness  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  it  should  be  added  that  since  January. 
1925,  traffic  fatalities  there  have  been  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent  by  the 
adoption  of  radical  innovations  in  traffic  regulations. 

The  Boston  fatality  rate  for  the  year  1924,  which  was  15.0  per  100,000, 
compares  favorably  also  with  the  rate  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  which 
was  not  far  from  18.0  per  100,000.  Other  cities  in  the  commonwealth 
can  boast  of  even  better  records,  in  the  following  order:  Motor  vehicle 
fatalities  per  100,000  population,  New  Bedford,  5.3;  Fall  River,  6.9: 
Springfield,  9.4;  Worcester,  10.9.  But  in  connection  with  all  such  com- 
parisons, the  natural  topography  of  a  city,  its  lay-out  of  streets,  and  den- 
sity of  population  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  street  traffic  in  Boston  proper,  for  example,  are  very 
much  greater  than  those  encountered  in  the  rectangular  streets  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  It  should  also  always  be  considered  whether  or 
not  a  city  has  heavy  traffic  constantly  passing  through  it,  or  is  a  natural 
terminus. 

While  we  may,  therefore,  feel  some  justifiable  pride  in  the  compara- 
tively good  record  of  Boston  in  this  matter  of  motor  vehicle  fatalities, 
there  is  every  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  killing  of  men,  women  and 
children  will  increase  at  an  alarming  rate  in  the  immediate  future  unless 
vigorous  steps  to  prevent  it  are  taken  by  the  authorities.  Among  these 
preventive  measures  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  development  by  our 
city  engineers  of  a  comprehensive  plan  including  the  whole  lay-out  of 
our  streets,  widening  old  ones  and  the  making  of  new  ones  to  accommodate 
and  expedite  the  flow  of  traffic.  The  plan  ought  to  be  big  enough  to 
cover  all  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  miles 
to  the  north,  west  and  south  of  Boston  City  Hall.  Active  co-operation 
between  our  state  and  city  highway  departments  can  produce  such  a 
traffic  system.  The  expenditure  of  millions  to  earn-  out  a  plan  of  that 
kind  will  be  more  than  justified  by  the  results.  Let  us  build  our  streets 
and  roads  not  for  the  immediate  future  only,  but  with  a  long  look  ahead, 
having  in  view  the  needs  of  many  years  to  come.  Other  large  cities  in 
this  country  are  planning  their  traffic  systems  so  as  to  cover  a  radius  of 
thirty  (30)  and  forty  (40)  miles  from  their  centers,  and  why  should 
Boston  lag  behind  in  the  march  of  progress? 

Congestion  cannot  be  cured  and  the  streets  made  safe  by  police 
regulation  alone.  More  space  and  well-considered,  forward-looking  plans 
for  diverting  traffic  are  absolutely  necessary.    Not  only  more  one-way 
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streets,  but  more  new  streets  and  wider  are  required.  Among  these 
latter  some  streets  will  have  to  be  used  exclusively  by  fast-moving 
vehicles,  and  others  given  over  to  those  moving  slowly.  So  far  as  possible, 
horse-driven  and  motor-driven  vehicles  should  be  in  separate  lines,  if  not 
on  entirely  separate  routes.  And  during  the  daytime  steam  engines  and 
freight  cars  running  on  rails  should  be  kept  off  the  already  badly  con- 
gested streets  of  Boston. 


Diagram  I. 

BOSTON  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS. 
Pedestrians  and  Motorists  at  Fault,  1924. 


All  these  measures  for  traffic  control  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  problem  of  safety.  Our  first  concern  in  this  connection  is 
for  the  safety  of  the  pedestrian.  The  modern  controversy  between 
motorist  and  pedestrian  as  to  their  respective  legal  status  is  quickly 
settled  when  we  remember  that  they  have  equal  rights  on  the  roads  and 
streets,  and  that  the  greater  burden  of  responsibility  plainly  rests  upon 
the  motorist.  He  is  enjoying  the  great  privilege,  not  an  inherent  right, 
of  operating  a  potential  engine  of  death  on  the  highways  —  a  privilege 
granted  him  only  under  certain  conditions  by  the  state;  while  the  pedes- 
trian, far  out-numbering  the  motorist,  is  but  exercising  his  natural  and 
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inalienable  right  to  move  about  at  will,  provided  he  does  not  negligently 
or  intentionally  obstruct  the  progress  of  others  or  infringe  upon  their  rights. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  pedestrian  who  suffers  most  severely  in  this 
matter.  Fully  85  per  cent  of  all  motor  vehicle  fatality  victims  in  the 
city  are  pedestrians,  and  only  12  per  cent  are  occupants  of  motor  vehicles. 
Very  few,  only  2.3  per  cent  among  the  fatalities,  are  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors.   The  humble  pedestrian,  therefore,  in  this  rather  one-sided  con- 


Diagram  II. 
BOSTON  .MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS. 
Pedestrians  and  .Motorists  Killed,  1924. 


troversy,  is  being  killed  off  more  than  seven  times  as  fast  as  motorists 
kill  themselves  or  their  friends  and  relatives  who  ride  with  them. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  regrettable  part  of  these  killings. 
Among  the  pedestrian  fatalities,  the  large  percentage  of  children  is 
enough  to  stir  the  feelings  of  the  most  heartless.  In  the  year  1924  no  less 
than  59  children  had  their  lives  crushed  out  in  this  way  in  the  streets 
of  municipal  Boston,  while  the  number  of  children  killed  during  the 
year  in  the  whole  state  totaled  260.  Every  year  this  sinister  figure  has 
been  mounting  higher  and  higher,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
number  of  child  fatalities  for  the  jrear  1925  in  the  city  will  be  82,  and 
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in  the  state  302.  Another  pathetic  aspect  of  these  killings  is  the  fact 
revealed  by  our  records  that  the  younger  children  are  most  frequently 
the  victims,  the  heaviest  toll  being  among  those  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  six  years.  The  table  herewith  shows  at  a  glance  the  incidence 
of  these  fatalities  at  various  ages. 

Diagram  III. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CHILDREN  KILLED  BY  MOTOR  VEHICLES,  1924. 
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Spot  maps  have  been  found  very  useful  in  locating  these  accidents. 
The  danger  spots  have  been  made  conspicuous  by  putting  a  blood-red 
marker  on  the  site  of  every  fatal  accident.  Where  the  red  markers  are 
clustered  in  groups,  as  we  find  them  in  Uoxbury,  near  Egleston  square, 
Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester,  in  Charlestown  on  Chelsea  street,  and  on 
White  street,  East  Boston,  the  city  authorities  can  see  at  once  where 
extra  traffic  men  or  other  safeguards  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  both 
adults  and  children.  The  danger  spots  are  usually  those  localities  where 
many  children  play  in  the  streets.  The  gross  indifference  of  some  parents, 
who  allow  their  children  of  tender  years  to  wander  unattended  in  the 
streets  is,  of  course,  the  cause  of  many  fatalities.    Nevertheless,  it  is  up 
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to  the  City  Fathers  to  recognize  the  existence  of  such  careless  indifference, 
and  to  counteract  it  by  providing  suitable  playgrounds  for  our  boys  and 
girls  —  especially  for  the  younger  ones  —  where  they  can  play  ball  and 
other  games  to  their  hearts'  content  without  having  their  lives  endangered 


Diagram  IV. 
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by  swift-moving  vehicles.  These  playgrounds  should  be  true  recreation 
grounds,  entirely  distinct  from  the  beauty  spots  usually  designated  as 
"parks."  The  children's  recreation  places  should  not  consist  of  ornate 
floral  gardens,  but  of  real  utility  playgrounds.  Certain  amusements, 
in  which  the  children  will  not  look  on  but  will  take  an  active  part,  would 
also  help  to  keep  them  off  the  streets. 
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After  the  study  of  spot  maps  to  see  where  motor  vehicle  accidents 
happen,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  when  they  happen.  The  analysis  and 
compilation  of  thousands  of  cases  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  more 
persons  meet  their  death  in  these  accidents  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day.  The  chart  herewith 
reveals  that  fatal  hour  as  the  one  in  which  it  behooves  everyone  to  watch 
his  step.  As  pointed  out  above,  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  motor  vehicle 
fatalities  in  the  city  are  pedestrians.  The  evening  rush  hour,  therefore, 
is  the  most  dangerous  time,  when  both  motorists  and  pedestrians  are 
hurrying  home  or  elsewhere.  In  fall  and  winter,  when  twilight  and 
darkness  come  upon  us  earlier  in  the  day,  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in 
the  number  of  fatalities.  Inadequate  headlights  also  have  something 
to  do  with  this,  motorists  often  hurrying  to  reach  their  destinations 
before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  rapidly  falling  darkness.  The  coming 
of  cold  weather  is  undoubtedly  also  a  factor  in  causing  accidents,  drivers 
then  being  inclined  to  step  on  the  gas,  and  thus  become  involved  in  some 
sort  of  collision. 

Now  a  word  as  to  xchy  these  fatalities  occur.  In  the  office  of  our 
Motor  Vehicle  Registry,  analysis  has  been  made  of  thousands  of  auto- 
mobile accidents.  This  analysis  shows  that  there  are  three  principal 
causes  of  so  many  people  being  killed  and  injured  on  our  highways.  The 
first  and  chief  of  these  causes  is  high  speed,  and  driving  faster  than  the 
conditions  at  any  particular  time  and  place  warrant.  The  tendency 
to  hurry  is  a  manifestation  of  the  nervous,  restless  spirit  of  the  times. 
A  great  many  people  on  the  road  today  drive  as  if  they  had  only  another 
half-hour  to  live  with  the  result  that  they  actually  do  kill  themselves  or 
somebody  else.  Such  drivers  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  slogan  of  the 
Safety  Council,  which  asks  the  question,  "Mr.  Motorist,  what's  your 
hurry?  You  will  only  catch  up  with  your  own  funeral."  In  brief,  then, 
we  have  got  to  school  ourselves  to  live  and  drive  at  a  slower  pace,  to 
allow  more  time  for  our  goings  and  comings,  to  do  things  less  hurriedly. 
Then  there  will  be  less  people  killed  by  automobiles. 

This  applies  especially  to  commercial  vehicles  and  truck  drivers, 
because  wTe  know  from  our  records  that  twice  as  many  people  are  killed 
by  trucks,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  are  killed  by  passenger  cars. 

The  second  principal  cause  of  accidents  is  careless  operating,  by 
which  I  mean  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to  the  business 
in  hand.  While  rolling  along  the  road  at  fair  speed,  a  motorist  cannot 
be  looking  back  into  his  car,  taking  his  hands  off  the  wheel,  or  constantly 
diverting  his  attention  from  the  road,  and  "get  by"  without  sooner  or 
later  having  an  accident.  He  should  keep  his  hands  on  the  wheel,  his  eyes 
on  the  road  ahead,  and  be  ready  for  any  and  every  emergency. 

The  third  great  cause  of  these  accidents  is  conceded  to  be  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquor.  According  to  our  records,  the  use  of  liquor  by 
our  motorists  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.    Since  the  year  1919, 
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the  number  of  persons  licensed  to  drive  in  Massachusetts  has  increased 
about  80  per  cent.  But  during  the  same  four  years  the  number  of 
persons  whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  for  operating  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  has  increased  500  per  cent. 

The  economic  loss  involved  in  our  motor  vehicle  accidents  is  enor- 
mous. The  loss  due  to  deaths,  injuries,  and  collisions,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  has  been  reckoned  as  high  as  a  round  billion  dollars  a  year.  In  this 
commonwealth  alone,  it  was  not  less  than  §6,000,000  last  year,  and  the 
figure  is  annually  mounting  higher.    Add  to  that  the  intangible  and 


KINGSTON  STREET. 
PASSENGER  CAR  PARKING  PROHIBITED,  BUT  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 
LINING  THE  CURB  SO  COMPLETELY  THAT  LITTLE  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  FLOW  OF  TRAFFIC  IS  AFFORDED. 


immeasurable  losses,  the  physical  and  mental  suffering,  the  bereavement 
of  parents  and  relatives,  the  manj^  deprivations  that  come  through  sudden 
death  —  and  every  thoughtful  citizen  must  pause  and  ask:  How  long  can 
these  things  go  on  unremedied? 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not  insurmountable.  The  traffic 
problem  can  be  solved.  Witness  the  splendid  work  done  by  Captain 
Hoppe  and  his  efficient  force  of  men  in  Lexington  and  Concord  during 
the  recent  celebration  of  Patriots'  Day.  Perhaps  100,000  cars  passed  in 
and  out  of  those  towns  on  April  20  last  without  a  single  serious  accident. 

The  two  principal  objects  in  traffic  control  problems  are,  first,  to  keep 
the  streets  as  open  as  possible  for  the  free  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
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vehicles  and  pedestrians,  and  secondly,  to  make  the  streets  at  the  same 
time  safe  for  all  who  use  them.  These  objects  can  be  attained  by  employ- 
ing the  following  methods. 

1.  By  making  changes  in  the  streets.  Build  new  through  routes. 
Widen  many  of  the  old  streets.  Make  more  one-way  streets.  In  short, 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Create  an  adequate  arterial  street  system, 
directing  the  streams  of  traffic  into  the  right  channels.  Such  control  of  the 
cross-currents  and  counter-currents  in  those  streams  is  the  first  requisite 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

2.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law  and  city 
regulations,  and  the  summary  taking  off  the  road  of  all  speedsters  and 
other  offenders,  by  revocation  of  their  licenses  and  registrations.  The 
reckless  motorist  must  be  curbed,  and  the  careless  pedestrian  taught 
better  ways.  Times  and  conditions  have  changed  mightily  since  1655, 
when  the  first  recorded  traffic  regulation  was  made  by  the  then  "towne" 
fathers.  That  regulation  was  directed  against  the  reckless  galloping  of 
horses  throught  the  streets  of  Boston.  Under  the  conditions  of  1925,  new 
and  higher  standards  of  caution  and  regard  for  the  safety  of  others  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Precautions  that  were  never  thought  of  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  are  observed  by  every  intelligent  motorist 
and  pedestrian  today. 

3.  The  strict  examination  of  all  applicants  for  licenses  to  drive, 
including  inquiry  as  to  their  physical  fitness  and  ability  to  read  English. 

4.  By  periodic  official  inspection  of  brakes  and  lighting  equipment. 

5.  By  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  courts  and  the  police  through- 
out the  state  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  law. 

6.  By  untiring  vigilance  in  recording  and  analyzing  accidents  to 
determine  their  causes,  localities,  and  rates  of  increase  or  decrease. 

7.  Wisely  directed  publicity  warning  the  public  against  the  hazards 
of  the  road,  and  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  education  for  law  enforcement 
and  safety. 

8.  By  assisting  in  safety  campaigns  during  the  special  "danger 
months"  in  which,  with  baffling  regularity  every  year,  the  highest  numbers 
of  fatal  accidents  occur. 

9.  By  constructing  underpasses  for  pedestrians  at  street  corners  or 
other  points  where  there  is  the  worst  traffic  congestion,  and  especially 
under  streets  near  schoolhouses  for  the  protection  of  the  children.  This 
safety  measure  has  been  adopted  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  most  gratifying 
results. 

10.  By  providing  a  large  force  of  traffic  police. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  problem  of  city  traffic  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  main  parts.  First,  comes  the  part  belonging  to  our  city  engineers 
and  Street  Laying-Out  Department.  In  touching  upon  this  part  of  the 
traffic  problem,  the  writer  is  well  aware  that  he  may  seem  to  be  trespassing 
upon  a  subject  that  properly  belongs  to  others  to  discuss.    But  the  two 
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subjects,  traffic  systems  and  safety  measures,  are  inseparably  interwoven. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  fight  a  fire  from  one  side  of  a  burning  building 
while  some  one  else  is  pouring  oil  into  it  from  the  other  side  as  to  under- 
take to  reduce  traffic  fatalities  without  the  adoption  of  a  well-thought-out 
traffic  system.  This  should  include  a  comprehensive  city  plan  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  kinds  of  traffic,  not  only  for  present  needs  but  for 
future  years.  Nor  should  that  plan  be  limited  to  municipal  Boston  alone. 
It  should  be  made  for  Metropolitan  Boston  and  co-ordinated  with  the 
streams  of  traffic  —  rail,  bus,  and  highway  traffic  —  flowing  through  this 
state  and  connecting  with  other  New  England  States.  Such  a  forward- 
looking,  comprehensive  traffic  plan,  soundly  conceived  and  ably  carried 
out,  would  be  the  very  best  measure  that  could  be  adopted  to  reduce 
highway  hazards  and  to  save  lives. 

The  second  and  closely  related  part  of  the  problem  is  that  of  saving 
human  fife.  This  task  rests  alike  upon  public  authorities  and  private 
citizens.  The  officials  of  city  and  state  can  do  much  to  advance  the 
idea  of  safety,  but  they  cannot  succeed  without  the  active  co-operation  of 
every  intelligent,  public-spirited  citizen.  Fundamentally,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  safe  operation  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  to  say 
millions,  of  motor  vehicles,  is  something  that  goes  to  the  very  roots  of 
human  nature.  Modem  human  nature,  in  particular,  is  persistent  in  its 
demands  for  all  its  rights  —  for  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleases  without 
restraint  by  law  and  regulation.  All  that  has  been  fostered,  we  must 
remember,  by  modern  inventions.  The  range  of  free  movement  from 
place  to  place  has  been  immensely  widened,  and  the  sense  of  liberty  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  motor  vehicle.  The  mobility  of  the  human 
race  was  never  so  great  as  at  present.  But  along  with  that  widened  range 
of  movement  and  new  sense  of  freedom  there  should  come  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  Modern  society  now 
demands  of  every  man  a  heightened  sense  of  duty  not  to  hinder  or  collide 
with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  their  natural  rights,  freedom,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  life. 

In  this  work  there  is  crying  need  of  chic  leaders  and  state  officials, 
who  are  men  of  vision  —  men  who  think  more  of  human  lives  than  of 
dollars,  who  think  less  of  their  balance  sheets  than  they  do  of  the  public 
welfare.  When  it  is  a  question  of  choosing  between  a  penny-pinching 
policy  and  broad- viewed,  wise  planning  for  the  future,  who  can  hesitate 
in  his  choice? 

No  article  dealing  with  this  subject  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  aircraft.  Our  city  as  well  as  state  authorities  should  foresee 
the  need  of  providing  an  adequate  airport  for  Boston,  with  ample  facilities 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  service.  A  good  start  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  made  at  Jeffries  Point,  but  soon  other  landing  places  will  be 
needed  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  city.  It  is  now  confidently  predicted 
that  within  two  years'  time  we  shall  be  able  to  look  up  and  every  day  see 
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commercial  airplanes,  passing  in  flight  between  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago.  Then  will  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  poet,  who,  in  his 
vision  of  the  future 

"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales." 


BOSTON  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

ACCIDENT  ANALYSIS,  1924. 

Fatal  accidents  .... 

126 

Road : 

Persons  killed  .... 

128 

Smooth  ..... 

65 

Drivers    involved,  including 

Stone  pavement 

55 

five  female  operators  or 

Concrete  .... 

3 

chauffeurs  .... 

135 

Macadam  .... 

2 

Private  operators  . 

101 

Gravel  ..... 

1 

Chauffeurs  .... 

27 

Sand  ..... 

1 

Unknown  .... 

7 

Drv  

98 

Motor  Vehicles.    Number  Involved: 

Wet 

23 

Passenger  automobiles  . 

87 

Snow  ..... 

4 

Trucks    or  commercial 

Ice  

3 

vehicles  .... 

32 

Killed : 

Motorcycle  .... 

1 

Adults  (male  16  or  over) 

46 

Motorcvcle  side  car 

1 

Adults  (female  16  or  over) 

23 

Bus  

1 

Children  (male  under  16) 

33 

Taxis  ..... 

6 

Children  (female  under  16)  . 

26 

Unknown  .... 

6 

Pedestrians 

107 

Conditions: 

Occupants  of  auto 

12 

Business  district  . 

56 

Occunants  of  auto  onprators 

2 

Residential  (thick) 

55 

Occupant   of   motor  evele, 

Residential  (thin)  . 

8 

operator  .... 

1 

Sparsely  

2 

Bicvcle  rider 

1 

Bridge  

2 

Person  boarding  or  leaving 

JL    V/  L  *J  V_/  X  L        K  7  V  /  l.L.  L  V.A  III              \/l         X  V>  LA.  V  ±  A  A.  >_ 

Parkway        .      .      .  . 

3 

auto 

1 

Day  

64 

Persons  boarding  or  leaving 

Dusk  

10 

street  car  .... 

2 

Night  

52 

Coasters  

2 

Straight  road 

99 

Collisions : 

Curve  

4 

Auto  v.  pedestrian 

110 

Grade   

13 

Auto  v.  auto  .... 

2 

Intersection  .... 

39 

Auto  v.  motorcycle 

2 

Weather: 

Auto  v.  bicycle 

1 

Mist       .      .      .      .  'M 

9 

Auto  v.  pole,  etc.  . 

4 

Rain  

8 

Auto  v.  sled  .... 

2 

Snow  

2 

Auto  overturned  . 

2 

Clear      .      ,   .  .. 

108 

Motorcycle  overturned 

2 
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Speed : 

Slow  (less  than  12  miles  per 
hour)  

Medium  (12  to  25  miles  per 
hour)  

Fast  (over  25  miles  per  hour), 

Unknown  .... 
Causes: 

Backing  carelessly 

Brakes  defective  . 

Confused  operators 

Cutting  in  ahead  . 

Cutting  left  corner 

Dazzling  lights 

Defect  (not  brakes  or  steer- 
ing gear)  .... 

Erratic  bicyclist 

Impeded  operator 

Inattention  .... 

Inexperience  .... 

Insufficient  light  (head-lamp), 

Intoxicated  operators  . 

Obstructed  view  . 

Operators  had  been  drinking, 

Physical  disability  of  opera- 
tor   

Skidding  .... 

Too  close  to  other  vehicles  . 

Too  fast  for  conditions 

Wrong  side  of  road 

Windshield  obscured 

Children  coasting  . 

Children  darting  in  front  of 
motor  vehicle 


Children  stealing  a  ride 

3 

Pedestrians  leaving  or  board- 

41 

ing  street  car 

2 

Pedestrian  disobeyed  traffic 

60 

officer  signal 

1 

26 

Pedestrians  intoxicated 

6 

2 

Pedestrians  running  across 

street   

42 

2 

Pedestrians   stepping  from 

2 

sidewalk  .... 

26 

6 

Pedestrians  from  front  or 

3 

behind  vehicles  . 

23 

2 

Pedestrians    walking  along 

1 

road  or  street 

10 

Persons  jumping  on  or  off 

2 

motor  vehicles  . 

5 

1 

Person  riding  running  board, 

1 

1 

Persons  struck  by  backing 

46 

motor  vehicle 

2 

7 

Conclusions: 

4 

Operators  (private)  at  fault, 

61 

3 

Chauffeurs  at  fault 

11 

9 

Pedestrians  at  fault 

47 

3 

Bicyclist  at  fault  . 

1 

Coasters  at  fault 

2 

1 

Motor  cyclists  at  fault 

2 

1 

Occupant,  not  motorist,  at 

4 

fault  

1 

63 

Operators  failed  to  stop  after 

4 

accident  .... 

7 

6 

Operators  unknown 

6 

2 

Persons  jumping  on  or  off 

motor  vehicle  at  fault 

5 
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MASSACHUSETTS    MOTOR    VEHICLE    FATALITIES:    ADULTS   AND  CHILDREN 


IN  FOURTEEN  CITIES. 


1923. 

1924. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Boston  

110 

68 

42 

128 

69 

59 

4 

3 

1 

10 

7 

3 

Cambridge  

17 

4 

13 

19 

8 

11 

Fall  River  

12 

9 

3 

9 

4 

5 

Holyoke  

8 

6 

2 

7 

5 

2 

Haverhill  

4 

2 

2 

13 

10 

3 

Lawrence  

10 

4 

6 

20 

14 

6 

Lowell  

15 

7 

8 

18 

10 

8 

10 

3 

7 

19 

13 

6 

Maiden  

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

New  Bedford  

9 

5 

4 

8 

5 

3 

Somerville  

14 

4 

10 

14 

6 

8 

Springfield  

16 

10 

6 

18 

11 

7 

20 

11 

9 

24 

12 

12 

MASSACHUSETTS  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FATALITIES  IN  BOSTON  AND  DISTRICTS. 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

BOSTON  PROPER  

33 

37 

50 

56 

Allston  

2 

0 

2 

1 

Brighton  

2 

2 

3 

8 

Charlestown  

6 

8 

6 

10 

Dorchester  

14 

17 

10 

12 

East  Boston  

4 

4 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Jamaica  Plain  

4 

2 

5 

2 

Mattapan  

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Roxbury  

17 

22 

17 

13 

South  Boston  

5 

11 

9 

14 

West  Roxbury  

2 

4 

Total  BOSTON  

88 

105 

110 

128 

456 

419 

468 

581 

Total  for  STATE  :  

544 

522 

578 

709 
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TRAFFIC  CONTROL  IN  BOSTON. 
Thomas  F.  Goode. 
Deputy  Superintendent.  Boston  Police  Department. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  has  recently  issued  a 
report  on  automobile  fatalities  which  should  not  only  strike  with  awe  the 
thinking  citizen  but  also  stir  into  redoubled  activity  all  public  officials 
charged  with  the  control  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic. 

In  57  cities  with  an  aggregate  population  of  27  milhons.  3,313  auto- 
mobile fatalities  were  reported  for  the  period  January-  1  to  September  12. 
1925.  Of  these  3.313  deaths.  433.  or  13  per  cent,  were  reported  in  the 
four-week  period  ending  September  12,  1925.  A  comparison  with  the 
figures  of  former  years  indicates  plainly  that  these  fatalities  are  growing  in 
number  from  year  to  year,  month  to  month,  and  week  to  week. 

Of  the  1 1  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  500.000  or 
more.  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  omitted.  Milwaukee  with  12.8  showed 
the  lowest  death  rate  from  automobile  accidents  per  100.000  of  popula- 
tion in  1923.  followed  in  order  by  Philadelphia  15.3.  New  York  16.3,  Bal- 
timore 16.9.  Boston  17.3.  San  Francisco  19.9.  Chicago  20.4.  St.  Louis  20.9. 
Cleveland  22.S.  Pittsburgh  23.5.  and  Buffalo.  25.5.  In  1924.  the  records 
were  Philadelphia  13.5.  Baltimore  16.4.  New  York  16.6,  Milwaukee  16.8. 
Boston  18.3,  Chicago  19.0,  San  Francisco  20.6,  Buffalo  20.7.  St.  Louis 
22.9,  Cleveland  24.1,  and  Pittsburgh  29.6.  Four  of  these  cities,  therefore, 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  1923  to  1924.  and  seven  an 
increase,  of  which  Boston's  was  the  fourth  smallest.  Finally,  for  the 
first  255  days  of  1925.  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1923.  eight  of 
the  thirteen  largest  cities  in  the  country.  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  included, 
show  an  increase  in  fatalities  and  only  five,  including  Boston,  show  a 
decrease. 

Conditions  under  which  traffic  may  be  controlled  vary  infinitely 
among  the  cities  mentioned  above:  a  city  like  New  York  with  long, 
parallel  avenues,  crossed  practically  at  right  angles  by  intersecting 
streets,  presents  far  less  difficult  problems  than  a  city  like  Boston,  whose 
building  blocks  are  irregular,  whose  streets  are  neither  long  nor  parallel, 
but  frequently  •"dead-end,''  and  whose  financial  and  mercantile  section  is 
largely  encompassed  in  less  than  one  square  mile.  Boston  is  further 
handicapped  by  an  insufficient  force  to  handle  traffic.  At  present  only 
180  policemen  can  be  regularly  assigned  to  traffic  duty,  a  number  repre- 
senting one  man  to  more  than  4.000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  recent 
police  enumeration,  with  the  result  that  few  men  can  be  assigned  to  night 
or  Sunday  traffic  duties.  With  a  larger  traffic  squad,  moreover,  the 
necessity  would  be  reduced  of  removing  regular  policemen  from  their 
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routes  and  assigning  them  to  school  crossings  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren. A.  Traffic  Court  in  Boston  would  also  ameliorate  the  situation. 
However,  irrespective  of  local  conditions,  certain  phases  of  traffic  control 
can  always  he  emphasized,  and  these  it  is  my  intention  to  stress  herein. 

The  traffic  policeman  should  be  selected  from  the  regular  force,  after 
no  less  than  six  months'  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  patrolman,  and 


MILK  STREET. 

TRAFFIC  MOVING  IN  BOTH  DIRECTIONS  ON  WINDING  STREET  WHERE 
PARKING  IS  PERMTTED  FOR  TWENTY  MINUTES.  FURTHER  RE= 
STRICTION  OR  ELIMINATION  OF  PARKING  EVIDENTLY  DESIRABLE. 

then  only  after  three  months'  intensive  training  in  the  special  duties  of 
traffic  officer.  He  should  be  of  a  certain  minimum  height,  not  too  heavy 
in  build,  of  good  appearance,  courteous,  but  not  argumentative  in  answer- 
ing questions,  quick  to  grasp  the  best  methods  of  giving  proper  signals 
and  otherwise  directing  traffic.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
arm  signals  devised  by  our  Captain  B.  J.  Hoppe  have  been  declared  the 
best  in  the  country  by  the  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Commission.  The  traffic 
policeman  is  usually  the  first  representative  of  authority  that  the  stranger 
sees  on  entering  a  city  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  stranger  is  met 
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and  addressed,  many  lasting  impressions  are  formed.  He  also  stands  out 
prominently  to  the  unintelligent  or  ignorant  class  who  are  lost,  bewildered 
or  in  trouble,  and  to  them  he  is  the  representative  of  government,  law  and 
order,  and  in  most  cases  such  people  place  implicit  confidence  in  his 
directions.  A  good  traffic  officer  acts  for  the  community  in  the  same 
capacity  as  a  salesman  serves  his  employer. 

Signal  towers  should  be  installed  on  main  traffic  arteries,  provided 
the  approaches  are  long  and  straight  and  the  signals  can  be  seen  by  a 
large  volume  of  traffic. 

Every  motor  vehicle  operator  should  procure  for  ready  reference  a 
copy  of  the  local  Traffic  Rules.  In  Boston,  copies  may  be  secured  free 
at  any  police  station,  at  Police  Headquarters,  or  at  City  Hall. 

The  approach  to  a  congested  traffic  post  or  traffic  corner  should  be 
made  with  the  utmost  care.  If  a  left-hand  turn  is  to  be  made,  the  car 
should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  travelled  part  of  the  road  and  not  near  the 
right-hand  curb  or  sidewalk;  but  if  a  right-hand  turn  is  contemplated, 
the  car  should  be  in  the  line  of  traffic  nearest  to  the  right-hand  curb  or 
sidewalk.  Cutting  out  of  line  on  nearing  a  congested  spot  is  fraught 
with  danger.  When  in  congestion  the  engine  of  the  car  should  be  kept 
running  and,  if  possible,  in  first  or  second  speed  and  ready  for  an  imme- 
diate start.  Only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  should  a  motorist 
address  a  policeman  on  dutj'  at  a  busy  traffic  post.  When  warned  of 
the  approach  of  fire  apparatus,  ambulances,  police  patrol  wagons,  or 
emergency  repair  wagons  of  public  service  corporations,  operators  of 
motor  vehicles  must  keep  to  the  side  of  the  road.  A  pedestrian  caught 
in  a  jam  of  traffic  can  do  nothing  better  than  stand  still  until  a  clear  way 
out  of  his  difficulty  is  presented;  a  pedestrian  standing  still,  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  street,  at  least  gives  drivers  a  chance  to  avoid  him. 

Parking  contrary  to  rules  constitutes  a  serious  fire  hazard,  is  directly 
responsible  for  needless  automobile  fatalities  to  pedestrians,  greatly 
increases  the  work  of  the  Police  Department,  and  frequently  results  in 
fines  levied  by  the  courts  on  offenders.  Most  of  these  troubles  can  be 
avoided  if  motorists  will  read  parking  signs,  will  not  park  within  10  feet 
of  a  fire  hydrant  or  20  feet  of  a  street  corner,  and  will  not  park  in  any  street 
all  night. 

Drastic  enforcement  by  police  departments  of  traffic  rules  and 
regulations  will  not  of  itself  produce  adequate  traffic  control;  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  public,  secured  by  an  appeal  to  intelligence  and  good 
citizenship,  is  essential.  When  radio  talks  by  competent  authorities 
become  convincing,  when  special  articles  in  the  public  press  bring  re- 
action, when  safety  instruction  in  the  schools  proves  effective,  when 
public-spirited  groups  display  real  action,  as,  for  instance,  the  Box  52 
Association  of  Boston,  then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  our  duty  have  been 
performed. 
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BOSTON  TRAFFIC  RULES. 

Charles  T.  Harding, 
Street  Commissioner  of  Boston. 

Although  traffic  regulation,  as  we  are  studying  it  today,  has  been 
a  development  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  it  compelled  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  New  England  250  years  ago.  In  1678  the  Assembly  of 
the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  passed  the  following  traffic  regulation: 
"  Whereas,  there  was  very  lately  in  the  tovvne  of  Newport  .  .  .  very 
great  hurte  done  to  a  small  childe  by  reason  of  exceeding  fast  and  hard 
driving  of  horses  in  said  towne  .  .  .  this  Assembly  .  .  .  doe 
ordain  .  .  .  that  from  and  after  the  publication  hereof,  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  presume  to  ride  on  either  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
a  gallop  or  to  run  speed  in  the  streets  of  Newport,  said  person  shall  for  his 
offence  pay  unto  the  treasurer  of  said  towne  five  shillings  in  money  on 
demand;  two  shillings  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons 
that  shall  give  information  thereof  and  the  other  three  shillings  to  remain 
for  the  use  of  said  towne." 

The  chief  object  of  traffic  regulation  is  the  expedition  of  traffic  with 
safety.  According  to  the  best  available  figures,  20,200,000  motor  vehicles 
were  registered  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  of  1925, 
and  in  this  figure  Massachusetts  ranked  eighth.  Boston,  the  gateway 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  the  largest  and  most  important  city,  suffers 
most  from  motor  vehicle  congestion.  Traffic  from  all  directions  converges 
on  Boston,  aggravating  normal  congestion  in  the  center  of  the  city  where 
streets  are  narrow  and  most  of  the  business  is  conducted.  Therefore,  the 
Board  of  Street  Commissioners,  in  every  study  of  the  problem,  has  taken 
into  consideration  these  facts  and  conditions,  and  every  rule  drafted  and 
issued  has  been  the  result  of  conferences  through  widely  advertised  public 
hearings  to  which  representatives  of  the  Police,  Fire,  and  Transit  Depart- 
ments, street  railway  companies,  civic  and  business  organizations,  mer- 
chants, and  other  interested  individuals  have  been  invited.  Every  rule 
promulgated  has  been  the  product  of  a  composite  idea  based  on  opinions 
offered  by  some  or  all  of  these  representatives. 

That  traffic  needs  to  be  helped,  not  hindered,  has  always  been  recog- 
nized by  the  board.  It  has  also  kept  itself  informed  of  what  adjoining 
municipalities  have  been  doing  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  and,  where 
possible,  rulings  have  been  modified  to  conform  to  rulings  in  neighboring 
cities  with  the  idea  of  minimizing  annoyance  or  inconvenience  for  those 
who  frequently  visit  the  Metropolis.  The  board  has,  moreover,  carried  in 
mind  the  idea  of  easy,  quick  access  to  and  connection  with  the  avenues  and 
boulevards  already  completed  or  in  course  of  construction,  such  as  the 
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Mayflower  Highway,  Old  Colony  avenue,  the  newly  widened  Cambridge 
street,  and  such  other  traffic  routes  that  link  Boston  with  the  north  and 
south  shores  and  with  inland  communities  near  the  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  beyond.  A  large  proportion  of  the  transient,  vagrant  pleasure 
traffic  that  now  routes  itself  through  Boston  proper  in  travelling  north  and 
south  works  a  detriment  to  business.  The  Street  Commissioners  have 
devoted  much  of  their  thought  and  time  to  measures  that  would  relieve 
the  resulting  congestion  on  business  streets  in  order  that  trucking  and 


SUMMER  STREET. 
PARKED   VEHICLES   NEXT   TO   THE  CURB   IN   A   TWO=WAY  STREET, 
COMPELLING    TRUCKS    AND    TEAMS    TO    LOAD    AND    UNLOAD  IN 
MIDDLE  OF  STREET. 


commodity  traffic  might  be  permitted  to  function  more  easily  with  less 
danger,  loss  of  time,  and  money. 

Some  of  Boston's  traffic  problems  are  peculiar  to  an  old  city  of  narrow 
streets  whose  wholesale  and  retail  business  is  included  within  a  small 
area  into  which  thousands  of  automobiles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  are 
brought  through  the  efforts  of  enterprising  merchants  to  attract  business. 
The  congestion  caused  by  legitimate  business  is  healthy  congestion,  so 
far  as  community  and  commercial  progress  are  concerned,  and  traffic 
rules,  therefore,  should  be  drafted  so  as  to  help  business,  for  unless  people 
can  get  into  the  shopping  districts  with  at  least  a  modicum  of  comfort 
and  ease,  no  money  will  be  spent  and  mercantile  stagnation  will  follow. 
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Moreover,  potential  buyers  of  merchandise  must  not  be  humiliated  or 
inconvenienced  by  too  strict  and  unreasonable  parking  rules.  If  the 
owners  of  cars  parked  in  the  streets  could  be  traced,  very  largely  they 
would  be  found  at  the  counters  of  our  merchants,  leaving  behind  their 
money  in  trade  upon  which  the  success  of  Boston  is  founded.  Should 
all  parkers  be  driven  from  the  streets  of  Boston,  shoppers  in  discourage- 
ment would  turn  to  competitors  in  neighboring  cities.  In  conformity 
with  this  conviction,  the  Street  Commissioners  have  recently  extended 
the  parking  time  in  practically  all  streets  from  twenty  minutes  to  one  hour. 

Promulgation  of  rules,  however,  will  never  solve  completely  traffic 
problems.  A  spirit  of  willingness  is  needed  on  the  part  of  all  to  obey 
traffic  rules,  more  co-operation  between  citizens,  commercial  interests, 
and  the  police,  and  common  courtesy  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of 
all  users  of  our  streets  and  highways.  Boston  citizens  must  cease  think- 
ing in  terms  ot  isolation  and  provincialism.  The  automobile  has  brought 
the  whole  continent  to  our  doors.  To  entertain  vehicular  visitors  from 
California,  Texas,  or  Canada  is  no  longer  a  novelty.  Therefore,  we 
should  extend  our  vision  beyond  the  limits  of  even  our  own  state  and  plan 
to  meet  these  new  conditions  by  a  more  liberal  and  wise  expenditure  of 
municipal  funds  for  street  and  traffic  improvement.  Boston  citizens  are 
rapidly  awakening  to  this  fact  and  are  looking  beyond  immediate  needs 
to  those  to  come  in  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  announce  at  this  time  that  the  Board  of  Street 
Commissioners  has  been  studying  and  will  soon  submit  a  traffic  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  a  plan  of  large  parking  spaces 
for  automobiles,  locations  for  bus  terminals  and  public  garages.  These 
will  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  business  centers  or  within  easy  access 
of  the  objective  centers.  Eventually,  however,  wider  streets  and  a  trans- 
fer of  some  lines  of  business  to  other  centers  will  be  imperative.  The 
rate  of  manufacture  of  automobiles  forces  this  prediction.  The  Board  of 
Street  Commissioners  foresees  this  and  the  business  and  traveling  public 
must  ere  long  reach  the  same  conclusion.  The  problem  is  large  and  all 
elements  of  our  citizenship  will  unite  to  face  and  master  the  situation. 
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THE  BOSTON  AIRPORT  AND  COMMERCIAL  AVIATION. 

Porter  Adams, 
Chairman,  Boston  Municipal  Air  Board. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Port  of  Boston  and  all  that  it  may 
mean  to  the  economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  New  England,  that  it  seems  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  Boston  Airport,  which  in  the  years  to  come  may  be  of  even  greater 
value  to  the  welfare  of  New  England  and  the  nation  itself,  should  be 
situated  on  land  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  development  plan  of  the 
Port  of  Boston. 

The  first  local  flying  to  attract  community  attention  took  place 
early  in  the  year  1910  and  six  months  later  there  was  held  at  Squantum 
the  largest  and  most  important  aviation  meet  held  in  the  United  States 
up  to  that  time.  Another  meet  was  held  about  a  year  later,  but  there- 
after the  Squantum  field  was  used  only  at  rare  intervals  until  the  erection 
of  the  Victory  plant  there  in  1918  caused  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
field  for  the  use  of  land  planes,  and  nothing  further  was  done  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  flying  field  at  Boston  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Great  War. 

The  close  of  the  World  War  was  followed  by  an  increased  interest 
in  aviation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  with  air  officers  permanently 
attached  to  Corps  Area  Headquarters  and  with  many  flying  officers  of 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  attending  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  it  became  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  field 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston  from  which  these  men  could  continue 
their  flight  practice.  An  investigation  was  made,  and  for  a  time  the 
State  Muster  Field  at  Framingham  was  used  for  this  purpose,  but  since 
the  place  was  one  hour  away  from  the  Citj-  of  Boston  and  too  small  for 
the  safe  operation  of  the  larger  type  of  planes,  it  became  a  vital  matter 
to  all  persons  interested  in  aviation  to  find  a  new  and  more  suitable  site 
for  an  airport.  About  the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard 
had  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  an  air  squadron,  and  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Postal  Facilities,  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  Air  Mail  for  Boston, 
also  started  an  investigation.  Various  sites  were  examined  and  after  a 
considerable  length  of  time  the  present  site  of  the  Boston  Airport  at 
Jeffries  Point,  East  Boston,  was  chosen  as  being  the  best  from  all  points 
of  view. 

Since  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  permit  the  leasing  of  the  necessary 
land  to  the  Arnry  for  ten  years  at  a  rental  of  one  dollar  per  year.  This 
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hill  also  carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  runways  and  the  erection  of  hangars  which  were  to  be 
provided  by  the  War  Department.  The  bill  was  signed  by  Governor 
Channing  H.  Cox  and  became  a  law  on  May  12,  1922,  and  contained 
several  provisions  which  testify  to  the  far  sightedness  and  high  motives 
of  its  numerous  sponsors.  Among  these  were  the  specifications  that  the 
Army  should  permit,  under  suitable  regulations,  full  use  of  the  field  by 
commercial  and  civilian  flyers,  and  that  additional  adjoining  land 
might  be  leased  under  suitable  regulation  to  the  Navy,  the  Air  Mail, 
and  to  private  and  commercial  interests.  Since  it  was  recognized  at  the 
outset  that  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the  bill  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  necessary  construction  work,  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  raised  about  $13,000  by  public  subscription  and  the  City 
of  Boston  appropriated  $4,000.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
field  was  signed  on  August  15,  1922. 

Although  landings  were  made  as  early  as  June  5,  1923,  the  airport 
was  not  completed  and  officially  opened  until  September  8,  1923,  when 
nearly  fifty  planes,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Mail,  and  commercial,  took  part  in 
the  most  successful  air  demonstration  ever  witnessed  in  New  England. 
The  Air  Service  sent  planes  from  various  flying  fields  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Navy  sent  to  Boston  the  aircraft  tender  "Wright"  together 
with  several  squadrons  of  large  flying  boats  and  torpedo  planes,  and,  as 
an  additional  attraction,  sent  the  aircraft  carrier  "Langley,"  which 
anchored  in  the  harbor  and  gave  exhibitions  of  planes  flying  from  and 
landing  on  its  decks.  Various  races  duplicating  the  most  famous  races 
of  the  air  meets  of  1910  and  1911,  and  designed  to  show  the  progress  of 
aviation  since  those  days,  were  held  and  in  a  single  day  nearly  ten  thousand 
miles  of  flying  were  done  by  the  planes  at  the  airport  without  a  single 
accident.  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston,  tendered  an  official 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  visiting  aviators,  which  was  attended  not  only 
by  the  pilots  themselves,  but  by  representatives  of  General  Patrick, 
Admiral  Moffett,  the  Air  Mail,  and  by  other  prominent  and  distinguished 
citizens. 

The  next  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Airport  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  world  aviation  occurred 
almost  exactly  one  year  later  when,  on  September  6,  1924,  the  six  officers 
of  the  Army  Air  Service,  who  had  flown  through  the  air  of  all  the  world, 
made  their  first  official  landing  in  their  homeland  at  the  Boston  Airport. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Dwight  Davis,  Major-General  Mason 
M.  Patrick,  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  and  other  distinguished  men  in 
American  Aeronautics,  were  at  the  airport  to  greet  them.  The  night 
before  their  arrival  General  Patrick  in  a  talk  over  the  radio  paid  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Boston  Airport  when  he  said:  "It  is  particularly  fitting 
that  their  first  landing  in  the  United  States  should  be  at  the  Boston 
Airport,  and  this  landing  may  live  in  history  along  with  others  that  have 
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been  made  on  this  New  England  coast.  The  Boston  Airport  is  the  only 
air  service  station  in  all  New  England.  Fortunately  it  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  its  largest  city.  This  ideal  situation  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  far-sighted  interest  and  public  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston  and 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  particularly  significant  of  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  that  the  Boston  Airport  should  be  used  for  such  an 
important  purpose  so  soon  after  its  inception  and  completion.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  people  of  the  city  and  New  England  will  see  in  this  an 
augury  of  the  future." 

The  reception  which  the  world  flyers  received  on  their  arrival  at 
Boston  has  never  been  duplicated  in  enthusiasm  or  brilliancy  in  the 
history  of  aviation  or  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  it  was  estimated  by 
the  Boston  press  that  fully  one  million  people  witnessed  their  arrival  and 
added  their  voices  to  the  cheering.  Immediate^  after  the  landing  at  the 
Boston  Airport,  the  flyers  were  taken  by  boat  to  the  Army  Base,  thence 
by  motor  cars  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  the  State  House  where 
they  were  received  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Channing  H.  Cox,  and 
in  the  historic  Hall  of  Flags  the  three  pilots  were  presented  with  swords  by 
The  American  Legion,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company, 
and  the  National  Guard.  All  the  flyers  were  here  presented  with  beauti- 
ful silver  bowls  of  the  Paul  Revere  pattern  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  upon  leaving  the  State  House  were  escorted  to  the  Park- 
man  Bandstand,  where  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  on  behalf  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  presented  each  man  with  a  platinum  Waltham  watch  and  a 
gold  key  to  the  city,  and  to  the  pilots  of  the  three  planes  the  national 
colors  and  in  addition  a  silk  flag  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  Lieutenant 
Leigh  Wade;  the  pilot  of  the  "Boston."  The  world  flyers  departed  from 
the  airport  two  days  later  on  the  first  anniversary  of  its  official  opening 
and  since  that  time  have  visited  most  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
nation,  but  all  agree  that  at  no  place  where  they  have  ever  been  have 
they  received  the  reception  or  encountered  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  them  when  they  came  home  to  their  own  country 
at  Boston. 

A  third  great  event  in  the  history  of  aviation  occurred  at  the  air- 
port on  June  17,  1925,  when  the  three  naval  planes  which  are  accom- 
panying the  MacMillan  expedition  to  the  Arctic  were  flown  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  airport  and  there  placed  aboard  the  steamer  "Peary." 
These  planes  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Com.  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd, 
U.  S.  N.,  have  started  on  what  may  very  possibly  be  the  most  important 
aviation  mission  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation  in  times  of  peace,  and 
it  is  to  be  fondly  hoped  that  these  men  will  return  to  the  airport  to  receive 
a  welcome  which  will  duplicate  that  accorded  the  men  of  the  Army 
Air  Service  on  their  return  from  the  World  Flight. 

In  its  location  the  Boston  Airport  is  the  equal  of  any  and  superior 
to  most  of  the  airports  of  the  world.    Located  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
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from  the  center  of  the  city  by  electric  car,  it  has  at  once  a  decided  advan- 
tage, because  the  proximity  of  an  airport  to  the  center  of  a  city  has  a 
very  practical  effect  on  the  value  of  air  transportation  to  that  city. 
For  example,  the  train  time  between  Boston  and  New  York  is  slightly 
more  than  five  hours,  the  time  by  air  from  Boston  to  Mitchel  Field, 
which  is  the  usual  landing  field  for  New  York  City,  is  about  one  hour 
and  a  half,  though  it  has  been  made  in  fifty-eight  minutes,  but  it  requires 
more  than  an  hour  to  get  from  Mitchel  Field  into  New  York  itself,  so 
that  the  total  flying  time  from  Boston  to  New  York  is  nearly  doubled 
and  would  be  far  more  than  doubled  if  the  Boston  Airport  were  as  far 
away  from  the  center  of  Boston  as  Mitchel  Field  is  from  the  center  of 
New  York. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  all  interested  that  the  Navy  will,  in  the 
very  near  future,  establish  a  permanent  naval  air  station  at  the  airport 
on  land  which  it  has  recently  leased,  because  in  any  coast  defense  plans 
for  a  future  war  in  the  Atlantic,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  use  of 
Army  and  Navy  aircraft  working  together  with  the  coast  artillery,  and 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  new  Boston  Airport  offers  the  Navy  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  perfect  its  air  force  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  methods.  Joint  Army  and  Navy  air  operations  are  vitally  neces- 
sary in  any  adequate  coast  defense  policy.  Considered  metropolitanly, 
Boston  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  America.  Its  strategic  position  in 
the  event  of  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  second  to  none.  The 
Boston  Airport  is  just  within  the  ring  of  major  forts  guarding  Boston 
Harbor  and  range  and  spotting  operations  in  conjunction  with  the  coast 
artillery  could  be  carried  on  effectively.  The  main  channel  to  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  with  a  dredged  depth  of  35  feet  passes  directly  by  the  air- 
port. Across  the  harbor  is  the  Army  Base,  the  largest  equipment  store- 
house in  the  world,  alongside  of  which  is  the  Navy  dry  dock,  the  only 
dry  dock  in  North  America  capable  of  handling  the  "Majestic"  and 
the  "Leviathan."  In  all  probability  this  is  the  dock  which  will  be  used 
for  repairs  on  the  "Lexington"  and  "Saratoga"  or  any  larger  units  of 
the  fleet  or  subsequent  aircraft  carriers  which  may  be  constructed.  It 
is  less  than  one  hour's  steaming  from  the  airport  to  the  open  sea,  and 
ninety  minutes  away  by  air  to  the  Rockland,  Maine,  trial  course,  where 
our  newest  types  of  cruisers  recently  established  world's  speed  records 
for  vessels  of  that  class.  Forty  minutes  away  in  opposite  directions  are 
Provincetown  and  Portsmouth,  the  former  being  the  summer  sub- 
marine base,  and  the  latter  the  site  of  the  Navy  Yard  where  the  new 
fleet  submarines  are  now  under  construction.  Less  than  one  hour  away 
by  air  is  Newport,  where  the  Naval  War  College  is  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  air  tactics  and  strategy,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  a  regular 
naval  air  station  at  Boston,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  officers  at  the 
war  college  to  get  actual  experience  in  the  tactical  use  of  aircraft.  More- 
over, each  year  the  Navy  Department  sends  to  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
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tute  of  Technology  many  naval  academy  graduates  to  take  the  course 
in  aeronautical  engineering  founded  by  Com.  J.  C.  Hunsaker,  U.  S.  N., 
and  now  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  P.  Warner.  The  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  these  men  to  be  able  to  observe  and  operate  the 
latest  types  of  naval  aircraft  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  combination 
with  theoretical  work  at  the  institute. 

It  is  also,  at  the  present  time,  a  very  debatable  question  whether 
or  not  five  years  hence  the  naval  aircraft  register  will  contain  a  majority 
of  land  or  water  types  of  aircraft,  and  it  is  almost  a  certain  fact  that  the 
naval  aviator  of  the  future  will  be  required  to  operate  both  types  with 
equal  skill.  The  Boston  Airport  offers  an  opportunity  for  training  in 
the  operation  of  all  types  of  aircraft  including  lighter  than  air,  while 
its  position  in  the  harbor  makes  it  an  almost  ideal  location  for  co-opera- 
tion with  aircraft  carriers.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  advan- 
tages that  the  airport  offers  to  the  Navy  is  the  occasion  that  it  offers  to 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air  Services  to  know  each  other  and  to  work 
together.  It  is  a  very  regrettable  fact  that  for  some  time  in  the  past  a 
complete  spirit  of  comradeship  between  the  sister  services  has  not  existed. 
This  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  two  services  with  few  excep- 
tions have  never  known  each  other,  but  in  every  case  where  they  have 
acted  together  it  has  led  to  mutual  admiration  and  respect,  a  condition 
very  sadly  needed  in  American  aviation  today.  If  the  Navy  establishes 
an  air  station  at  the  Boston  Airport,  the  Navy  and  the  Army  will  have 
an  opportunhy  to  work  side  by  side,  to  attack  the  same  problems,  over- 
come the  same  difficulties,  and  establish  a  spirit  which  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  morale  and  future  of  both  services. 

Just  across  the  bay  at  Squantum,  on  the  site  of  the  original  Boston 
aii*  meets  of  1910-1911,  is  situated  the  Naval  Reserve  Air  Station  for  the 
First  Naval  District,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Com.  Noel  C.  Davis, 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  and  a  brief  outline  of  its  history  is  interesting  in  that  it 
shows  the  great  interest  which  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  taken 
in  aviation  and  in  all  that  pertains  thereto.  Late  in  May,  1923,  Lieut. - 
Com.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  U.  S.  N.,  was  detailed  to  the  First  Naval  District 
from  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  as  Aid  for  Aviation  and  at  once  began 
an  investigation  of  the  equipment  and  sites  available,  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  just  how  much  actual  interest  existed  in  the  district  he  sent 
out  circular  letters  to  all  present  and  former  naval  reserve  aviators 
asking  them  to  attend  a  meeting.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  far 
exceeded  expectations  and  Commander  Byrd  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that  very  little  money  was  available  and  that  faith  would 
have  to  make  up  for  any  material  shortcomings.  The  result  was  instanta- 
neous and  gratifying,  and  an  organization  of  150  charter  members  was 
immediately  formed,  known  as  the  Naval  Aviation  Association,  which 
passed  resolutions  indorsing  the  establishment  of  a  naval  reserve  air 
station  near  Boston  and  offering  to  the  commandant  all  possible  co-opera- 
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tion  and  assistance.  The  two  naval  hangars  at  Squantum  which  had 
been  erected  previous  to  the  World  War  by  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Safety  Committee  were  examined  and  although  much  patching  and 
repair  was  necessary  it  was  done  entirely  with  available  Navy  Yard 
material  and  the  station  was  formally  opened  on  August  15,  with  naval 
reserve  officers  in  charge,  although  all  the  work  of  the  unit  came  directly 
under  the  Commandant  of  the  First  Naval  District,  Admiral  L.  R. 
de  Steiguer,  who  enthusiastically  helped  the  project  in  every  possible 
manner  and  who,  by  his  interest,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  its 
success. 

Arrangements  the  first  year  for  quartering  the  men  were  made  by 
the  assignment  to  the  station  of  an  Eagle  boat  which  remained  through- 
out the  summer.  The  station  was  in  commission  112  days  and  in  this 
time  actual  flying  operations  were  carried  on  for  94  days.  On  Navy 
Day  the  largest  number  of  planes  were  in  commission,  when  three  N-9's 
and  a  Dayton  Wright  amphibian  were  available  for  flight.  The  entire 
number  of  planes  in  commission  for  the  entire  flying  period  were  one 
and  one-quarter,  with  which  the  unit  flew  a  total  of  430  hours  and  21 
minutes,  a  record  which  has  probably  never  been  even  approached  in 
the  history  of  naval  reserve  aviation.  Twenty-six  reserve  flight  officers 
were  given  flying  training,  and  many  of  them  had  more  time  before 
being  allowed  to  fly  alone  than  they  had  been  given  in  their  original 
instructions.  In  addition  to  these,  thirteen  new  men  were  taught  to 
fly  out  of  a  total  of  fifteen  students,  one  of  whom  left  to  return  to  college 
and  one  through  causes  unknown.  All  the  work  was  done  by  men  of 
the  reserve  force,  and  the  total  flying  time  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
their  skill  and  industry. 

The  second  season  was  even  more  successful  than  the  first.  Various 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  station  through  the  interest  and 
ability  of  Lieut.-Com.  Davis  and  his  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  Thomas, 
who  is  the  winner  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  trophy  for  the  pilot  operat- 
ing from  Boston  flying  the  most  number  of  hours  without  serious  injury 
to  property  or  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  Army  and  Navy  air  activities  there  is  every 
prospect  that  before  the  beginning  of  1926  Boston  will  be  on  the  route 
of  the  United  States  Air  Mail,  which  is  operating  one  round  trip  every 
working  day  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  limited  by  law  to  the  operation  of  this  single  route.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  however,  the  Kelly  Bill  was  passed 
which  gave  the  Postmaster  General  authority  to  contract  with  individ- 
uals and  commercial  companies  for  the  carrying  of  mail  on  others  than 
the  regular  transcontinental  route,  and  already  several  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  contracts  to  cover 
the  carrying  of  mail  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  Post  Office 
Department,  however,  very  wisely  is  making  a  careful  investigation  of 
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the  entire  situation,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
bidder  and  the  reliability  of  his  equipment,  and  it  is  believed  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  satisfied  in  these  regards  this  route  will  be  established. 
Augusta,  Bangor,  Rockland,  Portland,  and  other  cities  of  Maine  have 
already  shown  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  and  have  requested  an 
extension  from  the  Boston  Airport  eastward  to  cover  those  cities.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  also  put  in  a  request  to  be  placed  on  any  Boston 
route  which  is  established,  and  there  is  every  assurance  that  Boston  will 
eventually  get  this  very  great  improvement.  His  Honor,  Mayor  James 
M.  Curley,  has  worked  constantly  and  earnestly  to  hasten  the  extension 
of  this  service  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  Boston  is  receiving 
favorable  consideration  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  this  time. 
One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  this  regard  has  been  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which,  through  its  committee  on  aviation  and 
its  committee  on  post  office  and  postal  facilities,  has  formed  a  special 
subcommittee  on  the  air  mail.  This  subcommittee  has  sent  out  many 
questionnaires  to  determine  the  interest  of  the  business  men  in  the 
air  mail  and  to  ascertain  how  much  use  the  air  mail  could  expect.  It 
is  still  working  on  the  problem,  and  it  is  probable  that  Boston  will  be 
the  first  city  not  directly  on  the  transcontinental  air  mail  route  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  Air  Mail  Service.  The  value  of  this  can  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  realized  that  night  flying  is  soon  to  be  established  on 
the  eastern  division  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  means 
that  mail  posted  in  New  York  as  late  as  10  p.  m.  will  be  delivered  in 
Chicago  very  early  the  following  morning  and  vice  versa.  By  this  it 
may  be  seen  that  with  a  connecting  Boston-New  York  route,  mail  could 
leave  Boston  as  late  as  7  or  8  p.  m.  and  be  in  Chicago  the  following  morn- 
ing. Boston  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  encourage  the  air 
mail  and  when  an  air  mail  route  is  established  out  of  this  city,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  business  men  of  the  community  to  patronize  it  to 
the  fullest  extent,  because  not  only  is  the  air  mail  rendering  great  and 
signal  service  in  rapid  transportation,  but  it  is  also  an  important  link 
in  our  national  defense,  for  it  is  the  only  commercial  aviation  organiza- 
tion which  is  constantly  training  pilots  and  building  up  a  merchant 
marine  of  the  air. 

While  in  the  past  there  has  been  very  little  commercial  aviation 
in  New  England,  all  signs  indicate  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  commercial  flying  operating  in  the  territory 
of  which  Boston  will  be  the  center.  Several  commercial  companies  have 
been  started  in  Maine,  two  flying  schools  have  recently  been  established 
at  the  Boston  Airport,  and  various  air  transportation  and  development 
corporations  are  being  organized  and  announced  almost  weekly.  In 
many  ways  Boston  offers  almost  an  ideal  center  for  air  transportation 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  New  England's  most  popular  resorts  are 
so  situated  that  to  reach  them  requires  a  long  and  tedious  train  ride 
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but  a  short  and  safe  flight.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  air- 
plane has  two  advantages  over  either  the  train  or  motor  car,  because 
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SHOWING  RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  IN  HOURS  TO 
A  TRAVELER  BY  RAIL  AND  A  TRAVELER  BY  AIR. 


in  addition  to  traveling  faster  than  either  of  the  aforementioned  systems 
of  transportation  the  airplane  goes  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  not  depend- 
ent on  mountain  passes,  it  is  not  dependent  on  tunnels,  and  it  knows 
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no  curves.  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
and  this  is  the  route  of  those  who  fly. 

Boston  is  the  headquarters  of  several  important  and  active  air 
organizations  which  have  left  their  mark  for  good  not  only  in  the  local 
development  of  aeronautics  but  in  the  development  of  national  and 
world  aviation.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Aero  Club  of  New  England, 
the  oldest  Aero  Club  in  the  United  States,  formed  in  Boston  on  January  9, 
1902,  when  eleven  prominent  Boston  men  met  at  the  Massachusetts 
Automobile  Club  and  signed  a  paper  of  agreement  to  associate  as  a  club 
and  to  indulge  in  the  sport  of  ballooning.  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  of 
Harvard  University,  founder  and  director  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory, 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  club  and  a  balloon  of  35,600  feet 
capacity,  called  the  "Boston,"  was  purchased.  From  the  time  of  its 
organization  to  1915  the  Aero  Club  of  New  England  constantly  maintained 
a  club  balloon  of  the  "Boston"  capacity  and  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
for  a  time  owned  and  had  in  service  the  "Massachusetts,"  a  balloon  of 
65,000  cubic  feet.  In  addition  to  these  balloons  others  were  owned 
by  members  of  the  New  England  and  allied  clubs,  so  that  for  some  years 
six  or  eight  balloons  were  constantly  available.  Through  this  club  interest 
in  the  sport  of  aeronautics  was  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  New 
England  and  Massachusetts  soon  became  the  center  of  aeronautical 
activity  for  the  entire  country  and  for  a  number  of  years  more  ascensions 
were  made  annually  from  Massachusetts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  New  England  than  were  credited  to  all  other  states  com- 
bined. Interest  in  the  sport  was  accelerated  by  the  inauguration  of 
races  and  other  contests  for  which  cups  were  offered  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  club,  Boston  and  Montreal  newspapers,  and  organizations 
in  the  New  England  states  and  Canada,  because  many  of  the  flights  of 
that  time  extended  over  the  Canadian  border.  From  1907  to  1915,  in- 
clusive, 242  ascensions  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  New  England  in  which  630  passengers  were  carried  into  the  air  and 
9,700  miles  were  traveled  for  a  total  of  435  hours.  Participation  in 
the  sport  reached  its  greatest  interest  in  1909  when  87  flights  were  made. 
It  is  a  very  gratifying  record  that  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
sport  as  conducted  by  the  club  no  serious  accidents  occurred.  The 
Aero  Club  of  New  England  was  also  instrumental  in  holding  in  Boston 
the  first  airship  exposition  ever  held  in  the  country,  and  in  1911  one  of 
its  members  suggested  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  line  of  commercial 
dirigibles  between  Boston  and  New  York  and  a  company  was  incorporated. 
Some  of  the  first  experiments  of  the  national  guard  with  balloons  for 
military  purposes  were  made  in  Massachusetts  with  the  assistance  of 
the  club  balloons. 

Another  important  air  organization  with  headquarters  in  Boston 
is  the  Aero  Club  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  formed  directly  after 
the  war  and  whose  membership  is  composed  of  many  former  war  pilots. 
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This  club  has  recently  erected  at  the  Boston  Airport  a  small  club  house 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  of  visiting  pilots,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  flying  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

In  1922  the  organization  committee  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  National  Aeronautic  Association  wrote  to  His  Honor, 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  and  suggested  that  he  appoint  a  municipal 
air  board  to  assist  the  city  in  furthering  the  best  interests  of  local  and 
national  aviation.  In  response  to  this  request,  Mayor  Curley  appointed 
a  Boston  Municipal  Air  Board,  which  has  done  much  for  the  development 
of  aviation  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  membership  is  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Porter  H.  Adams;  Secretary,  Gardiner  H.  Fiske;  Prof.  E.  P. 
Warner,  James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  Maj.  Arthur  L.  Richmond,  Thomas 
E.  P.  Rice,  Charles  E.  Jeffrey,  Jr.,  Roland  M.  Baker,  Gen.  John  H.  Dunn, 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole,  Warren  Noble,  Lieut.-Com.  Noel  C.  Davis,  TJ.  S.  N., 
Capt.  C.  W.  Ford,  A.  S.,  and  Commander  Leo  M.  Harlow  of  The  American 
Legion. 

In  addition  to  advising  the  Mayor  in  regard  to  aeronautical  matters, 
the  Municipal  Air  Board  has  done  excellent  work  in  answering  all  in- 
quiries which  have  come  to  the  city  concerning  aviation,  and  has  secured 
the  fullest  co-operation  between  the  various  municipal  departments 
and  the  authorities  at  the  Boston  Airport.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Mayor  Curley  for  his  constant  co-operation  and  assistance,  and 
all  interests  connected  with  aviation  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  debt 
they  owe  the  City  of  Boston  for  its  unselfish  support  of  each  and  every 
thing  connected  with  local  aeronautics.  At  no  time  has  any  request  been 
made  for  the  co-operation  or  assistance  of  the  city  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Mail,  or  other  aeronautical  interest  that  the  city  has  not  helped 
in  every  manner  possible  and  all  officials  and  departments  at  all  times 
have  given  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Air  Board  the  fullest  and  most 
cordial  co-operation.  The  interest  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  aviation, 
as  exemplified  by  Mayor  Curley  and  all  connected  with  his  administra- 
tion, has  been  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and  splendid  things  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  witness  in  many  years  of  active  connection  with 
American  aeronautics. 

At  the  original  organization  meeting  and  convention  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association,  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  October,  1922, 
representatives  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  took  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  this  association  and  have  since  that  time  been  ever 
active  in  its  affairs,  and  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the  splendid 
work  already  accomplished  by  it.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  vice-president,  govern or-at-large,  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  as  well  as  member  of  the  national  contest  committee  since 
its  formation.    At  the  last  national  convention  held  last  October  in 
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Dayton,  Ohio,  Godfrey  L.  Cabot  of  Boston  was  elected  president  and 
has  given  it  the  ablest  administration  in  its  history.  Mr.  Cabot  has 
spent  the  entire  year  in  Washington,  and  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  association  for  the  benefit  of  American  aviation. 
In  addition  to  having  a  vice-president  for  all  the  New  England  states, 
there  is  also  a  state  organization  of  which  Prof.  E.  P.  Warner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  governor. 

Approximately  a  year  ago  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  The 
American  Legion  created  an  aviation  committee  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics  throughout  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  believed 
that  this  was  the  first  state  in  the  country  to  appoint  a  Legion  Aviation 
Committee  and  this  committee  has  met  in  Boston  on  various  occasions 
and  has  done  much  to  promote  aviation.  It  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
senting a  sword  to  Capt.  Lowell  H.  Smith,  Commander  of  the  World 
Flight  of  the  .Army  Air  Service,  upon  his  arrival  in  Boston,  and  has 
issued  bulletins  and  circulated  motion  picture  films  among  Legion  posts 
throughout  the  State.  It  also  prepared  a  comprehensive  report  in  which 
it  recommended  the  establishment  of  landing  fields,  the  support  of  the 
Air  Mail  and  its  extension  to  Boston,  and  the  support  and  increase  of 
the  Army  and  Xavy  Air  Services.  There  was  also  formed  at  Boston  by 
Lieut. -Com.  Richard  E.  Byrd  an  organization  known  as  the  Naval 
Aviation  Association  of  the  United  States,  which  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Xaval  Reserve  Air  Station  at  Squantum,  as  well  as 
in  other  naval  districts. 

While  various  other  cities  have  local  aero  clubs  and  air  organizations, 
it  is  only  too  often  that  a  complete  spirit  of  co-operation  and  accord  fails 
to  exist.  This  is  happily  untrue  of  Boston  where,  in  spite  of  the  many 
various  organizations  which  are  interested  in  aviation,  each  contributes 
greatly  to  the  benefit  and  development  of  local  and  national  aviation. 
All  work  in  the  most  complete  accord,  and  at  no  time  in  my  connection 
with  aeronautics  in  Boston  and  vicinity  have  I  seen  any  evidence  of 
jealousy,  selfishness,  or  a  desire  for  personal  advancement  in  disparage- 
ment to  the  best  interests  of  aviation. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  the  best  course  in  aeronautical  engineering  in  the  world.  This 
course  was  established  more  than  ten  years  ago,  during  the  presidency  of 
Doctor  Maclaurin,  and  was  first  under  the  direct  charge  of  Lieut,  (j.  g.) 
Jerome  C.  Hunsaker,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  and  is  our  naval  air  attache  in  England.  Prof.  Edward  P. 
Warner  is  the  present  head  of  the  department  of  aeronautical  engineering, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  :\  man  who  by  technical  ability, 
brilliant  mind,  practical  viewpoint,  and  splendid  justice  and  patriotism 
is  so  ably  fitted  to  direct  the  most  important  course  in  aeronautics  given 
at  any  university.    The  value  of  this  course  may  be  shown  b)'  the  fact 
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that  yearly  many  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  detailed  to 
Boston  to  take  this  course,  as  well  as  numbers  of  our  own  students  and 
many  foreign  students,  who  come  from  the  ends  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  England,  have  done  much  for  aviation,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first  states 
of  the  nation  to  pass  and  put  into  effect  a  law  governing  the  inspection 
and  operation  of  aircraft.  This  law  has  been  in  effect  more  than  four 
years  and  provides  for  the  inspection  and  registration  of  aircraft  and  for 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  operators.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  constructive  pieces  of  legislation  in  this  regard  that  has  ever  been 
enacted,  and  while  it  comes  directly  under  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  actual  work  of  passing  on  the  ability  of  the  pilots  or  the  air  worthiness 
of  the  planes  comes  under  an  advisory  board  of  which  Professor  Warner  is 
the  head. 

From  this  brief  resume  of  aeronautical  activities  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  Boston  has  most  certainly  done  and  is 
still  doing  its  full  share  in  the  development  of  this  important  necessity. 
It  is  proper  and  fitting  that  such  work  should  be  done,  for  a  priceless 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  our  beloved  city  by  the  farsightedness 
of  her  citizens  in  securing  the  Boston  Airport,  by  the  close  co-operation 
of  city  and  state  in  extending  and .  enlarging  it,  and  by  the  splendid 
interest  of  the  men  who  fly  and  their  associates  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  which  have  so  unselfishly  and  patriotically  been  furnished 
them. 
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ART  TREASURES  OF  BOSTON. 

Ash to x  Sanborn, 
Secretary  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Boston  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a  center  of  the  fine  intangible 
arts  of  literature  and  music,  and  this  distinction  is  equally  significant 
in  respect  to  the  objective  arts  exemplified  through  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  A  number  of  public  and  private  buildings  stand  as 
landmarks  in  the  aesthetic  history  of  the  city,  some  memorials  of  high 
artistic  merit  dignify  its  streets  and  parks,  while  three  museums  of 
importance  guard  the  precious  inheritances  from  older  civilizations, 
richer  than  our  own  in  culture,  more  apt  and  varied  in  visual  and  tactual 
expression,  and  offer  these  treasures  to  all  who  care  to  see  as  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  happiness  and  inspiration.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ranks 
among  the  great  museums  of  the  world:  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum  is  remarkable  as  a  collection  of  rate  quality  made  by  a  private 
individual  and  shown,  not  in  the  manner  necessitated  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  large  museum  freely  open  to  the  public,  but  in  the  congenial 
and  intimate  environment  of  a  Renaissance  palace  transported  from  Italy 
and  re-erected  in  the  Fenway  :  while  the  collections  of  the  Fogg  Museum 
of  Harvard  University  are  steadily  increasing  and  are  already  especially 
notable  in  the  departments  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  paintings,  of 
Romanesque  sculpture,  and  of  prints. 

Museum  of  Fixe  Arts.* 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  unique  among  the  greater  museums  of 
the  country,  and  even  of  the  world,  in  that  it  was  created  and  has  always 
been  supported  entirely  by  private  citizens.  The  museum  owes  its 
origin  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  several  institutions  to  make  their  collec- 
tions available  to  the  public  in  an  accessible  and  central  location.  Har- 
vard College  wished  to  show  its  engravings:  the  Institute  of  Technology 
its  architectural  casts;  the  Boston  Athenaeum  its  sculpture,  armor, 
pictures,  and  other  objects.  Representatives  of  these  organizations 
united  with  other  interested  persons  in  appealing  to  the  State  Legislature, 
which  granted  the  present  charter  early  in  1S70.  Xo  provision  was  then 
made  for  support  from  the  city  or  the  state:  none  has  ever  been  received 
and  the  new  state  constitution  precludes  for  the  future  the  possibility 
of  any  financial  help.  Few  people  are  aware  of  this  fact  about  the 
museum:  it  is  generally  assumed  that  an  institution  which  has  grown 
to  such  size  and  prominence  must  be  subsidized  by  public  funds.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  supported  entirely  by  the  public  spirit  of  private 

*  The  statements  concerning  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  data 
compiled  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman.  -Secretary  of  the  Museum  from  1894  to  1924. 
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citizens,  whose  gifts  —  beginning  with  that  of  the  former  site  on  Copley 
square,  received,  through  the  city,  from  the  Boston  Water  Power  Com- 
pany —  have  assembled  its  collections,  housed  them  and  protected  them, 
and  carried  on  the  whole  complex  work  of  installation,  exhibition,  publi- 
cation, and  instruction.    As  its  second  gift  the  museum  received  about 
$7,500  which  had  been  oversubscribed  for  the  statue  of  Edward  Everett, 
now  standing  in  Everett  square,  Dorchester,  and  this  is  still  held  as  a 
permanent  fund.    A  wing  of  the  first  museum  building  was  erected  in 
Copley  square  from  a  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  contributed 
by  more  than  a  thousand  persons  in  sums  ranging  from  thirty-five  cents 
to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.    On  July  3,  1876,  this  wing  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremony,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  following 
day,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Two  years  later  funds  were  again  generously  and  promptly  given  to 
complete  the  front  of  the  structure.    Finally,  another  addition  in  1890, 
costing  another  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  subscribed  in  sums  ranging 
from  one  dollar  to  twenty-four  thousand,  completed  the  quadrangle  and 
filled  the  ground  available.    Growth  was  rapid,  and  in  1899  the  trustees 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new  building  on  a  new  site 
where  future  expansion  would  be  possible,  where  danger  of  fire  from  high 
neighboring  structures  would  be  minimized,  and  where  light  would  be 
ample.    Twelve  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  on  Huntington  avenue 
and  the  Fenway,  and  after  a  detailed  study  of  the  problems  involved  and 
after  a  survey  of  more  than  a  hundred  museums  and  galleries  in  Europe, 
there  was  evolved  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best  planned  large  museum 
in  the  world,  embodying  as  its  two  principal  features  the  separation  of  the 
departments,  each  with  independent  approach  and  well-defined  circuit, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  main  floor  to  exhibition  and  of  the  ground  floor 
to  reserve  collections  and  study  series.    A  writer  in  the  English  journal 
Architecture  has  recently  said:  "The  Boston  Museum  represents  the  first 
real  attempt  to  synthesize  contemporary  ideas  and  experience  into  a 
single  building.    The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  seems  to  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  the  extensive  preliminary  measures  taken  by  the 
trustees."    Opened  in  1909,  the  building  was  enlarged  in  1915  by  the 
addition  of  the  Evans  Memorial  Galleries  on  the  Fenway,  and  in  1925- 
1926  by  the  further  addition  of  a  wing  for  Western  Art.    The  completion 
of  the  plan  and  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  future  depend 
upon  the  continued  generosity  of  those  who  understand  that  the  museum 
is  a  permanent  agency  of  well-being  in  the  community,  "not  dedicated  to 
discipline  of  intellect  or  direction  of  conscience,  like  a  school  or  church, 
but  like  the  shrine  of  the  Muses  whence  it  takes  its  name,  sacred  to  the 
nurture  of  the  imagination." 

Paintings. 

The  collections  at  the  start  were  made  up  largely  of  loaned  objects, 
and  loans  from  both  public  and  private  sources  still  continue  to  form  a 
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significant  part  of  the  exhibits.  The  collection  of  paintings  began  in  this 
way:  Several  of  the  Revolutionary  portraits  belonging  to  the  city  were 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
Bust  by  Houdon. 


transferred  from  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  famous  unfinished  likenesses  of 
George  Washington  and  Martha  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart  form  part 
of  collections  deposited  on  indefinite  loan  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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Among  the  paintings  which  have  been  acquired  largely  by  gift,  supple- 
mented by  purchase,  are  examples  of  almost  all  schools,  some  of  them 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
Painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

of  exceptional  importance.  Of  the  Italian  School  there  are  pictures  by 
Fra  Angelico,  Carlo  Crivelli,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  the  rare  master  Piero 
della    Francesca,  Luini,  Moroni,  Tintoretto,  Guardi,  Canaletto,  and 
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Mancini.  The  Spanish  School  is  richly  represented  in  three  pictures 
by  Velasquez,  two  by  El  Greco,  and  two  by  Goya;  the  portrait  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  who  became  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV,  is  Velasquez 
at  his  best,  and  the  portrait  of  Fray  Feliz  Palavicino  is  one  of  El  Greco's 
finest  works.  The  twelfth  century  fresco  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Mur  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  is  an  impressive  decoration  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  only  example  of  its  kind  in  America.  Roger 
van  der  Wey den's  St.  Luke  Making  a  Portrait  of  the  Virgin  is  a  celebrated 
Flemish  primitive,  and  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  are  further  repre- 
sented by  Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals,  Van  E)yck,  and  lesser  masters,  and 
the  German  School  by  Wohlgemuth  and  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder.  The 
French  School  includes  paintings  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  the  Maitre  de 
Moulins,  Watteau,  Chardin,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Corot,  and  Courbet. 
The  finest  collection  of  Millet's  pictures  ever  assembled  came  to  the 
Museum  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  there  are 
also  important  works  of  the  later  French  painters,  Degas,  Monet,  Renoir, 
Pissaro,  and  Sisley.  The  English  School  includes  pictures  by  Reynolds 
Raeburn,  Constable,  and  Turner.  The  American  School  is  especially 
distinguished  in  portraits  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Copley,  and  in  works 
of  the  modern  painters,  Whistler,  Win  slow  Homer,  Bellows,  and  Sargent. 
The  genius  of  Sargent  is  revealed  more  fully  in  Boston  than  elsewhere 
by  portraits,  landscapes,  and  studies  in  oil  and  water  color,  and  by  the 
extensive  mural  decorations  which  he  made  for  the  Public  Library,  for 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  for  the  Widener  Library  of  Harvard 
College. 

Prints. 

Associated  with  the  paintings  is  the  collection  of  prints,  which  has 
grown  from  a  single  engraving  presented  in  1872  to  a  collection  of  more 
than  80,000  originals,  and  it  now  holds  a  leading  position  among  the 
print  collections  of  this  country.  It  is  notable  for  works  by  artists  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Art. 

The  first  collection  of  Eastern  Asiatic  art  ever  made  by  any  institu- 
tion outside  of  Japan  was  acquired  early  in  the  history  of  the  museum 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  rapidly  came  to  be,  chiefly  by  gift  and 
bequest,  a  possession  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  more  important  than 
any  other  gathered  under  one  roof  and  richer  in  some  respects  than  any 
collection  in  Asia.  The  sculptures,  pictures,  prints,  ceramics,  textiles, 
and  works  in  metal,  ivory,  and  lacquer  reveal  the  civilization  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Asia  during  a  period  of  approximately  four  thousand  years. 
In  approach  to  completeness  the  Japanese  series  comes  first,  and  includes 
a  collection  of  the  ceramic  art  of  Japan  more  comprehensive  than  all 
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KUAN-YIN,  DIVINITY  OF  COMPASSION. 
Twelfth  Century  Chinese  Art. 
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other  museums  combined  can  show.  One  of  the  chief  treasures  among 
the  many  Japanese  paintings  is  the  famous  Keion  Roll,  painted  in  water- 
color  on  paper  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  depicting  the  burning 
of  the  Sanjo  Palace.  The  value  of  this  scroll  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  when,  in  spite  of  rigid  precaution,  it  had  suffered  deterioration 
owing  to  its  age  and  the  fragile  nature  of  its  substance,  and  needed  to  be 
remounted,  the  museum  sought  assistance  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment through  whose  courtes}r  an  expert  mounter  was  sent  to  Boston 
who  worked  for  six  months  at  the  delicate  task  of  reconditioning  the  roll. 
For  its  remarkable  examples  of  Chinese  paintings,  especially  of  the  earlier 
periods,  sculptures  in  wood  and  in  stone,  and  bronzes,  the  museum  takes 
first  rank.  The  twelfth  century  painted  wooden  figure  of  Kuan-Yin  is 
a  masterpiece  personifying  the  qualities  of  divine  protection  and  com- 
passion in  human  form.  The  sixth  century  dedicatory  group  of  the 
■Buddha  Amilabha  with  attendant  divinities  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  finest  Chinese  bronzes  in  existence. 

Indian  Art. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Art,  established  in  1917,  largely  through 
the  gifts  of  a  single  donor,  is  the  most  recent  in  the  museum  and  the 
first  in  any  museum  outside  of  India.  From  India  comes  the  appraisal 
that  this  department's  "magnificent  collection  of  Rajput,  Pahari  or 
Kangra  paintings  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

Western  Art. 

The  collection  of  mediaeval  and  modern  European  and  American 
art  includes  notable  examples  of  sculpture,  wood  carving,  laces,  tapestries 
and  other  textiles.  Of  special  note  are  the  Shaw  Collection  of  Italian 
fifteenth  century  sculpture,  a  French  Gothic  altar  front  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  an  Italian  tomb  relief  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These 
objects  will  ultimately  be  installed  in  the  New  Wing  for  Western  Art,  at 
present  under  construction,  together  with  a  number  of  fine  French, 
English,  and  early  American  interiors  which  will  form  an  appropriate 
background  for  contemporary  furniture,  porcelain,  and  silver. 

Classical  Art. 

Peculiar  good  fortune  attended  the  assembling  of  the  collection  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  which  was  mainly  acquired  by  systematic  purchase 
between  1895  and  1904.  The  objects  were  chosen  for  artistic  worth 
rather  than  for  archaeological  interest,  and  of  its  marbles,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  Greek  originals,  an  English  scholar  writes,  "If  the 
sculpture  at  Boston,  compared  with  that  in  the  great  European  galleries, 
is  exiguous  in  bulk,  the  quality  and  character  of  the  collection  as  a  whole, 
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no  less  than  of  its  integral  parts,  are  such  as  an  older  collection  might  well 
envy.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  would  be  easier  at  Boston  than 
in  Rome  to  form  a  conception  of  Greek  sculpture  which  was  at  once  just 
and  clearly  defined."  The  ivory  statuette  of  the  Cretan  snake  goddess, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C,  is  a  vigorous  and  admirable 
representation  of  the  human  form  carried  out  with  wonderful  skill  in 
miniature.  The  three-sided  marble  relief,  companion  to  a  similar  triple 
relief  found  a  generation  or  more  ago  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ludovisi 
Palace  in  Rome,  showing  Eros  with  a  balance  weighing  the  fates  of  two 
youths  in  the  presence  of  two  goddesses,  is  a  work  of  world-wide  fame,  as 
is  also  the  head  of  a  goddess  from  Chios,  and  the  lovely  head  of  Aphrodite 
or  of  a  young  girl,  from  Athens.  The  collection  of  pottery  is  compre- 
hensive and  contains  specimens  of  most  of  the  wares  found  in  Greece  from 
the  Minoan  age  downwards,  and  its  rich  series  of  Athenian  red-figured 
vases  of  the  early  fifth  century  B.  C.  brings  it  to  fifth  place  among  the 
great  collections  of  the  world. 

Egyptian  Art. 

Among  the  collections  in  the  museum,  that  of  Egyptian  Art  is  unique 
in  the  manner  of  acquisition.  In  1905  the  museum  joined  with  Harvard 
University  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  supported  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
citizens  of  Boston,  which  has  continued  since  that  date  to  excavate  at 
many  different  sites  in  the  Nile  valley  and,  by  generous  provision  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  to  share  in  the  objects 
discovered.  An  archaeological  and  historical  background  of  inestimable 
value  has  thus  been  added  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  collection.  Both  in 
the  number  and  the  quality  of  its  finds  the  expedition  has  been  supremely 
fortunate.  Excavations  near  the  Great  Pyramids  at  Giza  resulted  in 
discoveries  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  These  sculptures,  made  to 
serve  the  spirits  of  the  dead  according  to  the  requirements  of  magic  and 
religion,  in  the  mortuary  temples  and  chapels  of  kings  and  nobles,  are 
supreme  achievements  of  glyptic  art  produced  during  the  period  of  the 
Pyramid  Age.  when  Egyptian  civilization  reached  its  first  perfected 
expression,  and  they  give  to  the  museum  a  distinction  rivalled  in  this 
respect  only  by  the  great  museum  in  Cairo.  The  portraits  include  three 
generations  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  (about  3000-2900 
B.  C).  The  face  of  Chephren,  who  built  the  Second  Pyramid  as  his  tomb 
at  Giza  and  whose  portrait  is  also  known  from  the  head  of  the  Great  Sphinx, 
is  carved  in  alabaster;  his  successor,  Mycerinus,  is  represented  by  three 
portraits,  the  celebrated  slate  duad  of  the  King  and  Queen  —  regarded 
as  one  of  the  two  finest  works  of  sculpture  surviving  from  ancient  Egypt  — 
the  superb  colossal  seated  figure  in  alabaster,  and  the  little  figure  of  the 
King  standing  beside  Hathor  and  another  goddess  in  the  slate  triad.  In 
the  third  generation  are  two  sons  of  Mycerinus,  the  Princes  Khuwenra 
and  Shepseskaf,  whose  personal  appearance  is  known  only  from  the 
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limestone  statuette  and  the  alabaster  head  in  the  museum  collection.  An 
unknown  craftsman  has  created  a  masterpiece  in  the  head  of  the  nobleman, 
Seshem-nofer,  by  expressing  through  the  medium  of  hard  granite  the  soft 
and  living  qualities  of  a  human  face.  The  wooden  figure  of  Senezemib- 
mehy,  dating  from  the  Sixth  Dynasty  (about  2500  B.  C.)>  ranks  as  one  of 
the  three  or  four  best  existing  examples  in  this  perishable  material  of  the 
Egyptian  craftsman's  skill  in  subtle  modelling  and  of  his  power  to  char- 
acterize personality  directly  with  strict  economy  of  means.  There  exists 
no  finer  example  of  Egyptian  painting  on  wood  than  the  sarcophagus  of 
Dehuti-nekht,  Prince  of  a  district  in  Middle  Egypt  during  the  Middle 
Kingdom  (about  2000  B.  C),  nor  of  private  portraiture  during  this  same 
period  than  the  seated  granite  statue  of  the  Lady  Sennuwy  with  her 
intelligent  and  subtly  smiling  face.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  Sudan,  the  region  of  the  cataracts  which  was  anciently 
called  Ethiopia,  have  revealed  the  history  of  Southern  Egypt  during  a 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  —  from  about  1000  B.  C.  to  350 
A.  D. — and  have  added  to  the  museum's  collections  royal  sculptures  of 
this  later  age  and  numerous  examples  of  Ethiopian  and  Meroitic  gold 
work  unparalleled  save  in  the  remote  museum  at  Khartoum. 

The  museum  is  open  free  every  day  in  the  year  except  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas.  For  the  past  fifteen  years, 
during  July  and  August,  the  school  children  of  the  city  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  museum.  Transported  in  special  cars  from  play- 
grounds, settlement  houses,  and  libraries,  and  in  recent  years  from  summer 
vacation  and  review  schools,  the  children  have  had  carefully  planned 
visits  to  the  museum,  where  they  have  listened  to  a  story  connected  with 
some  object  or  group  of  objects  which  they  see  in  the  galleries.  For 
years  one  anonymous  donor  gave  funds  for  this  work,  which  is  now 
supported  by  the  income  from  the  Caroline  Sumner .  Freeman  Fund. 
The  purpose  of  these  visits,  which  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with 
the  museum  as  a  place  where  they  can  look  with  interest  at  beautiful 
things,  is  amply  fulfilled.  The  gifts  of  individuals  have  endowed  the 
museum  with  the  essentials  of  a  great  artistic  foundation;  grounds  ideal 
in  situation  and  adequate  for  an  indefinite  future;  a  building  sufficient 
for  the  present  and  planned  for  all  reasonable  expansion ;  collections  to 
insure  to  Boston  a  permanent  place  among  the  foremost  art  treasuries  of 
the  world;  and  an  organization  of  corporate  and  professional  control 
equal  to  the  active  and  successful  management  of  the  institution.  Never- 
theless, a  vital  lack  remains.  The  means  do  not  yet  exist  with  which  to 
keep  adequately  in  motion  this  great  engine  of  culture.  A  fund  of  two 
million  dollars,  of  which  the  income  may  be  used  for  current  expenses,  is 
the  immediate  and  imperative  need  of  the  museum;  and  if  it  is  to  advance 
with  our  community  as  other  museums  advance  with  theirs,  it  should 
look  forward  to  an  eventual  maintenance  endowment  much  larger  in 
amount.    Those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  museum  unite  in  the 
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confident  belief  that  the  means  required  to  .make  and  keep  its  growing 
advantages  available  to  the  whole  community  will  now  and  later  be 
abundantly  provided. 

Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard  University  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fogg  in  memory  of  her  husband,  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
present  building,  completed  in  1895,  has  been  outgrown  and  the  collections 
now  housed  in  it  will  soon  be  transferred  to  a  new  structure  which  is  in 
process  of  erection  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  paintings  form  a  group  interesting  to  the  lover  of  Italian 
art,  especially  for  the  study  of  the  Florentine,  Umbrian,  Sienese,  and  North 
Italian  schools,  and  if  the  collection  cannot  boast  such  names  as  Fra 
Angelico,  Botticelli,  Giorgione,  Raphael,  and  Titian,  it  does  contain  a 
few  beautiful  pictures  by  lesser  masters.  In  the  Classical  Collection  is 
a  figure  of  the  hero  Meleager,  important  as  the  best  example  yet  discovered 
of  a  type  believed  to  have  its  origin  in  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  Creek 
sculptor,  Scopas.  The  Oriental  Collection  is  increasing  as  a  result  of  the 
museum's  expedition  to  China.  Among  the  sculptures  from  India  is  a 
notable  Cambodian  head.  There  have  recently  been  acquired  a  significant 
series  of  carved  Romanesque  capitals  and  other  architectural  members. 
The  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  comprising  the  Gray,  Randall, 
and  Museum  Collections,  is  rich  in  fine  examples  of  the  earl}'  masters  of 
Northern  Europe  and  of  Italy,  and  of  the  three  great  sixteenth  century 
masters — Albrecht  Diirer,  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  and  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
and  of  the  seventeenth  century  master — Rembrandt,  Some  of  the  prints 
are  unique,  others  without  duplicate  in  America,  and  the  collection  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  rare  and  famous  fifteenth  century  book,  the  Monte 
Sancto  di  Dio,  the  first  book  to  be  published  with  engravings. 

The  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum. 

The  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  in  the  Fenwajr,  familiarly 
known  as  Fenway  Court,  is  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  its  founder,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner.  The  building  itself,  constructed  largely  of  architectural 
material  brought  from  Italy,  recreates  the  environment  of  an  Italian  palace 
of  the  Renaissance  and  forms  an  appropriate  setting  for  a  collection  of 
paintings,  tapestries,  sculpture,  and  other  objects  of  art,  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  masterpieces  which  it  contains.  There  is  probably  no 
other  collection  in  the  world  of  similar  size  and  diversity,  gathered  by  an 
individual,  which  exhibits  such  exceptional  excellence.  During  Mrs. 
Gardner's  lifetime  the  public  was  admitted  under  certain  restrictions  at 
intervals  after  the  museum  was  first  opened  in  1903,  and  since  February, 
1925,  it  has  been  opened  regularly  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  for 
an  admission  fee  of  fifty  cents,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  free.    Among  the 
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modern  paintings  are  two  important  early  works  by  Sargent  —  the 
dazzling  Spanish  dance  El  Jaleo  and  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Gardner;  there  are 
also  significant  pictures  by  Corot,  Degas,  Manet,  Whistler  (Portrait  of  the 
Artist's  Mother),  Matisse,  Zorn  (The  Omnibus),  and  Mancini.  Among 
works  by  old  masters  the  most  renowned  is  Titian's  Rape  of  Europa,  of 
which  Rubens,  while  making  the  copy  now  hanging  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid,  wrote  that  to  him  it  was  the  first  picture  in  the  world.  Other 
pictures  of  note  are  the  Head  of  Christ  by  Giorgione,  of  whose  authentic 
works  only  a  few  are  known;  portraits  of  Pope  Innocent  X  and  of  Philip 
IV  of  Spain  by  Velasquez;  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Fra 
Angelico;  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  by  Giotto;  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Mantegna;  Portrait  of  Inghirami,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican  under 
Pope  Julius  II,  and  a  Pieta  by  Raphael;  Death  of  Lucretia  and  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Botticelli;  Annunciation  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo;  Portrait 
of  a  Man  by  Diirer;  Self -Portrait,  Storm  at  Sea,  and  A  Burgomaster  and 
His  Wife  by  Rembrandt;  The  Concert,  a  fine  picture  by  the  rare  master 
Van  der  Meer;  Portraits  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Butts  by  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger;  Portrait  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  by  Rubens;  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  by  Van  Dyck;  The  Coronation  of  Hebe,  a  ceiling  painting  by 
Veronese. 

Public  Monuments  and  the  Registry  of  Local  Art. 
In  1909  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  undertook  the  compilation  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  monuments,  pictures,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  tablets,  and  in- 
scriptions owned  by  the  city,  recording  the  subject,  size,  material,  source, 
and  date  of  each  object  listed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  artist  and 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death.  This  "Registry  of  Local  Art"  may  be 
consulted  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  museum  by  any  interested 
person.  Lists  from  the  "Registry"  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  city.  Architec- 
ture is  included  in  the  scope  of  the  "Registry,"  and  mention  should  here 
be  made  of  such  dignified  structures  dating  from  the  earlier  period  of  the 
city's  history  as  The  Old  South  Meeting  House  (1729),  The  Old  State 
House  (1748)  by  an  unknown  architect,  Faneuil  Hall  (1761),  and  the  older 
part  of  the  State  House  (1795),  both  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  and  of  such 
modern  buildings  as  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  best  examples  in  the  Rich- 
ardsonian  style,  and  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a  building  of  appropriate 
scholarly  simplicity.  Its  decorations  are  admirable;  on  the  steps  are 
bronze  seated  figures  of  "Science"  and  "Art"  by  Bela  L.  Pratt;  a  relief  over 
the  doorway  and  another  in  the  courtyard  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens; 
bronze  doors  with  figures  in  low  relief  by  Daniel  Chester  French;  a 
figure  in  bronze  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  by  Frederick  MacMonnies  in  the 
entrance  lobby;  fifteen  mural  paintings  by  Edwin  Austin  Abbey  depicting 
the  Qxiest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  celebrated  Frieze  of  the  Prophets,  The 
Dogma  of  the  Redemption,  and  The  Triumph  of  Religion  by  Sargent,  and 
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the  magnificent  series  of  nine  murals  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  the  hall 
of  the  main  stairway,  the  largest  of  which  is  The  Muses  Welcoming  the 
Genius  of  Enlightenment. 

Among  free-standing  public  monuments  of  special  note  are  The 
Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit  by  Cyrus  Dallin,  in  front  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  on  Huntington  avenue:  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Major- 
General  Hooker,  near  the  State  House  —  the  figure  by  Daniel  C.  French, 
the  horse  by  Edward  C.  Potter;  the  statue  of  Robert  Burns  by  Henry 
Hudson  Kitson,  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens;  and  the  Memorial  to  Patrick 
Andrew  Collins,  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitson. 
The  Memorial  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  facing  the  State  House  on  Beacon  street,  is  a  noble  and  inspiring 
delineation  of  human  sympathy,  patriotism,  and  courage.  It  is  one  of 
St.  Gaudens'  finest  works  and  justly  famous. 

This  survey  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  aims  to  indicate  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  available  to  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  of  enjoying 
and  profiting  by  objects  of  beauty  and  of  artistic  worth,  rather  than  to 
describe  any  of  these  treasures  in  detail.  The  value  of  such  treasures  in 
the  community  becomes  greater  as  they  are  known  and  enjoyed  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  people.  A  community  in  which  the  recog- 
nition of  essential  excellence  is  most  widely  spread,  and  of  fundamental 
beauty  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  meretricious  and  merely  super- 
ficially attractive,  is  unquestionably  the  richest  and  most  happily  edu- 
cated. These  treasures  lie  within  the  city,  freely  accessible;  let  all  who 
will,  seek  them  to  the  enrichment  of  the  common  life. 
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BOSTON'S  MARKET  PROBLEM. 

.Joshua  H.  Jones,  Jh., 
Associate  Editor,  Boston  City  Record. 

Almost  from  the  time  the  inhabitants  of  Trimountain  became  an 
organized  group  of  citizens,  Boston  has  been  faced  with  the  problem 
of  food  supply.  And  after  varying  efforts  over  a  period  of  years,  stretch- 
ing from  1630  to  the  present,  no  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
secured.  There  is  still  a  battle  by  the  people  of  Boston  to  keep  costs  of 
eating  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  householder's  pocketbook. 

Any  survey  of  the  subject  will  lead  invariably  to  one  conclusion  and 
confession,  that  a  millenium  will  have  to  be  reached  before  the  solution 
may  be  achieved  unless  the  next  generation  produces  experts  at  intensive 
farming  or  finds  some  way  of  making  men  less  avaricious  and  more 
patriotic. 

Boston  can  be  fed  reasonably  and  comfortably  so  far  as  grain  foods, 
vegetables  and  garden  truck  are  concerned,  but  there  is  no  outlook  for 
meat  supply  that  offers  any  hope  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  market  basket 
traveling  between  the  store  and  those  mouths  that  cry  for  sustenance  at 
his  hand.  Massachusetts  long  ago  passed  out  of  the  cattle-growing  group 
of  states.  It  also  passed  out  of  the  grain-growing  group  of  states.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  its  getting  back  into  the  ranks  of  general  farming  states, 
not  as  a  competitor  with  other  states  more  advantageously  situated,  but 
for  home  consumption.  This  it  is  doing  more  and  more  each  year  through 
the  aid  and  interest  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Manufacturing  interests  gave  such  keen  competition  to  farming  in 
most  communities  in  the  past,  so  far  as  money  earning  has  been  con- 
cerned, that  those  who  would  ordinarily  have  been  farmers  and  continued 
to  be  farmers  turned  to  the  more  lucrative  occupations  of  the  mills  and 
abandoned  the  farms.  More  and  more  as  this  became  true  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  have  had  to  look  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
as  their  feeding  grounds.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  for 
manufacturing  to  remove  to  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  driving 
the  family  man  to  think  more  of  his  little  half-acre  and  growing  some  of 
the  food  necessities.  This,  however,  is  only  a  start  and  is  not  meeting 
with  the  encouragement  the  movement  demands  or  deserves. 

Boston  has  always  been  a  market  for  imported  goods,  whether  food 
or  clothing.  In  early  days  it  was  the  farmers  who  came  to  market  with 
their  products.  In  these  latter  days  it  is  the  great  farmers  of  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  the  West  wdio  have  come  to  the  middleman,  the  commission 
merchant,  who  stands  between  producer  and  consumer;  who  dominates 
the  market  of  Boston  and  keeps  Boston  fighting  for  enough  money  to 
keep  the  market  basket  traveling  neither  full  nor  entirely  empty. 
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In  any  consideration  of  Boston's  market  problem,  it  is  well  first, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  various  attempts  by  both  the  town 
and  city  inhabitants  to  reduce,  or  keep  down  to  within  reach,  the  cost  of 
food.  In  1635  the  town  of  Boston  ordered  that  a  committee  of  three 
"shall  set  prices  upon  all  cattle,  commodities,  victuals  and  laborers  and 
workmen's  wages  and  that  no  other  prices  or  rates  shall  be  given  or  taken." 
A  similar  order  was  adopted  in  1779. 

The  records  of  Boston  show  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  town  and 
city  officials  in  early  days  to  prevent  exaction  of  unreasonable  prices  and 
profiteering  in  provisions.  The  efforts  made  and  the  records  kept  would 
indicate  to  students  of  these  problems  today  that  human  nature  in  these 
nearly  three  hundred  years  has  changed  but  little  so  far  as  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  other  fellow  is  concerned. 

During  most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  records  show,  Boston  was 
forced  to  buy  grain  at  wholesale  and  sell  at  retail  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
This  continued  from  about  1715  to  1725  when  a  special  committee  for 
purchasing  took  over  the  duties  of  regularly  storing  grain  in  granaries  to 
be  doled  out  at  reasonable  prices  to  those  who  needed  it. 

In  1728  the  town  of  Boston  voted  to  build  "a  granary  in  the  Common 
near  the  almshouse.  "  As  a  result  of  this,  a  granary  of  12,000  bushels' 
capacity  was  erected  and  remained  in  charge  of  a  committee  for  the  buying 
of  grain  till  1783.  This  committee  fixed  the  retail  price  for  the  keeper  of 
the  granary.  In  1795  the  town  decided  to  sell  the  granary  and  the  land 
and  abandon  that  particular  project. 

Among  the  first  records  of  the  town  of  Boston  making  effort  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  meats  is  to  be  found  that  of  1748  when  the  town  adopted  a 
plan  proposed  by  a  committee  of  leading  men  authorizing  the  selectmen 
to  contract  with  a  number  of  town  butchers  to  purchase  cattle  and  supply 
beef  on  three  days  of  each  week  in  the  market  to  the  inhabitants  at 
prices  subject  to  regulation  from  time  to  time.  These  cattle  were  bought 
out  of  a  subscription  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  selectmen  and  an 
agent  was  appointed  to  pay  for  the  cattle  and  to  receive  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  beef  in  the  market.  The  butchers  were  to  receive  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent  and  the  refuse. 

The  year  1779  appears  from  the  records  to  have  been  one  of  great 
distress  and  scarcity  of  food  supplies  due  to  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
currency  and  prohibitive  prices.  The  authorities  of  Boston  were  forced 
to  take  drastic  measures  to  regulate  the  prices  of  provisions  and  almost  all 
other  commodities  as  well.  This  was  the  first  time,  records  show,  that 
shops  or  stalls  were  opened  in  any  other  part  of  the  town  except  the  market 
place  for  the  supplying  of  butcher's  meat.  Slaughter  houses  were  estab- 
lished for  the  accommodation  of  farmers  who  brought  their  cattle  from 
the  country  to  furnish  meat  for  the  inhabitants.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  selectmen  were  empowered  to  build  fish  stalls  near  the  market 
place  and  fix  the  prices  of  fish.    At  this  time  also  the  granary  was 
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set  apart  as  a  magazine  or  general  store  for  the  sale  of  groceries 
and  provisions  at  regulated  retail  prices. 

From  time  immemorial,  wherever  people  of  any  tribe  or  nationality 
have  gathered  together  in  community  interests,  there  has  always  been  a 
market  place.  Boston  has  been  no  different.  It  has  always  had  a 
system  of  public  markets,  though  the  matter  of  maintenance  and  regula- 
tion has  been  more  or  less  an  indifferent  matter.  When  the  settlers  laid 
out  their  town,  the  lines  converged  or  centered  on  the  market  place. 

The  first  market  house  for  Boston  was  erected  in  1657  to  1658  at 
a  cost  of  $3,500  provided  by  private  contributions.  In  1733,  market 
houses  were  built  in  Dock  square  and  at  the  North  and  South  Ends. 
Those  at  the  North  and  South  Ends  did  not  long  survive,  but  the  prin- 
cipal market  place  remained  at  the  head  of  Town  Dock,  where  Peter 
Faneuil  offered  in  1740  to  build  a  market  house  if  the  town  would  pro- 
vide for  its  maintenance  and  regulation.  This  new  market  house  was 
opened  in  1742  and  named  Faneuil  Hall.  The  building  was  rebuilt  in 
1762  to  1763  after  destruction  by  fire.  In  1805  it  was  enlarged  and  a 
third  story  added  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

In  1826  the  new  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  better  known  today  as  Quincy 
Hall  Market,  was  opened.  For  many  years  following,  the  market  under 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  old  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  was  discontinued,  but  in 
1858  was  reopened  and  its  stalls  have  been  leased  to  market  men  from 
time  to  time  ever  since.  Faneuil  Hall,  to  the  outside  world,  is  better 
known  as  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  than  as  a  market  place.  Both  market 
houses  are  of  the  enclosed  type  containing  permanent  stalls  with  cellars 
beneath.  The  Quincy  Market  is  of  granite  and  two  stories  high,  535 
feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  Its  second  story  is  occupied  by  offices.  The 
original  cost  of  the  building  was  $150,000.  Since  then  for  alterations 
and  repairs  there  have  been  spent  nearly  $300,000. 

As  compared  with  many  other  large  American  cities  and  some  on 
the  Continent  abroad,  Boston  has  been  very  lax  in  municipal  efforts  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  food  for  her  inhabitants.  Several  influences  operate 
to  make  this  so.  If  the  city  undertook  honestly,  fairly,  and  positively 
to  bring  consumer  and  producer  in  closer  touch,  the  one  big  stone  wall 
standing  in  the  way  would  be  the  middleman  or  commission  merchant 
who  operates  and  controls  the  storage  warehouses,  and  the  big  meat  con- 
trolling interests  of  the  Middle  West,  the  packing  interests.  These  have 
such  a  throttling  grip  on  the  city's  business  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  relief  for  the  populace  without  their  consent  or  co-operation,  and 
the  rule  of  business  with  them  seems  to  be  "get  it  all." 

These  interests  stand  as  a  club  over  both  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer in  Boston,  and  whenever  the  club  is  swung,  the  one  most  hurt  is 
the  consumer.  As  Boston  grew  in  numbers  and  mouths,  and  her  farmers 
and  nearby  producers  diminished,  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that 
there  should  spring  up  in  the  city's  midst  the  middleman  —  the  com- 
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mission  merchant.  Boston  had  to  be  fed.  There  was  a  demand  for  food 
from  the  western  zones.  There  had  to  be  a  centralized  system  of  hand- 
ling for  economical  distribution. 

The  great  packing  houses  established  their  agencies.  The  great 
vegetable  and  fruit  growers  sought  agencies  in  the  form  of  commission 
men,  and  the  poultry,  butter  and  egg  men,  and  dairy  engineers  founded 
the  storage  warehouses.  These  agencies,  by  their  very  size  and  magni- 
tude of  operations,  were  in  position  not  only  to  freeze  out  and  scare 
away  from  the  field  local  producers  but  to  drive  them  entirely  out  of 
the  business,  if  they  so  decided.  In  addition  to  that,  they  became  the 
arbiters  of  prices  paid  and  prices  received  for  what  they  furnished. 

Most  of  Boston,  being  concerned  only  with  a  satisfactory  supply 
for  its  stomach,  so  long  as  the  prices  were  anywhere  within  reach,  has 
been  willing  to  allow  the  condition,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  grow.  Hence, 
what  were  once  looked  upon  as  merely  adjuncts  have  become  largely 
necessities  so  far  as  food  supply  is  concerned.  Whenever  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  rebel  against  the  exorbitance  of  prices  and  to  seek  means 
to  bring  them  down  to  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  householder,  there 
has  been  a  naturally  concerted  move  by  propaganda  and  other  means,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  grown  great  in  our  midst,  to  seek  to  offset  that. 

If  the  city  starts  any  active  move  for  the  aid  of  the  people,  there  is 
an  opposite  concerted  move  in  the  form  of  propaganda  and  agitation 
along  with  enough  of  a  drop  in  prices  to  mollify  enraged  public  senti- 
ment, and  the  move  usually  dies  aborning.  If  a  few  local  men  (indi- 
viduals in  the  confines  of  the  metropolitan  district)  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  butchering,  the  food  monopolists  inaugurate  a  system  of 
underselling,  or  of  boycotting,  those  retail  merchants  who  patronize 
them,  and  these  enterprising  citizens  find  themselves  in  the  financial 
cold.  If  farmers  seek  to  dispose  of  their  produce,  they  either  have  to 
sell  to  the  commission  houses  at  their  own  prices  or  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  the  meat  men.    This  is  also  true  of  the  fruit  and  fish  industry. 

That  the  people  of  Metropolitan  Boston  desire  to  secure  their  foods 
as  reasonably  as  possible  is  attested  to  every  market  day  and  Saturdays 
by  the  vast  crowds  that  journey  to  the  center  of  the  City  of  Boston  from 
all  sections,  even  as  far  away  as  Lynn  and  other  places  within  a  ten-mile 
radius,  for  the  savings  Boston's  market  districts  offer.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  Saturdays  from  100,000  to  150,000  persons  visit  Boston's  market 
district  and  bear  away  their  foods,  both  for  their  Sunday  dinners  and  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  week. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  by  all  investigators  of  the  subject,  that  the 
prices  for  foodstuffs  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  are  higher  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  This  is  very  largely  due,  investigation 
will  also  show,  to  the  grip  the  food  monopolists  have  on  the  city  and 
state  through  the  agencies  noted  above,  as  well  as  to  the  geographical 
location  of  Boston. 
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What  has  Boston  done  to  aid  its  citizens  to  get  cheaper  food?  It 
has  provided  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy  Markets,  put  these  places  under 
municipal  supervision  of  a  Superintendent  of  Markets,  and  established 
a  market  zone  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  places,  properly 
supervised  as  to  legal  and  health  regulations.  In  the  summer  in  several 
districts  there  have  been  open-air  markets  established. 

The  glaring  fault  to  be  found  with  the  general  system  is  that  the 
whole  is  left  under  the  domination  of  the  food  monopolists  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  The  meat  situation  is  under  the  domination  of  the 
great  packers.  These  not  only  supply  the  store  trade  of  the  city,  but 
also  the  occupants  of  stalls  in  the  markets  and  market  places  on 
adjoining  streets.  These  retailers  purchase  from  the  packers  at  fixed 
prices  and  regulated,  not  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  by  com- 
petition, but  by  boards  in  the  great  meat  producing  centers  of  the  Middle 
West. 

In  the  stalls  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy  Markets  are  sold,  almost 
exclusiveby,  the  higher  grades  of  meat  and  prices  are  likewise  higher.  In 
adjacent  markets  can  be  found  all  grades  of  meat  to  accommodate  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  various  customers.  In  general,  outside  retailers  buy 
from  the  commission  merchants  what  is  not  demanded  by  the  stores 
catering  to  an  exclusive  trade  and  such  grades  are  sold  to  the  great  cash 
and  carry  trade  that  comes  to  the  market. 

The  stalls  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy  Markets  are  let  on  ten- 
year  leases.  This  make  them  practically  retail  stores.  The  other  stalls 
along  various  streets  are  the  subject  of  rentals  and  leases  from  and  by 
private  concerns.  The  pushcarts  are  allotted  space,  after  being  licensed 
by  the  state  and  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Markets,  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the  Health  Department, 
and  the  Police. 

At  present,  the  market  situation  is  so  nearly  a  closed  corporation 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  an  adequate  means  of  lowering  food 
costs  without  heroic  measures.  If  Boston  rebels  too  hard  against 
conditions,  the  citizens  of  Boston  are  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
food  barons  that  they  can  be  starved  into  submission  to  almost  any 
prices  chosen  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Boston  cries  aloud  for  relief.  There  is  but  one  sure  method  of  relief 
aDd  that  would  have  to  be  persisted  in  over  a  period  of  several  years  along 
with  determined  advertising  and  co-operation  between  municipal  author- 
ities and  the  farmers  and  producers  adjacent  to  the  city.  The  surest 
method  of  relief  would  be  the  establishment  of  smaller  municipal  markets 
in  various  thickly  settled  districts,  not  on  the  plan  of  the  Faneuil  Hall 
and  Quincy  Markets,  or  the  open  air,  good  weather,  summer  markets, 
but  on  the  plan  of  successful  municipal  markets  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 
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In  other  cities  where  the  public  market  is  successful,  the  procedure 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  followed  in  Boston.  In  those  cities  the  farmers 
visit  the  market  places  during  the  early  portions  of  the  day,  sell  to  the 
public  at  retail  prices  fixed  according  to  the  cost  to  him  in  producing,  and 
when  the  public  buying  lulls,  disposes  of  the  remainder  of  his  cargo  at 
whatever  prices  he  may  obtain  from  the  commission  or  wholesale  market. 
Often  the  commission  man  visits  the  public  market  and  buys  for  delivery 
what  the  farmer  has  to  sell. 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  New 
Orleans  offer  specific  examples  of  public  markets,  established  by  municipal 
funds  and  serving  the  public  successfully.  In  these  cities  rental  of  stalls 
is  on  a  three-months',  six- months',  or  annual  basis,  subject  to  renewals  at 
will  of  the  public  officials  in  charge.  A  nominal  sum  is  charged  for  privi- 
leges. Butcher  stalls  and  produce  stalls  are  under  the  same  scheme. 
Street  space  for  teams  and  trucks  is  also  controlled.  The  city  govern- 
ment provides  the  rules  and  regulations  to  which  the  market  men  must 
live  if  they  expect  to  continue  to  do  business  at  the  public  markets.  They 
aim  only  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  City  of  Columbus  has  three  public  markets.  Cincinnati  has 
four  municipal  markets,  Cleveland  has  three,  and  Detroit  two.  Cin- 
cinnati public  markets  date  as  far  back  as  1802,  when  one  was  established 
in  Pearl  street.  The  other  markets  followed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
city  expanded.  These  bring  the  producer  in  direct  contact  with  the 
purchaser,  and  as  competition  is  established,  the  consumer  gets  the 
benefit  of  reduced  prices.  Report  shows  all  the  markets  well  patronized, 
with  the  Findlay  Market  in  the  congested  district  of  the  city  patronized 
by  from  40,000  to  50,000  people  each  Saturday. 

Sixth  and  Court  Street  Markets  are  in  the  central  business  section, 
Findlay  Market  is  in  the  northern  business  section,  and  Pearl  Street 
Market  in  the  southern  section.  At  three  of  these  places  is  located  a 
building  occupied  by  meat,  butter  and  eggs,  and  fish  dealers,  and  adjacent 
to  these  are  curb  markets  occupied  by  gardeners,  farmers,  and  hucksters. 
Hucksters  in  Sixth,  Findlay,  and  Court  Street  Markets  pay  a  license  fee 
of  $25  per  year.  In  Pearl  street  the  fee  is  $15  per  year.  Stands  are 
3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long.  Market  houses  are  about  500  feet  long,  each 
building  containing  sixty-four  stalls,  10  by  6  feet.  Findlay  and  Sixth 
Street  Market  stalls  rent  for  $150  per  year,  and  Pearl  street  stalls  for 
$75  per  year. 

Farmers  are  given  free  market  space.  The  employees  of  the  markets 
are  two  assistant  market  masters  and  nine  watchmen.  Markets  are 
regulated  by  ordinances  of  the  city  and  are  under  supervision  by  the 
Board  of  Health  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and  salable  goods,  and  the 
operation  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property. 
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Cleveland  has  three  public  markets:  Central  Market,  Broadway 
Market,  and  West  Side  Market.  Central  and  Broadway  Markets 
operate  three  days  a  week,  while  the  West  Hide  Market  operates  four 
days  a  week.  They  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Markets  who  in  turn  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Parks  and 
Public  Property.  Rentals  and  occupancy  are  under  rigid  set  of  rules 
enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Markets  and  rents  are  due  quarterly  in 
advance.    All  market  tenants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Chicago  has  had  an  interesting  experience  with  public  markets.  In 
1915  the  city  built  a  municipal  market  building  and  operated  it  for  a 
number  of  years.  That  venture  was  discontinued,  however.  Street 
markets  are  still  in  vogue,  the  most  successful  of  which  are  the  West 
Randolph  Street  Market  and  the  Maxwell  Street  Market.  At  each  loca- 
tion a  market  master  is  employed  by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  renting 
space  on  the  streets  to  farmers  who  come  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  public, 
middleman,  pushcart  men  and  peddlers. 

Japan  is  having  an  interesting  experience  in  the  matter  of  municipal 
markets.  Like  all  other  countries,  particularly  during  the  period  of 
the  World  War,  Japanese  citizens  found  themselves  staggering  under 
the  burdens  inflicted  by  the  profiteers  and  private  food  monopolists. 
There  was  a  great  cry  for  relief  and  the  populace  all  over  Japan  began 
to  murmur  threateningly.  There  could  be  secured  no  relief  through 
appeal  to  the  food  barons. 

The  municipal  officials  of  Osaka  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
municipal  markets  where  the  populace  could  come  and  buy  direct  from 
the  farmers.  At  first  there  were  but  four  markets  established.  The 
result  was  so  generally  satisfactory  that  the  authorities  were  speedily 
prompted  to  enlarge  these  four  and  establish  others.  Now  the 
municipal  retail  markets  number  forty-three,  according  to  most  recent 
authorities. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  retail  markets,  Osaka  has  now 
established  a  central  wholesale  municipal  market,  which  is  being  enor- 
mously enlarged.  Enlargements  will  not  be  completed  before  1928, 
according  to  present  plans.  The  movement  started  in  Osaka  has  been 
and  is  being  copied  in  all  the  other  large  cities  of  Japan,  and,  in  operation, 
American  cities,  particularly  Boston,  might  well  copy  and  adopt  some 
of  the  excellent  features  of  the  Japanese  system  of  management  and 
control. 

From  a  comparative  study  of  the  market  situation  in  Boston  and 
other  large  cities,  the  conclusion  may  readily  be  drawn  that  it  is  possible 
for  municipal  markets  to  be  conducted  at  a  great  saving  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  and  at  no  serious  inconvenience  to  the  producers  or  the  big 
commission  and  wholesale  houses. 

What  is  needed  is  a  broad-minded  view  of  the  entire  subject,  an 
awakening  to  a  deeper  sense  of  those  impulses  that  build  or  create  public 
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spirit.  A  new  system  of  rentals  of  the  stalls  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy 
Markets  would  have  to  be  introduced.  Better  conveniences  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  outlying  congested  districts,  preferably  small 
market  houses,  and  notices  of  the  desire  and  determination  of  Boston 
to  provide  suitable  conveniences  for  farmers  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to 
display  and  sell  their  wares  to  the  public  distributed  throughout  the 
wide  area  over  which  garden  truck,  fruits  and  produce  may  be  raised. 
This  would  provide  great  incentive  for  the  farmers  and  would  serve  to 
cheapen  foodstuffs  for  the  average  citizen  by  inducing  him  to  follow  the 
cash-and-carry  plan,  particularly  since  the  automobile  truck  has  eliminated 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  ever  before  the  objectionable  elements  of 
time  and  distance  from  producing  points  to  market. 

The  high  cost  of  living  embodies  three  important  factors:  food, 
service,  and  credit.  The  public  market  should  aim  to  lessen  the  cost, 
preserve  the  service,  and  allow  a  proper  profit.  Public  markets  have 
failed  of  their  purpose  by  lack  of  supply  rather  than  lack  of  demand. 
There  is  a  tremendous  demand  and  an  enormous  buying  power  for  food  in 
Boston.  Encouragement  of  the  local  farmers  and  producers  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  start  a  movement  toward  lower  food  costs.  When  Boston 
awakes  to  these  facts  and  public  spirit  is  aroused,  food  costs  will  come 
down,  all  in  the  community  will  prosper,  and  the  citizens  will  be  happy, 
but  not  until  then. 

Appended  is  a  table  of  earnings  and  expenditures  of  Faneuil  Hall 
and  Quincy  Markets  in  the  past  five  years. 


Year. 

1920-  1921 

1921-  1922 

1922-  1923 

1923-  1924 

1924-  1925 


Earnings.  Expenditures. 


$183,211  95 
148,299  64 
148,132  74 
149,075  09 
148.258  93 


S13.677  41 
13,691  03 
15,457  25 
15,444  65 
16,106  38 
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RAILROAD   AND   STEAMSHIP  TERMINAL   FACILITIES  OF 
METROPOLITAN  BOSTON. 

Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning. 
Henry  I.  Harriman,  Chairman. 
A.  C.  Ratshesky.  Everett  E.  Stone. 

Ralph  S.  Bauer.  Frank  G.  Hall. 

Richard  K.  Hale.  Francis  E.  Slattery. 

The  General  Court  of  1924  passed  the  following  resolve: 

Chapter  38. 

Resolve  Providing  for  an  Investigation  by  the  Division  of 
Metropolitan  Planning  of  the  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Terminal  Facilities  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 
Resolved,  That  the  division  of  metropolitan  planning  of  the  metro- 
politan district  commission  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  the 
railroad  and  steamship  terminal  facilities,  including  piers,  of  the 
metropolitan  district;  to  consider  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
are  now  used  and  any  increased  efficiency  which  can  be  gained  by 
better  co-ordination  of  their  use;  to  determine  the  source  and  desti- 
nation of  freight  passing  through  the  various  railroad  and  steamship 
terminals  of  said  district,  and  the  decrease  in  amount  of  carting 
which  can  be  brought  about  by  the  delivery  of  freight  at  terminal 
in  said  district  nearer  to  its  destination;  and  in  general  to  report 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  terminal 
facilities  and  piers  of  the  metropolitan  district  and  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  Said  division  shall  report  its  recommendations,  together 
with  drafts  of  legislation  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  to  the  general 
court  by  filing  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives 
on  or  before  October  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Approved  May  16,  1924. 

In  conformity  with  that  resolve,  this  division  respectfully  submits 
its  report. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of  the  resolve  are  very  broad 
and  call  for  a  study  of  both  the  pier  and  harbor  facilities  of  the  port 
and  also  its  railroad  terminals.  The  division  is  also  instructed  to  study 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  present  port  and  terminal  facilities  are 
used  and  to  recommend  such  additions  or  changes  as  are  deemed  wise. 
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The  report  called  for  is  of  such  scope  that  the  division  deemed 
it  wise  to  employ  expert  assistance  both  in  the  collection  of  facts  and 
figures  and  their  analyses.  It  secured  the  services  of  Col.  Charles  R. 
Gow,  an  engineer  of  high  standing  and  a  man  familiar  with  Boston's 
port  and  terminal  problems.  Colonel  Gow  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
year  in  the  study  of  the  problem  and  his  report  from  which  we  quote 
extensively  is  attached  as  an  appendix.  The  division  has  itself  made 
many  studies  of  port  problems  and  submits  its  conclusions  herewith. 

The  Port  of  Boston  has  been  the  subject  of  many  studies  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  twenty-three  reports  having  been  submitted  in 
twenty-seven  years.  The  existing  bibliography  of  those  inquiries  is  now 
most  voluminous,  but  the  several  investigations  have  been  far  from 
unanimous  in  their  conclusions,  and  but  few  of  their  recommendations 
have  ever  reached  the  final  stage  of  public  adoption. 

Belt  lines,  tunnels  between  terminals,  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  waterfront  properties,  additional  piers  and  docks,  carfloats  and 
lighterage  systems,  unified  railroad  terminals,  uniform  railroad  rates  to 
all  piers  and  many  other  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  and  each 
of  these  suggestions  has  had  its  strong  adherents  and^equally  earnest 
opponents. 

It  has  seemed  to  this  division  that  the  general  study  could  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  to  wit : 

(a)    A  study  of  the  pier  and  harbor  facilities  and 

(6)    A  study  of  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroads. 

Under  both  subdivisions,  studies  have  been  made  (1)  of  the  present 
physical  facilities  themselves  and  (2)  of  the  business  now  handled  by 
these  facilities  and  the  reasonable  prospect  for  increase  in  the  amount 
of  business  handled. 

Harbor  Facilities  and  Their  Use. 

Boston  is  built  on  a  series  of  peninsulas  and  possesses  both  an  inner 
and  an  outer  harbor  of  splendid  depth  and  of  adequate  size  to  accommo- 
date the  greatest  possible  volume  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
Because  of  this  irregular  and  indented  shore  line,  it  possesses  a  total 
waterfront  nearly  116  miles  in  length  obviously  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  in  actual  use  for  commercial  purposes. 

Studies  show  that  there  are  at  present  in  Boston  Harbor  approxi- 
mately 222  separate  and  distinct  piers  with  a  berthing  space  aggregating 
124,000  feet  in  length.  Of  these  piers,  15  are  used  by  the  government; 
9  by  the  City  of  Boston;  11  are  used  as  tie-ups  for  idle  vessels:  and  19 
are  substantially  abandoned.  Eliminating  these  54  wharves,  leaves  lbS 
wharves  which  are  used  more  or  less  actively  for  the  loading  and  dis- 
charging of  cargoes.  Only  13  of  these  168  piers  are  used  exclusively 
for  foreign  commerce;  5  others  are  used  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce;   and  12  are  operated  as  regular  terminals  for  established 
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coastwise  lines.  These  30  piers  handle  all  of  the  general  business  which 
passes  through  the  port.  The  remaining  138  piers  are  owned  by  private 
concerns  which  are  using  their  wharfage  facilities  exclusively  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  enterprises.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  total  water-borne  commerce  of  the  port,  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  is  handled  by  the  30  general  piers,  82  per  cent  being  handled 
at  private  wharves. 

A  study  of  the  business  handled  by  the  30  general  piers  indicates 
no  present  congestion.  In  fact,  few  of  these  piers  are  now  used  to  their 
full  capacity,  many,  in  fact,  being  used  at  a  very  low  percentage  of  their 
ability  to  handle  freight.  Only  once  in  recent  years  has  there  been  any 
serious  congestion,  to  wit  in  1922,  and  then  the  congestion  was  not  due 
to  inadequate  piers  but  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation companies  to  take  freight  from  the  piers  as  rapidly  as  it  should 
have  been  handled. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Boston  is  lacking  in  modern  piers,  capable 
of  handling  large  volumes  of  freight  at  reasonable  cost.  The  Common- 
wealth Pier,  the  new  Army  Base,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Piers  in 
East  Boston  are  all  modern  and  efficient  and  are  capable  of  handling  a 
much  greater  volume  of  business  than  is  now  passing  through  them.  We 
do,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  in  Boston,  New  York, 
or  in  any  of  our  large  ports  have  labor-saving  devices  been  installed  to 
handle  general  cargo  upon  the  piers  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  use 
in  the  most  modern  piers  of  foreign  ports.  The  port  which  first  installs 
additional  labor-saving  devices  may  well  attract  commerce  to  itself. 

This  division  is  of  the  opinion  that  until  there  is  a  much  greater 
volume  of  business  to  be  handled  by  the  general  piers  of  the  harbor  than 
is  now  handled,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  construction  of  additional 
piers  except  as  certain  steamship  lines  or  industries  may  desire  piers  of  a 
particular  construction  or  located  in  a  particular  place  to  best  handle 
their  own  business.  The  Port  of  Boston  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
largest  dry-dock  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  it  has  several  shipyards  with 
ample  facilities  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  vessels. 

"When  additional  piers  or  other  harbor  facilities  are  required,  there 
are  numerous  excellent  sites  either  in  South  Boston  on  the  common- 
wealth's land,  at  the  Calf  Pasture  in  Dorchester  Bay,  on  the  East  Boston 
flats  which  have  recently  been  filled  in  by  the  commonwealth,  along 
Atlantic  avenue  on  the  general  lines  proposed  in  the  Frederick  W.  Cowie 
report  to  the  committee  that  recently  investigated  the  New  England 
railroads,  on  the  Mystic  river,  or  along  the  present  East  Boston  water- 
front.   Railroad  connections  can  be  built  to  all  of  these  sites. 

This  division  does  not  suggest  any  definite  location  for  the  next 
public  piers  which  may  be  required  as  in  its  opinion  such  additional  piers 
are  not  required  at  present  and  altered  conditions  might  well  reverse 
any  judgment  rendered  at  this  time.    Whenever  additional  piers  are 
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constructed,  railroad  connections  to  them  and  adequate  facilities  for 
handling  freight  by  vehicles  will  be  important  factors. 

The  Port  of  Boston  is  also  fortunate  in  having  many  locations  on 
tide-water  where  manufacturing  concerns  and  industrial  enterprises  can 
be  established  and  private  wharves  constructed  with  adequate  rail  con- 
nections, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  now  under  con- 
struction along  the  waterfront  of  the  port  three  particularly  important 
private  developments,  to  wit:  The  Ford  Plant  in  Somerville,  the  new 
blast  furnace  of  the  Mystic  Iron  Works  in  Everett,  and  the  modern 
lumber  yards  and  piers  of  the  Terminal  Wharf  and  Railroad  Warehouse 
Company  in  Charlestown.  These  three  enterprises  represent  the  invest- 
ment of  many  millions  of  dollars  along  the  waterfront. 

The  real  problem  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is  the  problem  of  securing 
more  business  to  use  its  natural  advantages  and  man-made  facilities.  A 
chart  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  is  presented 
herewith  showing  the  volume  of  business  which  is  being  handled,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  inbound  and  outbound. 

This  twenty-year  analysis  of  the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  port 
shows  that  the  average  annual  commerce  amounts  to  about  nine  million 
six  hundred  thousand  tons.  Of  this  total,  foreign  commerce  amounts 
to  a  little  over  two  million  tons  and  domestic  commerce  a  little  over 
seven  million  tons.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  since  1919  the  total 
amount  of  commerce  has  steadily  increased,  reaching  in  1923  a  total  of 
fifteen  million  tons,  of  which  three  and  one-half  million  tons  were  foreign 
commerce  and  eleven  and  one-half  million  domestic.  These  figures 
indicate  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  the  growth  of  domestic  commerce  being  parti- 
cularly encouraging. 

New  England  is  one  of  the  primary  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
United  States  but  it  produces  within  its  limits  little  of  the  raw  material 
which  its  manufacturing  concerns  use.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  tonnage  of  foreign  and  domestic  receipts  far  exceeds  the 
tonnage  of  shipments  and  that  the  chief  use  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is  for 
the  bringing  in  of  the  raw  materials  used  by  New  England  industries. 

Coal  and  oil  are  the  two  largest  items  of  inbound  commerce.  There 
are  also  brought  in  large  amounts  of  cotton  and  wool  for  textile  plants, 
hides  and  skins  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  raw  sugar  for'  local  re- 
fineries, jute  and  burlap  for  bagging  establishments,  pulp  and  pulpwood 
for  the  paper  business,  hemp  and  sisal  for  the  rope  business,  and  in  addi- 
tion such  items  as  chemicals,  lumber,  bauxite,  rubber,  china  clay,  and 
many  other  materials  which  enter  into  our  manufactured  products. 
There  are  also  large  receipts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  food  stuffs. 

In  estimating  the  probable  future  commerce  of  the  Port  of  Boston, 
we  must  remember  that  there  are  four  classes  of  commerce  to  be  con- 
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sidered  —  first,  inbound  domestic  commerce;  second,  outbound  domestic 
commerce;  third,  inbound  foreign  commerce;  and  fourth,  outbound  foreign 
commerce.  A  study  of  statistics  shows  that  since  the  close  of  the  war 
there  has  been  a  healthy  increase  in  the  first  three  classes  of  commerce 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  increase  should  not  continue.  When, 
however,  we  consider  outbound  foreign  commerce,  we  find  that  it  has 
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long  been  the  least  in  tonnage  of  the  four  classes  of  commerce  and  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  and  the  reasons 
for  the  same  are  clearly  apparent.  Analysis  of  the  character  of  the  out- 
bound foreign  commerce  of  the  large  export  ports  of  the  country  indicates 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  New  York  each  of  such  ports  depends 
largely  for  its  volume  of  export  commerce  upon  one  or  more  primary 
bulk  commodities  which  originate  in  contiguous  territory;  for  example, 
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86  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Philadelphia  consist  of  coal,  coke,  oil,  grain, 
and  steel;  92  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Baltimore  is  made  up  of  the 
five  same  commodities;  cotton,  oil,  sulphur,  and  grain  constitute  9G 
per  cent  of  the  volume  of  exports  of  Galveston;  grain,  cotton,  oil,  lumber, 
and  tobacco  make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  New  Orleans: 
and  97  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Los  Angeles  consist  of  petroleum 
products.  With  the  single  exception  of  grain,  none  of  these  export 
commodities  could  normally  be  expected  to  move  in  quantity  through 
the  Port  of  Boston,  and  in  recent  years  the  export  flow  of  grain  has 
been  much  handicapped  by  the  differential  on  grain  in  favor  of  Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk,  and  Baltimore.  This  differential  was  granted  these 
ports  on  the  theory  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  grain  fields  of  the  west 
and,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  lower  rate,  but  while  nearer  the  grain  fields, 
they  are  farther  from  Liverpool  and  other  great  ports  to  which  export 
grain  is  sent.  LYitil  recently,  it  was  the  custom  of  vessels  leaving  from 
Boston  to  make  lower  ocean  rates  than  vessels  leaving  from  the  southern 
ports,  thus  in  part  at  least,  offsetting  the  rail  differential.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war,  however,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
backed  by  the  foreign  steamship  lines,  to  make  a  common  rate  on  grain 
from  all  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Europe  and  this  has  resulted  in  the 
rail  differential  against  Boston  becoming  a  serious  handicap  in  the  move- 
ment of  grain  through  the  port.  Accordingly  we  commend  most  heartily 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  under  the  leadership  of  the  Maritime 
Association  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  grain 
differential  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia. 

Much  of  the  grain  which  moves  through  North  Atlantic  ports  comes 
by  water  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  rail  to  the  ports.  The  distance  from 
Buffalo  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  is  not  mark- 
edly different  and  we  can  certainly  see  no  reason  why  the  two  latter  ports 
should  enjoy  a  differential  on  ex-lake  gram.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its 
recent  decision  included  a  dictum  that  the  railroads  should  put  into  effect 
equal  rates  for  ex-lake  grain  to  the  four  important  North  Atlantic  ports. 
If  the  railroads  do  not  do  so  of  their  own  accord,  the  Maritime  Association 
will  undoubtedly  bring  action  to  secure  a  definite  order  on  this  matter. 
We  also  commend  the  efforts  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
senators  to  provide  for  uniform  through  rates  on  grain  from  western 
points  to  Europe.  What  our  grain  shippers  are  interested  in  is  not  the 
rail  rate  or  the  ocean  rate  but  the  combined  through  rate  and  it  is  logical 
that  the  combined  rail  and  steamship  mileage  from  the  origin  of  grain  to 
its  final  destination  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
rate.  We  are  confident  that  if  either  the  differential  can  be  abolished  or 
uniform  through  rates  established,  Boston  will  again  secure  a  reasonable 
share  of  export  grain.  We  are  not  necessarily  concerned  that  a  huge 
volume  of  grain  should  flow  through  the  Port  of  Boston  but  we  are  deeply 
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concerned  that  enough  grain  should  reach  Boston  to  furnish  bulk  cargo  to 
vessels  carrying  export  freight.  Vessels  cannot  sail  loaded  solely  with 
shoos  and  cotton  cloth  and  other  articles  that  are  manufactured  in  New 
England.    They  need  also  bulk  cargo  for  the  hold. 

We  think  it  also  proper  to  point  out  the  factors  that  are  tending  to 
throw  very  large  volumes  of  grain  exports  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans 
on  the  south  and  to  Montreal  on  the  north.    New  Orleans  and  Galveston 
are  the  closest  ports  to  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Middle  West  and  the  railroads  running  from  the  central  wheat  belt  to  the 
gulf  ports  have  neither  the  length  of  haul,  congestion  of  traffic,  nor  the 
grades  of  the  railroads  running  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports.    These  are 
important  factors  leading  to  the  low  rail  rates  to  these  two  southern  ports 
which  more  than  offset  the  naturally  higher  steamship  rate  from  those 
points  to  Europe.    On  the  other  hand,  wheat  from  the  northwest  and 
Canada  can  be  most  cheaply  carried  by  lake  vessels  from  the  head  of  the 
lakes  to  Buffalo  and,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Welland  Canal  two  years 
hence,  these  lake  vessels  can  carry  their  grain  to  a  point  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  within  100  miles  of  ocean-borne  traffic  at  Montreal.    It  should  fur- 
ther be  noted  that  the  100-mile  span  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  between 
Ogdensburg  or  Prescott  and  Montreal,  has  a  depth  of  14  feet  and,  while 
a  large  lake  vessel  cannot  proceed  directly  to  Montreal,  it  can  at  Ogdens- 
burg or  Prescott  discharge  its  cargo  onto  barges  carrying  3,000  tons  which 
can  cheaply  and  quickly  carry  it  from  this  new  foot  of  the  lakes  to  Mon- 
treal.   The  present  water  and  rail  rate  for  grain  from  the  head  of  the 
lakes  to  Boston  and  New  York  varies  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-two 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.    With  the  completion  of  the  Welland  Canal 
and  the  use  of  the  existing  14-foot  channel  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Ogdensburg  or  Prescott  and  Montreal,  it  is  estimated  that  the  all-water 
grain  rate  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  tidewater  will  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  cents.    This  is  a  natural  handicap  which  the  Atlantic  ports  can- 
not overcome  during  the  open  season  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  Boston  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice  for  five 
months  in  the  year  and  Boston  is  one  of  the  nearest  ports  to  which  grain 
can  be  sent  irom  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  river.    It  is,  of  course,  natural 
that  Canada  should  divert  as  much  of  this  winter  grain  to  her  own 
ports  as  is  possible  but  there  will  always  be  substantial  volumes  of  this 
grain  which  should  be  secured  by  the  Port  of  Boston. 

One  further  point  should  be  recognized,  to  wit,  that  the  exportable 
surplus  of  grain  from  the  United  States  is  steadily  declining  because  of 
continually  increasing  home  consumption.  This  year  out  of  a  total 
wheat  crop  of  650,000,000  bushels,  it  is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
will  require  600,000,000  bushels  for  home  consumption  and  will  have  a 
surplus  of  less  than  50,000,000  bushels  for  export  and  there  are  many 
experts  who  believe  that  within  a  relatively  few  years  this  country  will 
have  ceased  to  be  an  exporter  of  grain.    This,  however,  is  not  true  of 
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Canada  which  may  for  many  decades  be  expected  to  have  a  huge  volume 
of  exportable  grain  and  Boston  is  well  situated  to  secure  the  overflow 
grain  from  Canada  which  does  not  pass  out  of  Montreal  by  water. 

We  believe  that  outbound  and  inbound  domestic  commerce  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  volume  and.  importance  and  with  the  growth  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industries  we  may  well  expect  an  increase  in  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  Boston  will  secure  the  ton- 
nage of  outbound  foreign  commerce  which  may  be  expected  by  those 
ports  which  are  close  to  the  sources  of  origin  of  the  great  bulk  commodi- 
ties that  are  sent  abroad. 

All  in  all,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  situation  of  the  port.  New  Eng- 
land is  essentially  a  manufacturing  center  and  its  success  will  depend 
largely  upon  its  ability  to  secure  raw  materials  at  reasonable  prices.  We, 
therefore,  believe  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  port  and  far  from  feeling  discouraged  because  of  the  falling 
off  in  exports,  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  increasing  use  of  the  port 
for  domestic  commerce  and  import  foreign  commerce.  We  also  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  very  many  new  industries  will  be  located  along 
the  extensive  waterfront  of  Boston  Harbor  availing  themselves  of  its 
facilities  for  water-borne  commerce  and  utilizing  the  skilled  labor  which 
abounds  in  New  England.  The  establishment  of  such  industries  will 
insure  a  use  of  the  port  that  is  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  unfavorable 
freight  rates. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  modern  lumber  wharf  and  lumber 
yard  which  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Terminal  Wharf  and  Railroad 
Warehouse  Company  in  Charlestown  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  82,000,000. 
This  enterprise  is  the  result  of  Yankee  initiative  and  enterprise.  We 
have  also  noted  the  new  blast  furnace  which  is  being  erected  on  the 
Mystic  to  use  water-borne  ore.  Again  Yankee  initiative  is  showing 
its  courage  in  going  ahead  with  a  new  enterprise  which  will  mean  much 
to  New  England.  Finally  we  note  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has 
selected  Boston  for  the  location  of  one  of  its  largest  assembling  and  manu- 
facturing plants.  All  of  these  are  indications  of  the  increasing  value 
and  the  increasing  use  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

We  are  also  very  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  large 
investment  by  private  interests  in  modern  piers,  warehouses,  and  facilities 
on  the  Calf  Pasture  on  Dorchester  Bay  if  the  government  will  dredge 
a  30-foot  channel  to  that  point.  The  cost  of  such  dredging  will  not  be 
excessive  and  it  is  a  form  of  government  encouragement  to  private  enter- 
prise which  we  can  strongly  commend. 

Terminal  Facilities  of  the  Railroads  axd  Their  Use. 

The  business  and  commercial  sections  of  the  City  of  Boston  are 
located  upon  four  peninsulas,  each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  other  by 
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navigable  streams.  As  a  consequence  of  this  most  unusual  physical 
situation,  co-ordination  between  the  several  water  and  railroad  terminals 
is  rendered  extremely  difficult. 

Three  different  railroads  serve  Boston,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  from  the  south  and  southwest,  the  Boston  &  Albany  from  the 
west,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  from  the  west,  northwest,  and  north.  The 
first  named  railroad  maintains  its  principal  freight  terminals  at  South 
Boston  and  supplies  direct  service  to  the  piers  and  wharves  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Boston  &  Albany  Road  maintains  yards  and 
freight  houses  in  the  city  proper,  but  its  water  treminal  is  located  in 
East  Boston  and  is  reached  from  its  main  line  by  a  circuitous  connection 
known  as  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
maintains  its  principal  delivery  yards  in  East  Cambridge,  Somerville, 
and  Charlestown,  and  serves  all  of  the  waterfront  property  of  the  Charles- 
town  peninsula. 

Physical  connections  between  the  three  New  England  railroads  exist 
at  a  large  number  of  points  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  interchange  cars  at  those  various 
connections,  but  the  chief  interchange  of  cars  takes  place  within  the 
terminal  territory  of  the  city,  where  are  located  the  chief  classification 
yards  of  the  various  railroads.  The  New  Haven  Railroad  has  its  chief 
classification  yard  in  South  Boston.  The  Boston  &  Albany  classification 
yard  is  located  in  the  Allston  section;  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  Cambridge 
and  Somerville.  Interchange  between  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine  is  made  over  the  Union  Freight  Railroad  on  Atlantic  avenue 
and  substantially  all  of  this  interchange  is  made  at  night.  Interchange 
between  the  Albany  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  made  over  the  Grand 
Junction  Railroad  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  Inter- 
change between  the  Albany  and  the  New  Haven  is  made  through  the 
South  Station  and,  therefore,  largely  at  night.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  both  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  Union  Freight  Railroad  serve 
local  industries  along  their  lines  and  their  usefulness  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  interchange  of  freight  between  the  various  railroads  entering 
the  city. 

The  present  situation  so  far  as  the  location  of  railroad  terminals  is 
concerned  is  not  ideal  and  undoubtedly  if  it  were  possible  to  rebuild  the 
terminal  facilities,  different  locations  would  be  selected  and  the  layout 
Mould  be  different.  To  make  changes  now,  however,  would  require  an 
enormous  expenditure  which  could  not  possibly  be  justified  by  any 
results  which  can  be  anticipated.  An  examination  of  the  records  shows 
that  except  in  times  of  very  great  stress,  interchange  between  the  various 
railroad  terminals  is  effected  promptly  and  without  undue  delay.  This 
interchange  service  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  two  years 
and  we  can  find  no  present  justification  for  the  construction  of  an  inner 
belt  line. 
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Under  present  regulations,  a  shipper  or  consignee  located  within  the 
Boston  switching  district  may  receive  or  ship  a  car  of  freight  over  any 
of  the  three  railroads  without  paying  any  additional  charge  for  the  switch- 
ing of  the  car  from  one  road  to  the  other,  provided  the  car  is  destined  to 
or  received  from  a  point  west  of  the  Hudson  river  or  west  of  Montreal. 
In  such  an  event,  the  railroad  which  provides  the  long  haul  absorbs  the 
expense  of  the  switching  charge.  Cars  whose  origin  or  destination  is 
east  of  the  Hudson  river  or  Montreal  pay  a  switching  charge  of  five 
dollars  per  car  if  the  car  is  shifted  from  one  railroad  to  the  other,  but 
we  find  that  only  27  per  cent  of  the  73,000  cars  annually  interchanged 
by  the  railroads  in  the  Boston  district  are  obliged  to  pay  this  switching 
charge.  In  other  words,  the  total  cost  to  the  shippers  of  Boston  for  the 
interchange  of  cars  is  less  than  8100,000. 

There  are  many  desirable  improvements  which  should  be  made  in  the 
terminal  facilities  and  the  classification  yards  of  the  railroads  entering 
Boston.  Among  these  needed  changes  is  the  completion  of  a  modern 
classification  yard  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  at  Southampton  street. 
This  work  was  begun  several  years  ago  but  has  not  been  completed 
because  of  the  cost  entailed.  Officials  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  expect 
that  the  yard  will  be  finished  at  an  early  date.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
that  the  platforms  of  the  freight  houses  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  are 
not  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  of  ''dump  service"  for  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  shippers  if  freight  destined  for  any  place  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  could  be  delivered  at  one  or  more  central  points, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  truck  moving  from  place  to  place  to 
deliver  goods  destined  for  different  localities. 

Similarly  the  Boston  &  Maine  yards  are  badly  in  need  of  complete 
re-arrangement,  and  new  classification  yards  and  modern  freight  houses 
are  required.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  fully  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity for  these  changes.  It  is  having  the  necessary  plans  made,  and  we 
are  informed  that  these  improvements  will  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
funds  can  be  found  to  cover  their  cost.  When  the  new  freight  houses 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  are  finished,  "dump  deliver}'"  will  be 
possible  and  a  vast  amount  of  trucking  will  be  obviated. 

The  classification  yards  and  the  freight  houses  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  are  now  serving  the  public  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner. 
Some  changes  are  undoubtedly  desirable  but  in  general  the  terminal 
facilities  of  this  road  are  good. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  interchange  between  the  railroads  would 
be  facilitated  if  float  bridges  were  constructed  and  cars  interchanged  by 
carfloat.  This  method  is  much  used  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  is 
necessary  because  of  the  geographical  situation  of  that  city,  but  an  examin- 
ation of  New  Y^ork's  cost  records  indicates  that  the  expense  of  inter- 
change by  carfloat  is  more  than  by  our  connecting  railroads  and,  as  the 
interchange  between  the  three  railroads  in  Boston  is  less  than  250  cars  a 
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day,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  establishment  of  a  carfloat  system  is 
warranted  at  this  time.  If,  in  the  future,  the  interchange  between  the 
railroads  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcrowd  the  present  connect- 
ing lines,  then  relief  can  be  had  by  this  means. 

There  is  much  justifiable  complaint  of  the  way  cars  are  stored  by  the 
Union  Freight  Railroad  on  parts  of  Atlantic  avenue.  This  matter  was 
taken  up  last  year  by  the  special  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
intermediate  thoroughfare  and,  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Union 
Freight  Railroad,  a  plan  was  worked  out  which  would  obviate  the  storing 
of  any  cars  on  Atlantic  avenue,  south  of  State  street.  As  the  entire 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  special  commission  for  further  study,  we 
hope  the  commission  will  renew  its  recommendations  as  to  Atlantic 
avenue,  and  we  heartily  recommend  such  legislation  as  is  needed  in  order 
that  this  plan  be  put  into  effect.  It  will  relieve  Atlantic  avenue  conges- 
tion and  materially  facilitate  the  movement  of  trucks  and  teams  between 
terminals. 

There  are  each  year  delivered  at  the  several  terminal  freight  houses 
in  Boston  approximately  1,900,000  tons  of  what  is  known  as  less  than 
carload  freight,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  shipments  insufficient  to  require 
the  use  of  an  entire  car.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  this  shipment  is 
outbound  and  one  third  inbound  and  practically  all  of  it  is  trucked  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  representing  in  the  aggregate  about  12,000  separate 
truck  movements  through  the  city  per  day.  This  situation  could  be 
substantially  helped  if  a  few  receiving  freight  stations  were  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  where  freight  from  the  vicinity  could  be  delivered, 
the  various  railroads  picking  up  the  freight  at  such  depots  and  themselves 
trucking  it  to  their  own  terminals.  For  instance,  if  such  depot  were 
established  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  in  the  South  Boston  district, 
the  manufacturers  of  that  district  could  deliver  their  freight  at  that  depot 
with  short  haul  and  without  passing  through  the  crowded  sections  of  the 
city.  The  freight  could  then  be  picked  up  by  large  trucks  fully  loaded 
and  carried  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Terminals.  This  plan  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  New  York  City  and  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a 
means  of  substantially  reducing  the  number  of  truck  movements  within 
the  crowded  sections  of  Old  Boston. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  recently  begun  store-door  delivery 
of  freight  using  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  largest  trucking  firms  of  the 
city  who  work  for  the  railroad  under  contract.  Store-door  delivery  is 
universally  used  in  England  where  it  meets  with  favor.  The  experiment 
in  Boston  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  say  definitely  that  it  is  entirely 
successful  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  experiment  with  much  promise  of 
economy  both  for  the  railroad  and  the  public  and  we  believe  that  the 
effort  should  be  carried  on  with  perseverance  in  the  hope  that  any 
obstacles  which  have  appeared  may  be  overcome,  the  transfer  of  freight 
quickened,  and  congestion  in  the  railroad  freight  houses  lessened. 
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Most  of  the  produce  consumed  in  the  Metropolitan  District  is  brought 
into  Boston  by  railroad  or  by  boat  and  loaded  and  trucked  to  the  whole- 
sale market  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  later  trucked  out  to  the  retail 
dealer.  This  results  in  an  enormous  volume  of  trucking  in  the  busiest 
section  of  the  city.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  Avould  be  extremely 
difficult  to  attempt  to  transfer  the  market  bodily  to  some  other  section 
of  the  city.  Such  a  transfer  would  result  in  a  vast  waste  of  capital 
already  invested  and  would  probably  result  in  a  great  depreciation  in 
land  values  in  that  section  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  relief  of  the  market 
district  should  be  brought  about  in  two  ways,  first  by  the  creation  of 
certain  wide  thoroughfares  to  give  better  ingress  and  egress.  A  very 
helpful  step  was  taken  last  year  in  the  authorization  of  the  widening  of 
Dock  square.  If  the  intermediate  thoroughfare  is  authorized,  it  will 
furnish  a  much  needed  wide  thoroughfare  on  the  other  side  of  the  market 
district  and  those  two  street  improvements  will  substantially  relieve  the 
congestion  in  the  market  district. 

As  a  second  step,  we  would  suggest  the  opening  of  branch  markets 
b}r  the  railroads,  one  in  Charlestown  and  one  in  South  Boston,  where 
carload  lots  of  produce  could  be  sold  without  the  necessity  of  teaming 
the  produce  into  the  city.  Already  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has 
established  such  a  fruit  auction  in  Charlestown.  It  is  also  possible  that 
in  conjunction  with  such  railroad  markets,  regular  branch  markets  could 
be  established  by  the  market  men  which  would  still  further  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  central  market. 

The  North  Station  is  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Charles  river,  the 
classification  yards  and  freight  houses  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  are  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  large  number  of 
tracks  carried  upon  piles,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  extremely  costly, 
varying  from  8200,000  to  8300,000  per  year.  It  would  effect  a  large 
saving  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  them 
in  the  construction  of  their  new  terminal  yards  and  freight  houses  if  the 
Charles  river  between  the  dam  and  the  Warren  Avenue  Bridge  could  be 
filled  with  the  exception  of  an  adequate  channel  for  boats  which  pass  up 
and  down  the  Charles.  This  would  include  also  the  filling  of  the  Millers 
liver  which  bisects  the  yards  of  the  railroad.  With  this  report,  we  have 
submitted  a  bill  providing  for  the  necessary  changes  in  the  harbor  line 
which  will  permit  this  area  to  be  filled  under  a  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  This  filling  which  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  railroad  will  involve  no  cost  to  the  commonwealth,  and  we  think  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  city. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  strongly  favor  the  filling  of  Fort  Point 
channel  above  the  Dorchester  Avenue  Bridge.  This  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  operating  four  existing  drawbridges, 
one  of  which  is  a  railroad  draw  the  opening  of  which  causes  frequent 
interruptions  to  the  service  over  the  Old  Colony  and  Midland  Divisions. 
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The  filling  of  this  channel  would  also  give  the  railroad  additional  space 
much  needed  for  yard  purposes. 

Before  the  filling  can  be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  condemn  a 
few  wharves  that  now  exist  along  this  channel  used  largely  for  the  trans- 
fer of  lumber  and  coal  and  to  arrange  for  the  drainage  that  empties  into 
that  channel.  The  abolition  of  the  Fort  Point  channel  will  also  make 
possible  a  physical  connection  between  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
and  the  New  Haven  Railroad  without  the  necessity  for  interchanging 
cars  through  the  South  Station.  It  will  also  furnish  a  large  area  for 
industrial  development  with  access  to  two  railroads  and  in  a  location 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  present  assessed  value  of  land  along 
the  Fort  Point  channel  is  about  $1.15  per  square  foot  and  in  our  opinion 
the  worth  of  the  land  created  would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  condemn- 
ing the  necessary  property  and  filling  the  channel.  We  understand  that 
a  study  of  this  matter  is  being  made  by  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board. 
Accompanying  this  report,  we  submit  a  bill  authorizing  the  change  of 
the  harbor  line  to  permit  filling  whenever  it  is  desired  to  proceed  with 
the  work. 

With  the  growth  of  the  motor,  freight  is  more  and  more  being 
handled  from  our  railroad  and  steamship  terminals  to  its  destination 
within  40  or  50  miles  of  the  city  by  truck,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
freight  received  over  the  wharves  of  the  city  is  now  sent  to  its  final 
destination  by  truck,  rather  than  by  train.  This  emphasizes  the  need 
of  street  improvements  in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city.  In  our 
opinion,  the  intermediate  thoroughfare  or  its  equivalent  is  now  greatly 
needed  to  relieve  congestion  and  reduce  delay  in  the  handling  of  freight 
between  terminals  and  in  the  downtown  section.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  an  elevated  roadway  over  Atlantic  avenue  should  be  con- 
structed to  connect  the  three  great  railroad  terminals  and  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  general  trucking  and  automobiling  along  the  water- 
front. There  can  be  no  question  that  such  an  elevated  roadway  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  metropolitan  Boston.  Our  engineers  state 
that  the  present  structure  can  be  converted  from  an  elevated  road  to  a 
roadway  at  reasonable  cost  or  that  the  elevated  structure  can  be  widened 
to  accommodate  both  trains  and  automobiles  without  undue  expense. 
We  do  not  at  this  time  make  any  definite  recommendations  that  such 
use  be  made  of  the  Atlantic  avenue  elevated,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  keen 
interest  to  this  division  and  will  be  given  close  and  intensive  study  in 
the  future. 

In  conjunction  with  the  terminal  situation  many  suggestions  of  a 
most  sweeping  nature  have  been  made  to  us,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
the  entire  waterfront  including  railroad  and  steamship  terminals  and 
their  control  and  operation  by  a  newly  created  "port  authority."  The 
cost  would  be  enormous  and  in  our  opinion  no  proof  has  been  presented 
that  such  a  sweeping  change  in  the  method  of  handling  the  port  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 
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It  has  also  been  argued  to  us  that  there  should  be  an  equalization 
in  pier  charges.  Freight  received  at  the  piers  and  reshipped  by  rail 
is  now  handled  without  pier  charge  or  with  only  a  nominal  pier  charge 
of  10  cents,  while  freight  received  at  the  piers  and  shipped  by  trucks 
pays  an  average  pier  charge  of  about  fifty  cents  per  ton.  This  seems 
to  us  a  clear  discrimination  against  home  consumption,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  pier  owners  take  means  to  adjust  this  inequality. 

Findings  and  Recommendations. 

1.  We  find  that  the  use  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is  continually  increas- 
ing and  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled  by  the  port  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  9.000.000  tons  per  year  over  a  period  of  twenty  years 
to  from  13.000.000  to  15.000.000  tons  per  year  in  the  last  four  years. 

2.  We  find  that  Boston  ranks  seventh  among  the  ports  of  the 
country  in  the  tonnage  handled;  that  it  ranks  third  in  the  value  of  the 
products  handled  and  that  it  ranks  second  in  tonnage  imported.  We 
also  find  that  new  industries  are  springing  up  along  the  harbor,  tne  new 
Ford  Plant  and  the  new  blast  furnace  on  the  Mystic  are  cases  in  instance. 
We  find  that  the  use  of  the  harbor  for  domestic  tonnage  far  exceeds 
its  use  for  foreign  tonnage  and  that  its  greatest  sen-ice  to  New  England 
is  in  the  facility  which  it  offers  to  New  England  industries  for  securing  the 
major  portion  of  their  raw  material  by  water  at  low  transportation  costs. 

3.  We  find  that  only  30  out  of  222  piers  are  used  for  general  shipping 
purposes,  the  remaining  piers  being  private  wharves.  We  also  find  that 
the  30  general  wharves  are  giving  reasonably  adequate  service  to  the 
port  and  are  not  congested  or  inefficient.  We,  therefore,  do  not  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  new  piers  at  this  time,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  growth  of  coastwise  commerce  may  require  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  modern  piers  within  a  reasonable  period.  When  such 
need  exists  and  when  the  shipping  interests  engaged  in  coastal  commerce 
are  prepared  to  pay  a  reasonable  rental,  then  doubtless  the  common- 
wealth or  private  capital  will  be  prepared  to  construct  additional  piers. 

4.  We  find  that  the  connections  between  the  three  railroads  serv- 
ing Boston  are  at  the  present  time  adequately  handling  the  interchange 
of  freight  and  that  the  switching  charge  for  interchange  is  not  a  serious 
burden.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  now  see  any  justification  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  inner  belt  fine  or  for  the  establishment  of  carfloat  service 
between  the  railroads. 

5.  We  find  that  the  Boston  «S:  Maine  Railroad  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  are  in  need  of  improved  classification  yards 
and  freight  houses.  Both  railroads  are  alive  to  the  needs  and  are  anxious 
to  construct  the  improved  faculties  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  in 
fact,  work  is  now  under  way  on  these  improvements  and  they  undoubtedly 
will  be  carried  to  completion  in  the  near  future. 

6.  We  commend  most  heartily  the  effort  being  made  by  the  Mari- 
time Association  and  other  Boston  interests  to  abolish  the  differential 
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against  Boston  on  grain  and  other  products.  While  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  a  huge  volume  of  grain  will  flow  through  Boston,  such  as  flows 
through  some  of  the  southern  ports  and  through  Montreal,  yet  we  do  feel 
that  with  the  abolition  of  the  differential  Boston  may  expect  to  receive 
a  reasonable  amount  of  export  grain.  This  export  grain  is  essential  as 
bulk  cargo  for  vessels  sailing  to  European  ports.  It  is  the  natural  bulk 
cargo  for  Boston  shipping  and  we  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure 
an  equal  rate  to  all  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports  at  least  for  ex-lake  grain 
which  comes  by  water  to  the  foot  of  the  lakes.  Not  only  is  such  grain  a 
profitable  bulk  cargo  for  ships  sailing  to  European  ports,  it  is  also  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  freight  handled  by  our  New  England  railroads. 

7.  In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  port  is  better 
communicating  highways  between  piers  and  railroad  terminals  in  the 
downtown  section  of  the  city,  and  the  proposed  intermediate  thorough- 
fare or  its  equivalent  will  do  much  to  supply  this  need.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  a  teaming  tunnel  be  constructed  between  South 
Boston  and  East  Boston  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15,000,000. 
Undoubtedly  such  a  tunnel  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state  whether  a  teaming  tunnel  at  that  location  or  in 
some  other  location,  or  a  bridge  over  the  harbor  will  best  connect  these 
two  sections  of  the  city.  This  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  division 
for  special  report  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  37  of  the  Resolves  of 
1925  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  special  report.  Any  such  report 
must  consider  not  only  the  physical  connections  between  these  two 
parts  of  the  city,  but  the  cost  of  the  work,  the  method  of  financing  the 
same,  and  the  resulting  benefits.  The  plan  for  an  elevated  highway  on 
Atlantic  avenue  and  Commercial  street  is  also  worthy  of  careful  study. 
If  such  a  highway  is  built,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  so  locate  the 
approaching  ramps  as  not  to  block  Atlantic  avenue  and  its  connecting 
highways. 

8.  We  strongly  favor  the  entire  abolition  of  the  storing  of  cars  by 
the  Union  Freight  Railroad  on  Atlantic  avenue  south  of  State  street. 
Such  action  would  do  much  to  relieve  congestion  on  Atlantic  avenue. 

9.  In  our  opinion,  the  future  development  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
depends  largely  upon  the  courage  and  initiative  of  the  business  men  of  New 
England  to  whom  the  port  is  such  a  great  asset.  Recent  private  develop- 
ments in  the  port  are  most  encouraging  and  we  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  further  developments  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  port  to 
the  industries  and  the  people  of  the  eastern  states.  We  are  confident 
that  the  state  and  the  city  governments  will  always  stand  ready  to  supply 
the  necessary  governmental  facilities  in  the  port  as  soon  as  the  growing 
business  clearly  demonstrates  their  need. 

10.  We  are  submitting  with  this  report  bills  providing  for  certain 
ch  anges  in  the  harbor  lines  to  permit  the  future  filling  of  the  Charles 
river  below  the  Dam  and  of  the  Fort  Point  channel  above  Dorchester 
avenue. 
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POPULATION  OF  BOSTON. 

City  Census,  by  Police  Department,  March  31,  1925,  779,620. 
Estimated  by  Statistics  Department,  April  1,  1925,  850,543. 

Since  1915  Boston  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  as  to  the  handling 
of  its  census.  So  far  as  known,  no  other  city  has  been  so  misrepresented 
by  the  failure  to  enumerate  its  residents  completely.  In  1915,  and  prior 
thereto,  the  census  was  taken  by  a  staff  of  experts  headed  by  the  census 
director  and  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

In  1920  this  skilled  organization  was  replaced  by  an  unskilled  group 
of  canvassers  headed  by  a  local  supervisor  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  and  the  date  on  which  they  were  directed  to  begin  the  enumera- 
tion was  January  1,  the  most  inclement  and  inopportune  time  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  work  of  canvassing  for  statistical  information 
in  this  northern  region.  The  results  of  the  enumeration  of  1920  were 
below  the  standard  of  former  census  years  as  it  was  nowise  unfair  to 
expect.  The  Statistics  Department,  after  a  painstaking  investigation  in 
August,  1920,  found  it  impossible  to  accept  the  finally  announced  total 
of  Boston's  population,  viz.,  748,060,  as  correct  or  approximately  correct. 

The  reasons  for  that  conclusion  and  the  evidence  supporting  them 
were  fully  set  forth  in  the  Municipal  Register  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923. 
and  a  summary  of  these  is  called  for  here  in  order  to  account  for  the 
present  unfortunate  situation  when  much  surprise  prevails  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere  at  the  poor  showing  of  the  city  in  newspaper  reports  of  its 
population.  These  consist  of  estimates  sent  out  by  the  Census  Bureau 
at  certain  intervals,  but  they  are  all  based  upon  the  defective  1920  census. 

The  evidence  presented  below  by  the  Statistics  Department  is  amply 
sufficient  to  discredit  both  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920  and  the  Police  Census 
of  1925.  Both  are  notoriously  short  counts  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  nothing  easier  and  so  much  to  be  expected  in  census  work  as 
skipping  persons  hard  to  find  and  missing  young  children,  also  certain 
'"floaters"  who,  if  not  counted  where  found,  would  not  be  counted  at  all. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  Massachusetts  the  enumerators'  returns  have  never 
been  accepted  by  the  census  director  as  final.  Supplementary  field  work 
by  special  inspectors  in  1915  resulted  in  the  addition  of  about  40,000  to 
the  enumerators'  total  of  which  one-half  were  found  in  Boston. 
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The  evidence  that  discredits  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  1920  total  of  U.  S.  Census  (748,060)  was  only  2,621  more 
than  the  reliable  1915  total  of  State  Census  (745,439)  showing  a  per- 
centage increase  in  five  years  of  .0035,  a  trifle  over  one-third  of  one  per 
cent.  The  absurdity  of  this  insignificant  fraction  of  increase  cannot  be 
questioned  when  it  is  compared  with  the  11.55  (.1155  decimally)  per  cent 
increase  from  1910  to  1920  (see  U.  S.  Census)  which  is  33  times  as  much 
increase  in  the  said  ten-year  period  as  in  the  latter  half  of  it.  The  Census 
Bureau  was  duly  informed  of  this  incredible  outcome,  but  it  conveniently 
ignores  all  state  censuses,  although  that  of  1915  was  taken  by  the  same 
state  organization  that  had  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1910. 

2.  The  records  of  the  Boston  Health  Department  show  that  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  natives,  from  1910  to  1919,  inclusive, 
numbered  110,298,  total  births  being  185,958  and  total  deaths  (i.  e., 
native  born  alone)  75,660,  exclusive  of  all  non-residents.  This  natural 
increase  alone  brought  the  1910  population  ({.  e.,  670,585)  up  to  780,883 
in  1920. 

3.  By  the  State  Census  of  1915,  the  total  number  of  foreign-born 
inhabitants  was  268,154,  or  an  increase  of  24,789  over  the  number  in 
1910,  viz.,  243,365.  That  increase,  added  to  the  previously  shown 
increased  total  (i.  e.,  780,883)  brings  the  new  total  up  to  805,672. 

4.  By  the  annexation  of  Hyde  Park  in  1912,  the  addition  to  the 
population  was  15,936,  of  which  4,601  were  foreign  born  and  included  in 
the  increase  (i.  e.,  24,789)  above  stated.  Hence  the  native-born  accession, 
or  11,335,  should  be  added,  making  a  total  of  817,007. 

5.  The  number  of  deaths  of  foreign-born  residents  in  the  five  years, 
1915-1920,  viz.,  22,474,  should  be  deducted  from  the  last-named  total 
(i.  e.,  817,007)  leaving  the  final  aggregate  ascertainable  by  official  records, 
794,533.  This  result  is  nowise  estimated.  All  the  figures  given  are  as 
reliable  as  those  of  any  census. 

6.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Office,  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  coming  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
five  years,  1915-1919,  inclusive,  was  108,948;  of  emigrant  aliens  depart- 
ing, 43,420;  number  remaining,  65,528,  of  which  12.72  per  cent  were 
presumably  residents  of  Boston.  This  computation  is  based  upon  the 
record  of  the  preceding  five  years  as  verified  by  the  1915  State  Census  of 
foreign-born  inhabitants.  Hence  the  small  foreign-born  accession  of 
8,335  (i.  e.,  12.72  per  cent  of  65,528)  remains  to  be  added  to  the  population 
total  last  stated  (viz.,  794,533)  giving  an  aggregate  of  802,868  or  54,808 
in  excess  of  748,060,  the  1920  census  total. 

7.  In  1920  the  total  count  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
(97,870)  was  only  1,291  more  than  the  corresponding  total  in  1915. 
The  preceding  five-year  period  showed  an  increase  of  such  children 
seven  and  one  half  times  said  1,291.  Here  is  fair  evidence  that  at  least 
9,000  to  10,000  children  under  seven  were  not  counted  in  1920. 
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Again,  the  total  families  in  1920  numbered  164,785  or  3,679  more 
than  in  1915,  showing  a  larger  increase  of  families  than  of  persons  (i.  e., 
2,621).  As  4.63  represents  the  average  of  persons  to  a  family,  the  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  3,679  families  would  be  17,034  or  14,413  more 
than  the  2,621  shown  as  the  whole  increase  of  persons. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  above  statements  are  not  claims  but  facts, 
except  a  few  in  paragraph  6,  that  unavoidably  are  but  near  facts.  In 
the  following  table,  showing  by  wards  the  census  of  1920  and  of  1915, 
the  net  decreases  in  population  in  eleven  wards  (from  Ward  2  to  15) 
amount  to  38,112,  an  astonishing  total.  Few  of  the  vacant  houses  and 
apartments  that  could  but  be  abandoned  by  so  many  disappearing 
thousands  have  ever  been  found  because  they  are  mostly  mythical. 

POPULATION  BY  WARDS,  1920  U.  S.  CENSUS  AND  1915  STATE  CENSUS,  WITH 
INCREASE  (  +  )  OR  DECREASE  (— ). 


Wards. 


1920 
Census. 


1915 

Census. 


Change  in 
5  Years. 


Wards. 


1920 

Census. 


1915 

Census. 


Change  in 
5  Years. 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


24,738 
38,313 
18,566 
15,706 
63,267 
35,030 
38,091 
39,105 
28,959 
25,727 
26,875 
28,015 
26,380 
26,003 


23,776 
41,904 
21,016 
18,585 
77,573 
37,250 
35,084 
38,317 
33,996 
25,741 
26,234 
29,416 
30,533 
27,799 


+962 
—3,591 
—2,450 
—2,879 
-14,306 
—2,220 
+3,007 

+788 
—5,037  23 
—14  24 

+641  25 
—1,401  jj  26 
—4,153 
—1,796 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21 
11 


Totals. 


25,960 
29,363 
27,277 
28,547 
24,810 
26,546 
33,938 
25,989 
24,904 
23,849 
22,082 
20,020 


748,060 


26,225 
25,404 
25,853 
25,877 
22,748 
22,958 
26,499 
23,812 
21,442 
22,615 
16,401 
18,381 


745,439 


—265 
+3,959 
+  1,424 
+2,670 
+2,062 
+3,588 
+7,439 
+2,177 
+3,462 
+  1,234 
+5,681 
+  1,  39 


+2,621 


The  State  Census,  which  has  been  taken  in  every  tenth  year  from  1855, 
was  virtually  abandoned  in  1924  (see  chapter  453,  Acts  of  1924)  because 
of  its  heavy  cost.  The  expense  might  have  been  largely  reduced  by 
omitting  the  less  important  portions  of  the  work,  but  legislative  parsimony 
prevailed  over  economy  and  the  result  was  that  the  1925  enumeration 
of  Boston's  inhabitants  had  to  be  made  by  the  city's  Police  Department. 
The  total  population  found  was  but  779,620,  even  less  than  the  estimate 
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carried  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  which  gave  Boston 
781,571  as  of  April  1.  Said  total  (779,620)  is  only  34,181  or  4.58  per 
cent  more  than  that  of  ten  years  ago,  an  average  net  increase  of  285  a 
month  since. 

The  records  of  the  Boston  Health  Department  show  that  the  natural 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  ten  years,  1915-25  (viz.,  total  births  in 
excess  of  all  deaths,  nonresidents  deducted)  was  71,410  or  an  average 
increase  of  595  a  month.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  immigrants 
arrived  in  excess  of  emigrants  departed  was  at  least  16,136  or  an  average 
of  134  a  month.  These  two  sources  of  increase  amounted  to  729  average 
monthly  or  87,480  in  120  months  or  ten  years. 

If,  over  and  above  the  unknown  number  of  persons  who  moved  into 
Boston  from  other  cities  or  towns  of  this  country  in  the  said  ten-year 
period,  there  were  444  residents  of  Boston  per  month  for  120  months 
(53,280,  total)  who  located  elsewhere,  then  the  Police  Census  of  1925 
might  be  nearly  correct.  But  such  a  possibility  is  incredible  in  view  of 
what  has  occurred  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  movement  of  the 
local  population,  not  forgetting  the  heavy  decrease  in  immigration.  For 
instance,  in  the  three  decades  from  1880  to  1910  (a  period  showing  no 
annexations)  the  average  increase  per  decade  was  22.74  per  cent  or  nearly 
five  times  the  4.58  per  cent  now  appearing  as  the  increase  for  the  decade 
ending  1925.  Another  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  public  day  school 
membership  increased  from  112,282  in  September,  1915,  to  127,231  in 
September,  1925,  or  13.31  per  cent,  which  is  two  and  nine-tenths  times 
the  said  questionable  4.58  per  cent.  What  better  evidence  could  there 
be  that  the  4.58  percentage  is  impossible?  Again,  the  decrease  of  the 
population  by  death  in  the  five  years  ending  January  1,  1925,  was  10,965 
less  than  in  the  preceding  five. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  Boston 
residents  have  removed  to  other  cities  or  towns  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  since  1910,  supposedly  because  of  the  cheaper  housing  obtainable, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  exodus  as  5,000  to  6,000  in  every  year 
during  the  ten-year  period  ending  1925  over  and  above  the  accession  of 
new  Boston  residents.  It  is  a  fact  but  little  known  that  in  the  ten-year 
period  1905-1915  Boston's  gain  in  population  was  25.20  per  cent,  while  in 
the  Metropolitan  District  outside  Boston  the  gain  was  less  or  24.78  per 
cent.  With  5,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  in  the  districts  of  West 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Hyde  Park,  and  a  tax  rate  considerably  lower 
than  the  rates  of  three-fourths  of  the  other  municipalities  of  the  Metro- 
politan District,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  homes  should 
be  sought  outside  of  rather  than  in  Boston  where  so  many  advantages 
may  be  freely  enjoyed  by  the  citizens. 

The  table  next  shown  gives  the  Police  Department's  enumeration, 
as  of  March  31,  1925,  by  the  new  wards. 
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WaRDS. 

Word  TocaL 

1  
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37,91* 
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34V2S6 

12  
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4  
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9  
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a.    These  three  are  shown 
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State  Cexscs,  1915. 

Crrr  Cevsc>.  L923. 

Chazx-  ~ 
Yeas. 

Waxds. 

XHaL 

Wards. 

TofcaL 

EM  Boston  

Chariestown.  

land  2 
3  and  4 
1"  and  2tr 

1 

9  and  22 

66^34 
37,91S 
52,497 

—  S34 
— 1,683 
-H7,715 

The  outstanding  tact  shown  here  is  the  ten-year  increase  of  Brighton's 
population  or  50.93  per  cent.  This  becomes  still  more  significant  when 
it  is  seen  that  Brighton's  increase  alone  amoutite-.i  :•:  ~::e  thai:  r. alf 
(51.82  per  cent)  of  the  entire  city's  supposed  increase,  or  34,1S1.  since 
1915,  leaving  only  16,466  as  the  net  increase  for  the  eight  other  districts. 
The  two  largest.  Dorchester  and  West  Roxbury.  showed  for  the  preceding 
ten-year  period  an  increase  of  63.103  and  to  all  appearances,  especially 
the  construction  of  new  houses,  they  are  growing  at  nearly  the  same  rate 
as  then. 
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In  view  of  the  above  statements  of  fact,  the  Statistics  Department 
can  but  adhere  to  its  conservative  estimate  of  Boston's  population  as  of 
April  1,  1925,  or  850,543  and  by  districts  as  follows: 


Boston  Proper   189,636 

East  Boston   78,969 

South  Boston   65,801 

Roxbury   145,101 

Dorchester   182,941 

West  Roxbury   77,794 


Brighton   53,052 

Charlestown   36,167 

Hyde  Park   21,082 


Total  of  city,  April  1,  1925. .  .  .  850,543 


This  estimate  is  not  based  upon  the  observed  rate  of  increase  from 
1910  to  1915,  which  averaged  14,971  yearly,  but  upon  a  rate  39.5  per  cent 
lower  or  an  average  of  9,056  yearly. 
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TABLE  A. 

AREA  AND  DENSITY  OF  BOSTON  BY  WARDS. 


If25. 

Wards. 

New  Wards. 

AREA  EN"  ACRES. 

POLICE 

cE>srs. 



1 

Per  Acre 

Land. 

Flats. 

Water. 

TotaL 

Per  Ward 

of  Land. 

1 

304 

134 

2--j4Jj 

66.  -534 

00  . 

2 

825 

72 

155 

1.052 

37.918 

4o  0 

866 

55 

921 

73,670 

85.1 

631 

12 

643 

34.28b 

o4  a 

5  

716 

220 

9oo 

51.7 

6  

1.191 

254 

75 

1.-520 

39.-539 

33.2 

7-51 

112 

S63 

34.999 

46  6 

606 

57 

713 

-35.611 

54.3 

9  

419 

419 

37.706 

90 .0 

10  

542 

16 

55* 

30.647 

56.5 

11 

724 

29.567 

40  S 

12  

1.051 

33.899 

32.2 

13  

676 

389 

■  ■ 
1.06.5 

29.266 

43.3 

14 

1.205 

1.205 

46.406 

38  5 

15  

483 

15 

498 

27,831 

57.6 

16  

1,325 

129 

44 

1.498 

26.546 

20  0 

17 

1,004 

37 

1.041 

26.604 

26  5 

18  

4.568 

81 

4649 

32.020 

7.0 

19  

1,914 

68 

1.982 

24.132 

12.6 

20  

3,884 

57 

3.941 

22,915 

5.9 

21 

1,090 

39 

1.129 

26JS87 

24.2 

•» 

1.767 

83 

1,850 

26.110 

14  8 

Totals  

28.100 

1.365 

1,133 

*  30.598 

779.620 

->7  ~ 

*  Total  in  square  miles.  47. >1:  Land  only  43.91  square  miles. 
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TABLE  H. 


GROWTH  OF  TAX  RATE,   1900-1925.    HOW  DIVIDED  AND  APPLIED. 


Yeah. 

Purpose. 

Per  Cknt  Scale. 

Divi- 
sion 
of 
Hate. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Rate. 

5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  (50  65  70  75  80 
1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1  1 

1900. . . 

City.... 
State. 
School. . . 
County. . 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1          II  1 

$10  43 
0  61 
2  71 

0  95 

70.95 
4.15 

18.44 
6.46 



Ta 

X  T'c 

,te, 

$14 

70 

1905. . 

City.  . . . 
State. . . . 
School.  . 
County. . 

1  ! 

1 

1  1 

1 

$10  24 

1  87 

2  96 
0  93 

64.00 
11.69 
18.50 
5.81 

Ts 

«  ri 

ite, 

$16 

00 

1910. . . 

City.... 
State. . . . 
School. . . 
County. . 

i    1    1  1 

1  1 

$9  26 
2  40 

56.46 
14.63 

1  1 
1  1 

Tax 

rate 

,  $1 

6  4 

D. 

0  Ot          .  &\J 

1  10  6.71 

1915. . . 

City.... 
State. . . . 
School. . . 
County. . 

1 

1     1     1     1  1 

$9  78 
2  96 
4  07 
1  19 

54.33 
16.45 
22.61 
6.61 

1    1  1 
1    1  1 

Ti 

ix  r. 

ite, 

$18 

00 

1920. . . 

City.... 
State. . . . 
School. . . 
County. . 

1 

!    1    1  1 

$11  90 
3  64 
7  14 
1  42 

49.38 
15 . 10 
29.62 
5.90 

1    1  1 

Tj 

ix  n 

ite, 

1    1  1 

$24 

10. 

1925. . . 

City.... 
State. . . . 
School. . . 
County. . 

1  1 

1 

$13  92 
2  56 
8  60 
1  62 

52.13 
9.59 

32.21 
6.07 

Tax  n 

ite, 

$26 

70. 

Note.—  Increase  of  State  Tax,  1900  to  1925,  319.67  per  cent;  of  School  Tax,  217.34  per 
cent;  of  County  Tax,  70.53  per  cent.    Increase  of  City  Tax  was  only  33.46  per  cent. 
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Portion  ofll 
City  Tax  i 
for  School 
Expendi- 
ture. 
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TABLE  L. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CITY  DEPARTMENTS. 
(Compiled  by  Budget  Department.) 


1916=1917. 

1917=1918. 

1918-1919. 

1919-1920. 

Personal  Service  

.19,068,109  03 

$9,652,490  26 

$10,180,235  58 

$11,389,567  63 

Other  than  Personal  Service. 

2,188,031  60 

2,382,013  02 

2,276,307  85 

2,496,415  62 

Equipment  

371,683  00 

447,338  46 

493,509  19 

519,551  28 

Supplies  

1,041,711  53 

1,276,775  48 

1,543,256  75 

1,564,312  00 

Materials  

437,585  00 

440,366  09 

460,857  17 

502,187  00 

Special  Items  

1,176,379  83 

1,434,895  71 

1,610,137  67 

1,820,499  35 

12,200  00 

14,471  36 

16,125  00 

18,950  00 

Miscellaneous  

140,000  00 

1,031,624  44 

1,048,482  43 

1,539,815  85 

Debt  Requirements  

.5,314,523  47 

5,142,479  97 

5,833,490  37 

5,740,302  68 

$19,750,223  46 

$21,822,454  79 

$23,462,402  01 

$25,591,601  41 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS. 

1916=1917. 

1917=1918. 

1918=1919. 

1919=1920. 

Personal  Service  

$785,974  91 

$839,791  25 

$1,103,679  08 

$1,225,170  37 

Other  than  Personal  Service . 

221,320  55 

226,511  72 

506,030  11 

499,451  00 

32,601  00 

18,344  15 

25,748  75 

31,981  03 

Supplies  

170,933  00 

177,866  46 

220,403  50 

225,042  00 

Materials  

22,125  00 

17,282  00 

13,450  00 

22,095  00 

Special  Items  

30,886  93 

22,889  13 

22,750  00 

25,448  50 

Incidental  Expenditures. . .  . 

3,115  00 

3,600  00 

4,135  00 

4,500  00 

Miscellaneous  

376,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Debt  Requirements  

201,432  66 

215,606  67 

216,408  33 

182,234  02 

Totals  

$1,844,389  05 

$1,522,891  38 

$2,11.3,604  77 

$2,216,921  92 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

1916=1917. 

1917=1918. 

1918=1919. 

1919=1920. 

Personal  Service  

$642,664  16 

$676,198  83 

$776,882  19 

$797,295  39 

Ot  her  than  Personal  Service . 

116,047  00 

115,309  50 

157,362  50 

144,695  00 

Equipment  

53,173  00 

16,793  00 

38,335  00 

66,625  00 

Supplies  

28,585  00 

47,841  00 

53,070  00 

53,165  00 

Materials  

226,400  00 

260,700  00 

254,750  00 

232,400  00 

Special  Items  

107,500  00 

106,850  00 

123,100  00 

193,500  00 

Debt  Requirements  

104,691  00 

97,749  00 

87,268  00 

77,878  00 

Totals  

$1,279,060  16 

$1,321,441  33 

$1,490,767  69 

$1,565,558  39 

$22,873,672  67 

$24,666,787  50 

$27,066,774  47 

$29,374,081  72 
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TABLE  L. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CITY  DEPARTMENTS. 
(Compiled  by  Budget  Department.) 


1920=1921. 

1921=1922. 

1922=1923. 

1923=1924. 

1924=1925. 

$13,010,117  06 
3,270,550  10 
758,865  62 
1,680,987  00 
568,858  00 
2,029,822  00 
20,025  00 
1,605,000  00 
5,480,943  36 

$13,654,544  79 
2,918,680  90 
867,120  17 
1,807,742  50 
569,981  00 
2,181,835  22 
23,873  00 
1,499,500  00 
5,669,000  97 

$14,084,101  26 
3,140,248  31 
801,606  27 
1,575,340  00 
483,826  00 
2,833,918  00 
27,794  00 
1,713,375  00 
5,743,393  79 

$14,818,325  75 
3,355,296  38 
1,068,691  11 
1,638,747  00 
431,740  00 
2,512,630  00 
74,052  00 
1,679,359  30 
5,905,045  37 

$16,186,123  56 
3,518,153  40 
1,044,214  56 
1,725,032  00 
462,130  00 
2,396,450  00 
55,844  33 
1,813,000  00 
6,247,355  32 

$28,425,168  14 

$29,192,278  55 

$30,403,602  63 

$31,483,886  91 

$33,448,303  17 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS. 

1920=1921. 

1921=1922. 

1922=1923. 

1923=1924. 

1924=1925. 

$1,314,646  72 
513.3S0  47 
40,967  13 
205,794  00 
13,200  00 
22,910  76 
4,885  00 
51,000  00 
156,637  26 

$1,412,405  84 
.540,732  78 
61,573  76 
207,086  00 
12,835  00 
35,068  81 
5,250  00 
11,000  00 
145,742  00 

$1,435,592  92 
619,739  45 
63,448  76 
201,617  00 
17,605  00 
40,107  60 
5,660  00 
1,000  00 
150,466  50 

$1,525,126  79 
650,621  95 
73,466  79 
235,586  00 
19,750  00 
42,312  27 
5,010  00 
1,000  00 
139,634  51 

$1,697,699  95 
714,158  95 
62,142  00 
244,160  00 
20,665  00 
46,476  52 
5,425  00 
13,000  00 
131,676  50 

$2,323,421  34 

$2,431,694  19 

$2,535,237  23 

$2,692,508  31 

$2,935,403  92 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

1920=1921. 

1921=1922. 

1922=1923. 

1923=1924. 

1924=1925. 

$875,576  86 
144,796  00 
76,605  00 
63,215  00 
284,550  00 
154,100  00 
61,949  00 

$903,172  27 
221,135  00 
78,080  00 
63,710  00 
297,900  00 
155,100  00 
58,069  00 

$953,113  87 
255,325  00 
80,742  25 
60,805  00 
252,080  00 
120,000  00 
50,449  00 

$1,038,931  16 
262,027  00 
101,910  00 
63,360  00 
323,880  00 
402,111  00 
41,534  00 

$1,115,633  22 
271,048  00 
115,015  00 
63,935  00 
353,080  00 
390,663  50 
40,680  00 

$1,660,791  86 

$1,777,166  27 

$1,772,515  12 

$2,233,753  16 

$2,350,054  72 

$32,409,381  34 

$33,401,139  01 

$34,711,354  98 

$36,410,148  38 

$38,733,761  81 
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TABLE  U. 
ADULT  RESIDENTS,  APRIL  1,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Police  List,  April  1. 

Supplementary  List. 

Total. 

Wards. 

Men.  ' 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1  

7,774 

7,695 

82 

33 

7,856 

7,728 

2 

10,343 

8,936 

187 

68 

10,530 

9,004 

3  

5,832 

5,505 

115 

84 

5,947 

5,589 

4  

4,914 

4,682 

151 

75 

5,065 

4,757 

5  

19,415 

13,493 

1 

495  ■ 

110 

19,910 

13,603 

6  

13,517 

10,513 

517 

247 

14,034 

10,760 

7  

15,747 

13,743 

624 

612 

16,371 

14,355 

8  

11,808 

16,211 

488 

642 

12,296 

16,853 

9  

8,415 

7,812 

146 

79 

8,561 

7,89-1 

10  

7,881 

8.154 

166 

90 

8,047 

8,244 

11  

7,860 

8,416 

175 

108 

8,035 

8,524 

12  

8,578 

8,942 

172 

139 

8,750 

9,081 

13  

9,299 

9,719 

261 

170 

9,560 

9,889 

14  

7,603 

9,716 

182 

226 

7,785 

9,942 

15  

8,315 

9,153 

140 

117 

8,455 

9,270 

16  

9,013 

10,448 

197 

101 

9,210 

10,549 

17  

8,521 

9,611 

180 

160 

8,701 

9,771 

18  

8,139 

9.005 

122 

107 

8,261 

9,112 

19  

8,146 

9,381 

152 

114 

8,298 

9,495 

20  

i  on 

q  =  ,»n 
y,o4U 

21  

9,965 

10,909 

141 

104 

10,106 

11,013 

22  

8,286 

9,913 

108 

84 

8,394 

9,997 

23  

8,826 

10,117 

100 

104 

8,926 

10,221 

24   

7,593 

7,657 

100 

63 

7,693 

7,720 

25  

8,667 

11,068 

267 

293 

8,934 

11.361 

26  

6,036 

0,367 

101 

122 

6,137 

6,4S9 

Totals  

239,091 

246,586 

5,498 

4,172 

244,589 

250,75S 

Note. —  In  accordance  with  chapter  279,  Acts  of  1903,  amended  by  chapter  291,  Acts  of 
1906,  all  male  residents  twenty  years  of  age  or  more  have  been  listed  by  the  police  annually  on 
May  1.  This  date  was  changed  to  April  1  by  chapter  440,  Acts  of  1909.  In  Boston  the  voting 
list  is  annually  revised  by  means  of  the  police  canvass. 
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TABLE  W. 

REGISTRATION,  VOTE,  DELINQUENCY,  ETC.,  STATE  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4, 

1924. 


[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Mex  and 

Women  Voters. 

Wards. 

REGISTERED. 

Per  Cent 

Total 

RacpisH  pfpH 

Delinquent. 

Who 

Men. 

Women . 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Voted. 

1  

5,033 

3,089 

8,122 

4,260 

2,642 

6,902 

1,220 

84.98 

2 

3,995 

1,978 

5,973 

3,388 

1,545 

4,933 

1,040 

82.59 

3  

3,936 

2,794 

6,730 

3,447 

2,412 

5,859 

871 

87.06 

1  

3,525 

2,689 

6,214 

3,105 

2,405 

5,510 

704 

88.67 

5,731 

1,580 

7,311 

5,067 

1,326 

6,393 

918 

87.44 

6  

5,178 

2,437 

7,615 

4,512 

2,021 

6,533 

1,082 

85.79 

7  

6,912 

4,789 

11,701 

6,080 

4,171 

10,251 

1,450 

87.61 

8  

6,148 

5,925 

12,073 

5,651 

5,179 

10,830 

1,243 

89.70 

9  

4,611 

2,783 

7,394 

3,996 

2,326 

6,322 

1,072 

85.50 

10  

5,252 

3,897 

9,149 

4,597 

3,623 

8,220 

929 

89.85 

11  

5,516 

4,274 

9,790 

5,026 

3,773 

8,799 

991 

89.88 

12  

4,787 

3,462 

8,249 

4,289 

2,992 

7,281 

968 

88.27 

13  

4,997 

3,608 

8,605 

4,276 

3,000 

7,276 

1,329 

84.56 

14  

5,627 

5,144 

10,771 

4,936 

4,539 

9,475 

1,296 

87.97 

15  

5,594 

4,426 

10,020 

5,082 

3,852 

8,934 

1,086 

89.16 

16  

5,816 

4,106 

9,922 

5,258 

3,321 

8,579 

1,343 

86.46 

17  

5,866 

5,079 

10,945 

5,365 

4,380 

9,745 

1,200 

89.04 

18  

5,624 

4,406 

10,030 

5,177 

3,862 

9,039 

991 

90.12 

19  

5,838 

4,546 

10,384 

5,418 

4,223 

9,641 

743 

92.84 

20  

6,340 

5,402 

11,742 

5,847 

4,776 

10,623 

1,119 

90.47 

21  

6,611 

4,449 

11,060 

5,893 

3,919 

9,812 

1,248 

88.72 

22  

6,443 

5,741 

12,184 

5,795 

5,205 

11,000 

1,184 

90.28 

23  

7,309 

6,636 

13,945 

6,620 

6,084 

12,704 

1,241 

91.10 

24  

5,184 

4,078 

9,262 

4,671 

3,756 

8,427 

835 

90.98 

25  

5,763 

5,197 

10,960 

4,832 

4,877 

9,709 

1,251 

88.59 

20  

4,069 

3,416 

7,485 

3,990 

3.075 

7,065 

420 

94  39 

Totals  

141,705 

105,931 

247,636 

126,578 

93,284 

219,862 

27,774 

88.78 

MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  Y. 

VOTE  FOR  ELECTORS  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT,  BY  CANDIDATES, 
STATE  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 

Coolidge 
and  Dawes, 
Republican. 

Davis  and 
Bryan, 
Demo- 
cratic. 

Foster  and 
Gitlow, 
Workers' 
Party. 

Johns  and 
Reynolds, 
Socialist 
Labor 
Party. 

LaFollette 
and  n  heeler. 
Independent- 
Progressive. 

i  Total  for  all 
Candidates 
for  Electors. 

Blanks. 

1  

2,605 

2,500 

29 

10 

1,068 

6,212 

690 

2 

1,272 

1,954 

13 

12 

895 

4,146 

787 

3  

1,135 

3,001 

1 

17 

893 

5,047 

812 

4. 

748 

2,974 

3 

9 

846 

4,580 

930 

5. 

1,790 

2,583 

31 

19 

1,310 

5,733 

660 

6 

1,941 

2,482 

22 

17 

1,422 

5,884 

649 

7 

6,920 

1,715 

24 

18 

1,199 

9,876 

375 

8 

7,817 

1,768 

38 

12 

978 

10,613 

217 

9 

971 

3,074 

5 

10 

1,251 

5,311 

1,011 

10 

2,065 

3,745 

12 

5 

1,515 

7,342 

878 

11  

2,184 

4,071 

6 

10 

1,387 

7,658 

1,141 

12 

1,903 

3,202 

3 

3 

1,115 

6,226 

1,055 

13. 

3,389 

2,339 

8 

12 

874 

6,622 

654 

14 

2,332 

4,336 

46 

10 

1,609 

8,333 

1,142 

15 

2,724 

3,268 

28 

20 

1,734 

7,774 

1,160 

16 

4,522 

1,840 

52 

6 

1,513 

7,933 

646 

17 

3,961 

3,446 

9 

6 

1,264 

8,686 

1,059 

18 

2,661 

3,701 

16 

6 

1,670 

8,054 

985 

19 

5,380 

2,172 

51 

31 

1,485 

9,119 

522 

20 

4,604 

3,737 

7 

15 

1,391 

9,754 

869 

21. 

4,916 

2,401 

30 

16 

1,923 

9,286 

526 

22 

4,920 

3,534 

9 

10 

1,545 

10,018 

982 

23 

8,081 

2,627 

10 

9 

1,528 

12,255 

449 

24 

4,436 

2,167 

59 

4 

1,076 

7,742 

685 

25 

6,315 

2,253 

27 

4 

683 

9,282 

427 

26 

2,484 

2,739 

8 

12 

1,060 

6,303 

762 

Totals 

92,076 

73,629 

547 

303 

33,234 

199,789 

20,073 

454 
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TABLE  Z. 

VOTE  FOR  SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS,  STATE  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 


Frederick  II 

Cillett,* 

Republican. 


Antoinette  F 
Konikow, 
Workers' 
Party. 


David  [. 
Walsh, 
Democratic 


All 
Others. 


Total  for  all 
( 'andidatos  for 
Senator  in 
Congress. 


Blanks. 


1.  . 

2.  . 

3.  . 
4.. 
5.  . 
6. . 
7. . 
8. . 
9.  . 

10.  . 

11.  . 
12. . 

13.  . 

14.  . 

15.  .  . 

16.  .  . 

17.  .  . 

18.  .  . 

19.  .  . 

20.  .  . 
21... 

22.  .  . 

23.  .  . 

24.  .  . 

25.  .  . 

26.  .  . 


Totals  

State  Totals 


1,553 

29 

4,797 

556 

55 

3,814 

628 

15 

4,809 

382 

9 

4,694 

884 

119 

4,788 

1,263 

107 

4,727 

5,764 

109 

3,909 

7,058 

131 

3,139 

394 

31 

5,543 

1,170 

77 

6,512 

1,217 

33 

6,973 

1,192 

73 

5,496 

2,253 

37 

4,195 

1,313 

41 

7,473 

1,792 

104 

6,447 

3,094 

129 

4,673 

2,540 

39 

6,591 

1,354 

44 

7,145 

3,731 

136 

.5,202 

3,474 

26 

6,683 

3,385 

156 

5,680 

3,711 

139 

6,593 

6,448 

141 

5,546  . 

3,298 

243 

4,325 

5,021 

62 

4,332 

1,684 

19 

5,028 

65,159 

2,104 

139,114 

566,188 

12,716 

547,600 

22 


6,380 

522 

4,425 

508 

5,454 

405 

5,087 

423 

5,791 

602 

6,099 

434 

9,782 

469 

10,328 

502 

5,968 

354 

7,759 

401 

8,223 

576 

6,761 

520 

6,485 

791 

8,827 

648 

8,343 

591 

7,896 

683 

9,170 

575 

8,543 

496 

9,069 

572 

10,183 

440 

9,221 

591 

10,443 

557 

12,135 

569 

7,867 

560 

9,415 

294 

6,731 

334 

206,385 

13,477 

1,126,526 

*  Elected  for  six-year  term  beginning  March  4,  1925. 
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TABLE  AA. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  TENTH  DISTRICT,  STATE  ELECTION, 

NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 

John  J. 
Douglass,* 
Democratic. 

Thomas  J. 

Giblin, 
ijtX  roueiie, 
Independent. 

James  E. 
Maguire, 
Republican. 

Peter  F. 
Tague, 
Independent. 

total  tor  all 

Candidates  for 
Representat  ive 
in  Congress. 

Blanks. 

1  

3,722 

149 

1,42S 

1,220 

6,519 

383 

2  

3,337 

101 

474 

624 

4,536 

397 

3  

2,674 

52 

400 

2,220 

5,346 

513 

■1  

2,450 

28 

2.34 

2,47S 

5,190 

320 

5  

4,15S 

198 

632 

794 

5,782 

611 

6  

3,217 

242 

1,000 

1,358 

5,817 

716 

Totals  

19,558 

770 

4,168 

S,694 

33,190 

2.940 

*  Elected  for  two-year  term  beginning  March  4,  1925. 
Note. —  Registered  voters,  41,965.    Per  cent  of  registered  voters  who  voted  for  Repre- 
sentative, 79.09. 

TABLE  BB. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS,    ELEVENTH    DISTRICT,  STATE 

ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 


Timothy  J. 

Driscoll, 
Democratic. 


George  Holden 
Tinkham,* 
Republican. 


All 

Others. 


Total  for  all 
Candidates  for 
Representative 

in  Congress. 


Blanks. 


7  

2,028 

7,207 

8  

1,798 

8,04S 

13  

2,441 

3,847 

14  

4,921 

3,623 

15  

3,655 

4,359 

16  

2,217 

5,239 

22 

4,07S 

5,S94 

23  

2,973 

8,648 

Totals  

24.111 

46,865 

9,236 

1,015 

9,848 

982 

6.28s 

98S 

8,544 

931 

8,014 

920 

7,456 

1,123 

9,977 

1.023 

11,622 

1,082 

70,985 

8.064 

*  Elected  for  two-year  term  beginning  March  4,  1925. 
Registered  voters,  89,221.    Per  cent  of  registered  voters  who  voted  for  Represent  a- 


N'ote. — 
tive,  79.56. 
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TABLE  CC. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  TWELFTH  DISTRICT,  STATE 

ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Klection  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 

James  A. 
Gallivan,* 
Democrat  ie. 

Howard  A. 

Morton, 
Republican. 

Total  for  all 
Candidates  for 
Representative 

in  Congress. 

Blanks. 

q 

iJW 

0,0.7  / 

o^o 

10 

6  138 

1  298 

7  436 

784 

11  

6,584 

1,215 

7,799 

1,000 

12  

4,931 

1,219 

6,150 

1,131 

17  

6,0.36 

2,474 

8,510 

1,235 

18  

6,597 

1,367 

7,964 

1,075 

19  

4,551 

3,577 

8,128 

1,513 

20  

6,190 

3,499 

9,689 

934 

21  

4,884 

3,424 

8,308 

1,504 

Totals  

51,108 

18,573 

69,681 

9,801 

Note. —  Registered  voters,  88,743. 

Per  cent  of  registered  voters  who  voted  for  Representative,  78.52. 
*  Elected  for  two-year  term  beginning  March  4,  1925. 


TABLE  DD. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT,  STATE 

ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 

Robert  Luce,* 
Republican. 

Edwin  T. 
Tuttle, 
Democratic. 

All  Others. 

Total  for  all 
Candidates  for 
Representative 

in  Congress. 

Blanks. 

25  

5,561 
2,113 

2,782 
3,581 

1 

8,344 
5,694 

1,365 
1,371 

26  

Totals  

7,674 

6,363 

1 

14,038 

2,736 

61,851 

27,450 

2 

89,303 

MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  EE. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT,  STATE 

ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Ward. 

Louis  A. 
Frothingham,* 
Republican. 

David  W. 
Murray, 
Democratic. 

All  Others. 

Total  for  all 
Candidates  for 
Representative 

in  Congress. 

Blanks. 

24  

4,049 

3,499 

7,548 

879 



Totals  

4,049 

3,499 

7,548 

879 



District  Totals  

59,746 

26,686 

2 

86,434 

Note. — ■  The  balance  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Districts  is  outside  of  Boston. 
*  Elected  for  two-year  term  beginning  March  4,  1925. 
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TABLE  FF. 

VOTE  ON  REFERENDUM,  PLAN  NO.  I  AND  PLAN  NO.  2,  CITY  COUNCIL,  STATE 

ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.! 

Plan  No.  t.  A  City  Council  of  Fifteen  Members  to  Consist  of  Three  Members  to  be  Elected 
for  Two-year  Terms  by  and  From  the  Voters  of  Each  of  Five  Boroughs  (Each  Comprising 
Certain  Specified  Wards)  at  a  salary  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  loach,  Nominated  as  Here- 
tofore, Except  that  the  Names  of  Five  Hundred  Voters  Only  Shall  be  Required  to  Nominate 
Each  Member. 

Flan  No.  2.  A  City  Council  to  Consist  of  One  Member  to  be  Elected  for  a  Two-year  Term  by 
and  From  the  Voters  of  loach  Ward  at  a  Salary  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  liach,  Nominated 
as  Heretofore,  Except  that  the  Names  of  One  Hundred  Voters  Only  Shall  be  Required  to 
Nominate  Each  Member. 


Wards. 


Plan  1. 


Plan  2. 


-Majority 
Plan  1. 


Majority 
Plan  2. 


Blanks. 


1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

Totals 


1,099 
629 
788 
614 
775 
1,105 
3,857 
3,544 
840 
1,523 
1,498 
1,252 
1,089 
1,661 
1,763 
2,451 
2,164 
1,791 
2,956 
2,937 
2,459 
3,421 
4,715 
2,155 
3,069 
1,447 


1,899 
1,338 
1,787 
1,611 
2,515 
1,804 
2,263 
3,232 
1,867 
2,328 
2,211 
2,208 
1,600 
2,612 
2,344 
1,853 
2,526 
2,404 
2,120 
2,704 
2,074 
2,393 
2,456 
2,002 
2,161 
1,950 


1,594 
312 


598 


836 
233 
385 
1,028 
2,259 
153 
908 


Mill 

709 
999 
997 
1,740 
699 


1,027 
805 
713 
956 
.511 
951 
581 


362 
613 


503 


3,904 
2,966 
3,284 
3,285 
3,103 
3,624 
4,131 
4,054 
3,615 
4,369 
5,090 
3,821 
4,587 
5,202 
4,827 
4,275 
5,055 
4,844 
4,565 
4,982 
5,279 
5,186 
5,533 
4,270 
4,479 
3,668 


51,602 


56,262 


4,660 


111,998 


Note.—  By  chapter  136,  Acts  of  1925,  the  names  of  Three  Hundred  voters  in  a  ward  are 
required  for  nomination  to  City  Council. 
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TABLE  GQ. 

VOTE  ON  REFERENDUM,  QUESTION  NO.  4,  STATE  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

^Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 

Shall  a  Law  (chapter  454  of  the  Acts  of  1923}  Which  Provides  for  the  Raising  of  Funds  Toward 
the  Cost  of  the  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Highways  by  Means  of  an  Excise  Tax  of 
Two  Cents  on  Each  Gallon  of  Gasolene  and  Other  Fuel  Used  for  Propelling  Motor  Vehicles 
on  the  Highways  of  the  Commonwealth,  Said  Tax  to  be  Paid  by  the  Purchaser  to  the  Dis- 
tributor, Who,  in  Turn,  Pays  it  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Money  to  be  Credited  to  a 
Fund  to  be  Known  as  the  Gasolene-highway  Fund,  Out  of  Which  Reimbursement  is  to  be 
Made  to  Purchasers,  Who  Shall  Consume  the  Gasolene  or  Other  Fuel  in  Any  Manner  Except 
in  the  Operation  of  Motor  Vehicles  on  the  Highways,  and  the  Expenses  of  Carrying  Out  the 
Act  are  to  be  Paid,  Fifty  Per  Cent  of  the  Balance  of  said  Fund  to  be  Distributed  to  the  Cities 
and  Towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Proportion  to  the  Amounts  Which  They  Contribute 
to  the  State  Tax,  and  This  Fifty  Per  Cent  to  be  Expended  in  Construction  or  Improvement 
of  Public  Ways  Within  the  City  or  Town  Limits,  and  the  Other  Fifty  Per  Cent  to  be  Expended 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  on  Such  Highways  as  it  May  Select,  Which  Law 
Was  Approved  by  Both  Branches  of  the  General  Court  by  Votes  Not  Recorded,  and  Was 
Approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  be  Approved? 


Wards. 


Yes. 


No. 


Majority 
Yes. 


Majoritv 
No.  ' 


1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7   

8  

9  

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  :. 

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23   

24  

25  

26  

Totals 


1,214 

3,019 

760 

1,841 

1,023 

2,442 

840 

2,205 

1,130 

2,263 

1,535 

2,294 

3,682 

4,067 

4,465 

4,079 

960 

2,706 

1,591 

3,607 

1,400 

4,161 

1,229 

3,223 

1,339 

2,665 

1,576 

4,684 

1,761 

4,218 

1,840 

3,725 

1,999 

4,715 

1,567 

4,597 

2,024 

4,640 

2,269 

5,499 

2,009 

4,748 

2,623 

5,353 

3,165 

6,805 

1,863 

4,257 

2,604 

4,994 

1,235 

3,590 

47,703 

100,397 

3S6 


1,805 

2,669 

1,081 

2,332 

1,419 

2,394 

1,365 

2,465 

1,133 

3,000 

759 

2,704 

385 

2,502 

2,286 

1,746 

2,656 

2,016 

3,022 

2,761 

3,238 

1,994 

2,829 

1,326 

3,272 

3,108 

3,215 

2,457 

2,955 

1,885 

3,014 

2,716 

3,031 

3,030 

2,875 

2,616 

2,977 

3,230 

2,855 

2,739 

3,055 

2,730 

3,024 

3,640 

2,734 

2,394 

2,307 

2,390 

2,111 

2,355 

2,240 

52,694 

71,762 

■IliO 
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TABLE  HH. 

VOTE  ON  REFERENDUM,  QUESTION  NO.  6,  STATE  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 
"Shall  Daylight  Saving  Be  Retained  By  Law  in  Massachusetts?" 


Wards. 


Yes. 


No. 


Majority, 
Yes. 


Majority, 
No. 


1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

Totals 


2,540 

1,455 

1,956 

1,781 

1,745 

2,139 

4,326 

5,757 

2,523 

3,817 

3,721 

2,759 

2,021 

3,480 

3,597 

3,571 

4,278 

3,952 

4,736 

4,879 

4,479 

5,093 

6,657 

3,667 

4,958 

2,490 


2,303 

1,650 

2,032 

2,060 

2,102 

2,331 

3,631 

2,902 

1,767 

2,452 

2,611 

2,432 

2,565 

3,692 

3,041 

2,637 

3,144 

2,865 

2,420 

3,481 

2,765 

3,343 

3,581 

3,000 

2,830 

2,548 


237 


695 
2,855 

756 
1,365 
1,110 

327 


556 
934 
1,134 
1,087 
2,316 
1,398 
1,714 
1,750 
3,076 
667 
2,128 


195 
76 
279 
357 
192 


544 
212 


58 


92.377 


70,185 


22,192 
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TABLE  II. 

VOTE  ON  REFERENDUM,  QUESTION  NO.  7,  STATE  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  4,  1924. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 

Is  it  Desirable  that  the  General  Court  Ratify  the  Following  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: —  "Section  1.  The  Congress  Shall  Have  Power  to  Limit, 
Regulate,  and  Prohibit  the  Labor  of  Persons  Under  Eighteen  Years  of  Age.  Section  2. 
The  Power  of  the  Several  States  is  Unimpaired  by  this  Article  Except  that  the  Operation 
of  State  Laws  Shall  be  Suspended  to  the  Extent  Necessary  to  Give  Effect  to  Legislation 
Enacted  by  the  Congress"? 


Wards. 

Yes. 

No. 

Aiajority, 
No. 

Blanks. 

i 

yoo 

9.  QQ1 

o,Ulo 

j.,yoo 

o 

9  ADS 

i  cm 
l,oUl 

Q 

ooo 

9.  74.1 

O,  /-±l 

*3  1  CO 

1,000 

A 

OOO 

9  Cfi  = 

o,000 

0,loU 

i,oou 

C 

ooy 

o,oiy 

Z,D0U 

^,uio 

A 

i  i  no 

i, 1UZ 

o,0O/ 

2,555 

1  77A 
J  ,  /  /  4 

n 

0, 1U0 

o  O/in 

9  97X 

Q 

Z,Uo4 

4,  yoo 

i,  /  uo 

n 

AAA 

444 

4  9£A 

o,yiu 

1   £9  4 

l,OJ4 

111  

0,  /  ZK) 

i4  01  9 

1,ooU 

11  

"701 

/  ol 

o,yoo 

5,175 

Z,Uo^ 

1  o 

QAQ 

o4o 

4,00/ 

o,oiy 

Z,L)00 

1  9 

1,1UU 

9  fi/19 
o,o4i 

O  K/IO 

Z,04J 

.4,534 

1  A 

t?  009 

0, 1UO 

1,736 

1  K 

1   Ol  7 

l,ol  i 

-  one 

o,ouo 

4,4oy 

1,811 

i  a 

J,o4b 

2,133 

1  7 

1    1 0l 

1.4_1 

ft  AAQ 

c  no7 

1  Q*7£ 

1,0/0 

18  

1,258 

6,027 

4,769 

1,754 

19  

2,281 

5,113 

2,832 

2,247 

20  

1,746 

6,595 

4,849 

2,282 

21  

2,248 

5,309 

3,061 

2,255 

22  

1,757 

7,203 

5,446 

2,040 

23  

2,760 

7,879 

5,119 

2,065 

24  

1,648 

5,105 

3,457 

1,674 

25  

2,146 

6,067 

3,921 

1,496 

26  j 

869 

4,773 

3,904  1 

1,423 

Totals  

35,743 

134,907 

99,164 

49,212 
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TABLE  LL. 
VOTE  FOR  CITY  COUNCIL, 
City  Election,  November  3,  1925. 

[As  reported  by  Election  Commissioners.] 


Ward  1. 


W 


J.  Frederick  Curtin   921 

Thomas  A.  Niland   1.9S0 

Timothv  F.  Donovan  *   3,050 

William  C.  S.  Healev   2,304 

Alfred  E.  Wellington   1,329 

John  A.  Kane   106 

Blanks   360 


Ward  3. 


John  J.  FitzGerald  *   5.485 

Nellie  A.  McXultv   145 

All  others   43 

Blanks   2,093 


Ward  5. 


Henrv  Parkman.  Jr.*   5,424 

Daniel  J.  Sullivan   1,560 

David  Pollard   55 


Blanks   622 


Ward  7. 


James  J.  Cody   808 

John  Joseph  Cheever   436 

John  J.  Reardon   1,008 

William  J.  Holland   2,111 

William  J.  Woodford   268 

William  G.  Lynch  *   3,448 

Blanks   386 


ARD  2. 


Arthur  V.  Sullivan   3.845 

Thomas  H.  Green  *   5,478 


Blanks   418 


Ward  4. 


Seth  F.  Arnold  *   3.937 

William  D.  Shields  1,458 

Edward  W.  Egan   1,273 

Blanks   608 


Ward  6. 


Leo  J.  Halloran   1,462 

Michael  J.  Mahoney   1,787 

Richard  J.  Powers   423 

Frank  J.  Toomev   920 

Robert  V.Lee   723 

JohnT.  Carr*f   1,847 

Edward  M.  Sheehy   849 

Blanks   350 


Ward  8. 


Thomas  F.  Phelan   2,024 

Miles  C.  Qualter   294 

John  F.  Dowd  *   2,649 

James  E.  Fit zgibbon   1,183 

Anthony  A.  McNulty   1,100 


Blanks   306 


*  Elected. 


t  Deceased. 
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TABLE  LL. —  Continued. 
VOTE  FOR  CITY  COUNCIL, 
City  Election,  November  i,  1925. 

[As  reported  by  Election  Commissioners. 


Ward  9. 


Ward  10. 


John  T.  Foley   208 

Michael  J.  Ward  *   2,479 

James  W.  Hayes   1,246 

Julian  D.  Rainey   1,833 

James  A.  Watson   1,211 

Blanks   372 


Stephen  R.  Mealey   919 

James  F.  O'Donnell   1,242 

Roger  E.  Deveney   2,270 

Walter  J.  Freeley  *   3,657 

Blanks   469 


Ward  11. 


Ward  12. 


M.  F.  McDermott   472 

Patrick  J.  Brady   2,048 

Edward  L.  Englert  *   2,314 

Walter  P.  Crowley   285 

Frank  J.  McCarthy   127 

W.  A.  Motley,  Jr   2,154 

George  M.  Reynolds   605 

Blanks   373 


Ward  13. 


Daniel  C.  Murphy   1,135 

William  E.  Brennan   700 

Daniel  J.  Kelley   660 

Ignatius  J.  O'Connoer   1,103 

Joseph  J.  Clark   990 

John  A.  O'Halloran   241 

Joseph  McGrath  *   2,019 

James  C.  Flannery   460 

John  V.  Mahoney   963 

Blanks   463 


Herman  L.  Bush  *   2,872 

Harry  N.  Guterman   1,530 

Herbert  A.  Kenny   507 

John  S.  Richardson   1,657 

Russell  B.  Clark   145 

James  T.Burke   1,227 

Samuel  Aronson   124 

Blanks   298 


Ward  14. 


Israel  Ruby  *   2,979 

Arthur  J.  Reinhart   1,163 

William  M.  Silverman   2,318 

Louis  I.  Altshuler   772 

John  T.  Blong   1,146 


Blanks 


483 


Ward  15. 


Ward  16. 


Michael  Lynch   1,244 

Thomas  W.  McMahon  *   2,668 

John  J.  Carey   598 

William  C.  Creed   956 

John  J.  Maloney   1,861 

Coleman  E.  Kelly   927 

Blanks   397 


George  F.  Gilbody 
Frank  J.  Thomas. . 


Blanks 


4,812 
2,635 


594 


*  Elected. 
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TABLE  LL.— Concluded. 
VOTE  FOR  CITY  COUNCIL, 
City  Election,  November  3,  1925. 

As  reported  by  Election  Commissioners.] 


Ward  17. 


Ward  18. 


Francis  G.  McDonough   1,312 

Archibald  F.  Hall   758 

William  Martin   628 

George  R.  Eagles   779 

Edward  J.  Feelev   405 

K.  C.  McDonald,  Jr   913 

Robert  G.  Wilson,  Jr.  *   2,651 

Morgan  T.  Ryan   1,287 

Blanks   376 


Patrick  J.  Welsh   1,583 

John  F.  Hurley   624 

James  D.  Grant   1,553 

Walter  E.  Wragg  *   2,224 

Edwin  L.  Marshall   758 

John  T.  Connolly   820 

John  H.  Dooley   667 

Blanks   429 


Ward  19. 


James  E.  Caulfield   751 

Horace  Guild  *   2,526 

C.  C.  Mitchell,  Jr   861 

Daniel  Thompson   672 

Bernard  C.  Dwver   1,343 

Peter  A.  Murray   2,058 

Blanks   423 


Ward  20. 


Arthur  F.  Wood   547 

Arthur  J.  Coughlin   1,404 

George  F.  Cronin   332 

Charles  T.  Foley   2,396 

Charles  G.  Keene  *   3,981 


Blanks   218 


Ward  21. 


Ward  22. 


James  J.  McDevitt   1,941 

Matthew  Lipman   1,208 

Frederic  E.  Dowling  *   3,188 


Blanks . 


566 


F.  A.  McLaughlin   1,03» 

Thomas  H.  McVey   1,111 

Edward  L.  Kiernan   361 

John  J.  Heffernan  *   1,987 

Timothv  C.  Crean   609 

William  J.  Walsh   1,760 

Michael  J.  Cunniff   391 

All  others   12 

Blanks   310 


*  Elected. 
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TABLE  NN. 

TOTAL  DEATHS,  BIRTHS,  AND  INFANT  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON  (INCLUDING  NON= 
RESIDENTS)  WITH  RATES,  1915-1924. 

[Source. —  Boston  Health  Department  Reports.] 


Year. 

Total 
Deaths, 
All  Causes. 

Death  Rate 
per  1,000 
Population. 

Total 
Live 
Births. 

Birth  Rate 
per  1,000 
Population. 

Infant 
Deaths. 

Infant  Mor- 

talitv  per 
1,000  Births. 

1915  

12.021 

16.12 

19,725 

26.45 

2,045 

103.7 

1916  

12,760 

17. 11 

19,594 

26.26 

2,055 

104.8 

1917  

12,728 

17.05 

19,856 

26.60 

1,965 

98.9 

1918  

17,447 

23.35 

20,063 

26.85 

2,298 

114.5 

1919  

11,689 

15.63 

18,781 

25.12 

1,818 

96.8 

1920  

11,601 

15.44 

19,494 

25.94 

1,966 

100. 8 

1921  

10,220 

13.49 

19,397 

25.60 

1.499 

77.2 

1922  

11,423 

14.95 

18,552 

24.28 

1,720 

92.7 

1923  

11,503 

14.93 

19,020 

24.69 

1,569 

82.5 

1924  

10,933 

14.07 

19,776 

25.46 

1,472 

74.4 

17* 
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TABLE  PP. 

DISEASES  REPORTABLE  TO    HEALTH    DEPARTMENT  (INCLUDING  NON-RESI- 
DENTS) CASES,  DEATHS,  AND  RATES,  1924-1923. 

[Source. —  Boston  Health  Department  Reports.] 


Name  of  Disease. 


Cases. 


Number. 


1924. 


1923. 


Case  Rate 
Per  100,000 
Population. 


1924.  1923. 


Deaths. 


Number. 


1924.  1923. 


Percentage 
of  Deaths 
to  Cases. 


1924. 


1923. 


Death 
Rate  Per 
100,000 
Population. 


1924.  1923. 


Actinomycosis  

Anterior  poliomyeli- 
tis  

Anthrax  

Cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis (epidemic) 

Chicken  pox  

Diphtheria  

Dog  bite  (requiring 
anti-rabie  treat- 
ment)  

Cat  bite  (requiring 
anti-rabie  treat- 
ment)  

Dysentery  

Encephalitis  lethar- 

gica  

German  measles  

Hookworm  

Influenza  

Malaria  

Measles  

Mumps  

Ophthalmia  neona- 
torum  

Pellagra  

Pneumonia  (lobar)... 


76 
2 

35 
1,886 
2,521 


1 

23 

42 
191 

16 
127 

11 
4,758 
719 

712 
17 

1,565 


48 
2 

35 
2,017 
3,257 

46 

0 
2 

58 
56 

id 

372 
11 

5,023 
1,624 

512 

8 

1,3111 


.36 

9.78 
.25 

4.50 
242.79 
324.54 

8.62 

.12 
2.96 

5.40 
24.58 

2.05 
16.34 

1.41 
612.52 
92.56 

91.66 
2.18 
1.47 


.64 

6.23 
.25 

4.54 
261.81 
422.76 

5.97 


.25 

7,.  52 
7.26 
1,29 
42.28 
1.42 
652.00 
210.79 

65.91 
1.03 
170.17 


19 

3 

168 


30 


22 
3 
173 


24 


07 


44  57 


7 

482 


1335 


66.4 
7.9 


60.0 
20.8 


54.3 
.16 
6.7 


62.8 
.15 
5.31 


17.4 

38.1 
.52 


100.0 


41.4 


23.6 


26.1 


.92 


1.1 


41.2 
30.8 


75.0 
48.4 


2.44 
.36 
21.62 


.51 

2.05 
.12 


.38 
1.29 


2.85 
.38 
22.45 


.25 


3.11 


3.86,  12.59 


5.66  7.39 


.90 
62.05 


.77 
82.42 
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TABLE  PP.— Concluded. 

DISEASES   REPORTABLE  TO   HEALTH   DEPARTMENT   (INCLUDING  NON=RESI= 
DENTSj  CASES,  DEATHS,  AND  RATES,  1924-1923. 

[.Source. —  Boston  Health  Department  Reports.] 


Name  of  Disease. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Number,  j 

Case  Rate 
Per  100,000 
Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Deaths 
to  Cases. 

Death 
Rate  Per 
100,000 
Population. 

| 

1924. 

1923. 

1924. 

1923. 

1924 

1923. 

1924. 

1923. 

1924. 

1923. 

i 

l| 

- 

.12 

1 

100.0 

.12 

3  844 

494  86 

416 .79 

51 

58! 

1 .3 

1 .8 

6.56 

7  .52 

Hcptic  sore  throtit. 

79 

42 

10.17 

5.45 

11 

11 

13.9 

26.2 

1.41 

1.42 

I C 1  it  1111s* 

17 

6 

2.18 

.  77 

6 

4 

35.3 

66.6 

.77 

.51 

42 

29 

5.40 

3.76 

T1!1!  nn  l  nnQK 

33 

6 

4.24 

.77 

1 

3.0 

.12 

Tuberculosis  (pul- 

monary)   

1,872 

1,683 

240.99 

218.45 

670 

677 

35.8 

40.2 

86.25 

87.87 

Tuberculosis  (other 

forms)  

382 

338 

49.17 

43.87 

114 

114 

29.8 

33.7 

14.67 

14.79 

Typhoid  feyer  

101 

120 

13.00 

15.57 

15 

14.8 

8.3 

1.93 

1.29 

Typhus  fever  

1 

.12 

Whooping  cough  

655 

2,034 

84.32 

264.01 

21 

109 

3.2 

5.3 

2.70 

14.14 

*Vexereal  Diseases. 

Gonorrhoea  

2,448 

2,311 

315.14 

299.97 

1 

.04 

.12 

Syphilis  

1,016 

739 

130.79 

(  95.92 

58 

47 

5.7 

•  ■ 

6.3 

7.46 

6.10 

*  Figures  from  State  Department  of  Health. 
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IX  I 


BOSTON   YEAH  BOOK. 


TABLE  RR. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  SALARIED  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  1905=1925, 

QUINQUENNIALLY. 


Department. 

1905. 

1910. 

1915. 

1920. 

1925. 

April  30. 

April  30. 

April  30. 

April  30. 

June  1. 

Art  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Assessing  

146 

157 

178 

116 

134 

18 

16 

18 

22 

25 

94 

158 

220 

271 

2 

2 

64 

65 

83 

93 

110 

City  Clerk  

33 

32 

26 

25 

21 

2 

3 

8 
88 

62 

70 

72 

73 

33 

36 

36 

36 

54 

Fire  

935 

1,024 

1,133 

1,373 

1,650 

Health  

136 

203 

260 

185 

269 

Hospital  

543 

644 

828 

798 

1,177 

Insane  Hospital  

163 

Institutions  

257 

253 

250 

225 

298 

Law  

15 

15 

17 

16 

23 

Library  

453 

485 

601 

562 

575 

Market  

7 

7 

9 

8 

8 

Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  

35 

36 

72 

41 

60 

Park    

660 

701 

889 

851 

782 

Printing  

124 

102 

100 

96 

106 

Public  Buildings  

113 

123 

171 

194 

210 

Public  Works  

4,182 

3,615 

3,241 

3,177 

3,218 

Registry  

25 

27 

22 

22 

23 

Schoolhouse  

30 

49 

48 

50 

78 

Sinking  Funds  

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Soldiers'  Relief  

11 

11 

13 

20 

35 

Statistics  

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 
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TABLE  RR.— Concluded. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  SALARIED  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  1905=1925, 

QUINQUENNIALLY. 


Department. 

iy  lu. 

ly  I  a. 

1  flirt 

April  30. 

April  30. 

April  30. 

April  30. 

June  1. 

Street  Laying-Out  

67 

73 

103 

102 

132 

Supply  .". .  .  .  .  .  r. . 

5 

10 

13 

14 

7n 
/  u 

lOU 

1  ft 

10 

1  7 

1  ft 

l  .1 

i-± 

i  a 
io 

JLO 

1  Q 
I  a 

1  Q 

1  _L 

i  ft 

Q 
O 

i  i 
1 1 

14 

1  ^ 

o 

"City  Record !;  

1 

i 

1 

2 

Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Publicity 

Bureau  

3 

Conservation  Bureau  

8 

Employment  Bureau  

14 

5 

Retirement  

15 

Citv  Council  

92 

9 

9 

9 

9 

City  Council  Employees  

36 

5 

7 

6 

6 

School  Committee  

2,918 

3,558 

4,138 

4,615 

5,741 

Finance  Commission  

5 

10 

7 

16 

13 

13 

11 

11 

Police  

1,356 

1,586 

1,729 

1,920 

2,128 

Total,  City  of  Boston  

12,55S 

13,068 

14,296 

15,012 

17,517 

Total,  County  of  Suffolk  

536 

596 

760 

762 

910 

Total,  City  and  County  

13,091 

13,664 

15,056 

15,774 

18,427 

I  si; 
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COMMUNITY  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  UU. 

LAND  AREA,   POPULATION,  ASSESSMENTS,  VALUATION,  AND  TAX  RATE, 
METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT,  14  CITIES  AND  26  TOWNS. 


Municipality  Ranked 
by  Population. 

Land 
Area  in 
Square 

Miles. 

Population, 
1925. 

Metropolitan 
Assessments, 
1924. 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation, 
1924. 

Tax 
Rate, 
1924. 

BOSTON  

43.9 

*  779,620 

$3,555,368 

$1,809,988,498 

$24  70 

Othek  Cities. 

UamDndge  

A  O 
t)  .L 

i  in  fi ac\ 

iiy,uoy 

QAA  1  OA 

ICO   COO  O (\ A 

Do  30 

i  a  k 

in1?  n o i 

C\A  1  lO 

y^iiy 

31  80 

^  Q 

yy^uo^ 

QQ  Q17  ca  a 

OQ  70 

Quincy  

16.5 

60,055 

211,819 

93,711,425 

28  40 

Newton  

17.9 

53,003 

168,472 

109,666,250 

27  40 

Maiden  

5.1 

51,789 

159,283 

56,015,300 

33  50 

Medford  

8.2 

47,627 

135,754 

53,185,300 

33  20 

1.9 

47,247 

151,829 

51,790,800 

34  20 

Everett  

3.4 

42,072 

166,729 

54,356,825 

28  80 

12.4 

34,746 

79,995 

45,216,200 

28  00 

5.9 

33,261 

99,710 

36,642,500 

37  20 

4.7 

20,165 

67,439 

27,212,650 

30  60 

Woburn  

12.9 

18,370 

33,233 

18,001,046 

31  40 

Total,  13  cities  

Towns. 

Brookline  

Watertown  

Arlington  

Weymouth  

Winthrop  

109.5 

6.6 
4.1 
5.2 
16.7 
1.6 

730,117 

42,681 
25,480 
24,943 
17,253 
16,158 

$2,004,803 

$174,388 
92,741 
76,777 
13,398 
54,136 

$919,503,041 

$127,522,900 
36,212,668 
37,593,787 
21,162,530 
21,458,750 

t  $31  27 

$20  00 
31  20 
30  40 

25  00 

26  50 

*  See  introductory  article  of  Part  III.  +  Average  tax  rate  of  cities  outside  Boston. 
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TABLE  UU.— Concluded. 
LAND  AREA,  POPULATION,  ASSESSMENTS,  VALUATION  AND  TAX  RATE, 
METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT,  14  CITIES  AND  26  TOWNS. 


Municipality  Ranked 
by  Population. 


Land 
Area  in 
Square 

Miles. 


Population, 
1925. 


Metropolitan 
Assessments, 
1924. 


Total  Assessed  1  Tax 
Valuation,  Rate, 
1924.  1924. 


Wakefield  

Belmont  

Dedham  

Braintree  

Milton  

Saugus  

Winchester  

Wellesley  

Stoneham  

Needham  

Swampscott  

Reading  

Lexington  

Hingham  

Canton  

Cohasset  

Weston  

Hull  

Westwood  

Nahant  

Dover  

Totals,  26  towns 

BOSTON  

Thirteen  other  cities. 

26  towns  

Totals  District .  .  . 


7.3 

4.6 
10.5 
13.7 
13.1 
10.6 

5.9 
10.0 

6.0 
12.5 

3.1 

9.8 
16.5 
22.5 
19.0 

9.9 
17.2 

2.4 
11.1 

1.0 
15.2 


15,611 
15,256 
13,918 
13,193 
12,861 
12,743 
11,565 
9,049 
9,084 
8,977 
8,953 
8,693 
7,785 
6,158 
5,896 
2,913 
2,906 
2,652 
1,706 
1,630 
1,044 


$28,045 
49,326 
28,572 
10,166 
51,322 
7,984 
37,326 
30,022 
27,673 
8,711 
27,133 
9,799 
17,649 
6,922 
6,159 
226 
4,706 
8,325 
2,078 
7,419 
2,114 


$18,717,425 
23,097,841 
18,798,550 
15,290,000 
25,429,080 
10,214,444 
24,947,025 
25,014,225 
9,045,850 
14,062,875 
18,647,871 
12,535,348 
13,637,627 
10,798,813 
7,825,220 
9,131,001 
6,961,334 
16,678,870 
3,436,695 
4,540,479 
3,128,631 


256.1 

43.7 
109.5 
256 . 1 


299,108 

779,620 
730,117 
299,108 


$783,117 

$3,555,368 
2,004,803 
783,117 


$535,889,839 

1,809,988,498 
919,503,041 
535,889,839 


409.3 


1,808,845 


S'-,.:;l.;.'_Ns 


$3,265,381,37S 


Average  tax  rate  of  towns. 
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TABLE  WW. 

TAX  RATE  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT  FOR  1924 
AND  1923,  WITH  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE. 


Cities. 


1924 

Rate. 


Increase  Decrease 

1923           1924  1923 

Rate.          over  to 

1923.  1924. 


BOSTON  

Cambridge  

Chelsea  

Everett  

Lynn  

Maiden  

Medford  

Melrose  

Newton  

Quincy  

Revere  

Somervdle  

Waltham  

Woburn  

Average,  13  Cities  

Towns 

Arlington  

Belmont  

Braintree  

Brookline  

Canton  

Cohasset  

Dedham  

Dover  

Hingham  

Hull  


S24  70 


33 
34 
28 
31 
35 
33 
30 
27 
27 
37 
28 
28 
31 


30 
20 
80 
80 
00 
20 
60 
40 
00 
20 
70 
00 
40 


S24  70 

29  90 
33  00 

29  50 

33  80 

31  90 

34  20 

30  80 
26  60 

28  40 
34  00 

29  20 
29  00 

32  00 


S31  28 


30 
30 
28 
20 
26 
21 
30 
20 
27 
29 


40 
70 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


830  95 

26  50 

27  20 

29  80 

19  00 
26  80 

20  00 

28  80 
18  00 
25  00 

30  00 


S3  40 
1  20 


3  10 


SO 


3  20 


3  90 
3  50 


1  00 


1  00 

1  20 

2  00 
2  50 
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TABLE  WW.—  Concluded. 


TAX   RATE   OF   CITIES  AND  TOWNS   IN   METROPOLITAN    DISTRICT   FOR  1924 
AND  1923,  WITH  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE. 


Towns. 


1924 

Rate. 


1923 

Kale. 


Increase 
1924 
over 
1923. 


Decrease 
1923 
to 
1924. 


Lexington  

Milton  

Nairn  nt  

Needham  

Reading  

Saugus  

Stoneham  

Swampscott  

Wakefield  

Watertown  

Wellesley  

Weston  

Westwood  

Wej'mouth  

Winchester  

Winthrop  

Average,  26  Towns 


$31 

00 

$31 

50 

23 

60 

23 

20 

SO  40 

31 

00 

24 

00 

7  00 

31 

20 

29 

70 

1  50 

30 

00 

32 

30 

37 

7.5 

38 

00 

31 

00 

30 

40 

60 

25 

00 

26 

00 

35 

90 

30 

50 

5  40 

31 

20 

29 

20 

2  CO 

22 

00 

20 

50 

1  50 

19 

40 

18 

40 

1  00 

18 

30 

24 

20 

25 

00 

30 

50 

26 

90 

24 

40 

2  50 

26 

50 

24 

50 

2  00 

$27 

25 

$26  48 

$0  50 


2  30 
25 


1  00 


5  90 
5  50 
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TABLE  ZZ. 

NET  DEBT,  VALUATION,  AND  PERCENTAGE  RELATION,    METROPOLITAN  DIS- 
TRICT, DECEMBER  31,  1924. 


Municipality. 

Net  Dei 

Inside 
Limit. 

rr,  December  31,  1924. 

Outside       r,,  .  ,  ^  .  , 
Limit.  rotalDebt. 

Valuation, 
1924. 

Per  Cent- 
Net  Debt  to 
Valuation. 

Cities. 

•1546,988,449 

oocr  oqc  or\o 

■185,335,898 

$1,809,988,498 

4.71 

Cambridge  

3,104,348 

3,123,657 

r*  noo  f\r\ 

6,228,00o 

1.58,522,200 

3.93 

905,215 

1,337,553 

2,242, 1 68 

51,790,800 

4.33 

Everett  

927,521 

911,021 

1,838,542 

54,356,825 

3.38 

Lynn  

2,443,903 

2,621,600 

5,065,503 

115,865,045 

4.37 

Maiden  

1,021,800 

1,366,198 

2,387,998 

56,015,300 

4.26 

Medford  

915,483 

1,420,382 

2,335,865 

53,185,300 

4.39 

Melrose  

399,218 

427,321 

826,539 

27,212,650 

3.04 

1,656,000 

1,381,074 

3,037,074 

109,666,250 

2.77 

Quincy  

1,465,500 

1,664,800 

3,130,300 

93,711,425 

3.34 

760,950 

1,800,807 

2,561,757 

36,642,500 

6.99 

Somerville  

1,571,000 

8,000 

1,579,000 

99,317,500 

1.59 

Waltham  

975,296 

459  788 

1,435,084 

45,216,200 

3.17 

Woburn  

260,050 

545,300 

805,350 

18,001,046 

4.47 

Towns. 

Arlington  

738,634 

131,375 

870,009 

37,593,787 

2.31 

Belmont  

348,827 

728,734 

1,077,561 

23,097,841 

4.66 

Braintree  

43,000 

134,000 

177,000 

15,290,000 

1.16 

Brookline  

1,485,350 

200,030 

1,685,380 

127,522,900 

1.32 

Canton  

51,000 

15,000 

66,000 

7,825,220 

0.84 

Cohasset  

36,000 

36,000 

9,131,001 

0.39 

Dedharja  

301,550 

73,600 

375,150 

18,798,550 

2.00 

Dover  

42,000 

42,000 

3,128,631 

1.34 

Hingham  

123,000 

12,000 

13.5,000 

10,798,813 

1.25 

Hull  

281,000 

135,250 

416,250 

16,678,870 

2.50 
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TABLE  ZZ  — Concluded. 
NET  DEBT,  VALUATION,  AND  PERCENTAGE  RELATION,  METROPOLITAN  DIS= 

TRICT.  DECEMBER  31,  1924. 


Towns 

Net  De 

Inside 
Limit. 

3T,  DeCEMBEP 

Outside 
Limit. 

t  31,  1924. 
Total  Debt. 

Valuation. 
1924. 

Per  Cent. 
Xet  Debt  to 
Valuation. 

Lexington 

SI 63  500 

8562,950 

8726,450 

113,637,627 

5.33 

Milton. .  .  . 

420,000 

165,000 

585,000 

25,429,080 

2.30 

Nahant*. . 

Needham. 

187,000 

49S,000 

685,000 

14,062,875 

4.87 

Reading  

46,500 

382,300 

428,800 

12,535,348 

3.42 

Saugus. . . . 

156,500 

77.000 

233,500 

10,214,444 

2.29 

Stoneham  

202,000 

78,000 

280,000 

9,045,850 

3.09 

Swampscott . 

251,900 

469,091 

720,994 

18,647,871 

3.87 

Wakefield 

363,850 

1,015.500 

1,379,350 

18,717,425 

7.37 

Water  town  

60S,000 

1.071,000 

1,679,000 

36,212,668 

4.64 

Wellesley  

541,000 

423,500 

964,500 

25,014,225 

3.86 

Weston  

14,000 

91,000 

105,000 

6,961,334 

1.51 

Westwood  

5,000 

5.000 

3,436,695 

0.15 

Wevmouth  

329,572 

95,500 

425,072 

21,162,530 

2.01 

Winchester  

483,000 

231,500 

714,500 

24,947,025 

2.86 

Winthrop  

554,200 

224,100 

778,300 

21,458,750 

3.63 

Totals,  District . .  . 

862,530,116 

S70,S70,3S3 

8133.400,499 

$3,260,840,899 

4.09 

*  For  the  town  of  Xahant,  having  no  debt,  no  figures  are  included. 
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TABLE  AAA. 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  LOANS,  1890-1924,  FOR  PARK,  SEWER,  WATER,  AND 
CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  DISTRICTS. 


Year. 

Sewer 
District. 

Park 
District. 

Wa  ter 
District. 

Charles 
River  Basin 
District. 

Total. 

1890  

$3,000,000 
368,000 
1,053,000 
579,000 
500,000 

$3,000,000 
368,000 
1,053,000 
579,000 

1891...  

1892  

— 

1893  

1894  

$1,350,000 

— 

1,850,000 

Total,  1890-1894  .  .  . 

$5,500,000 

$1,350,000 

— 

$6,850,000 

1895  

$600,000 
230,000 
380,000 

$200,000 
2,000,000 
2,200,000 
1,050,000 
1,275,000 

$5,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 

$5,800,000 
4,230,000 
8,580,000 
5,305,000 
5,300,000 

1896  

1897  

1898  

255,000 
1,025,000 

1899  

3,000,000 

Total,  1895-1899 .  .  . 

$2,490,000 

$6,725,000 

$20,000,000 

$29,215,000 

1900  

$275,912 

$242,500 

$1,000,000 

$1,518,412 

1901  

2,040,000 

750,000 

10,000,000 

12,790,000 

1902  

864,000 

225,000 

3,500,000 

4,589,000 

1903  

2,236,000 

670,000 

2,000,000 

4,906,000 

1001  

392,000 

450,000 

2,000,000 

$250,000 

3,092,000 

Total,  1900-1904..  .  . 

$5,807,912 

$2,337,500 

$18,500,000 

$250,000 

$26,895,412 

1905  

$520,000 

$650,000 

$400,000 

$1,570,000 

1906  

$209,000 

449,000 

1,043,000 

515,000 

2,216,000 

1907  

321,000 

451,000 

307,000 

1,235,000 

2,314,000 

1908  

700,000 

125,000 

400,000 

1,225,000 

1909  

300,000 

95,000 

398,000 

850,000 

1,643,000 

Total,  1905-1909. .  . 

$1,530,000 

$1,640.(1(1(1 

$2,398,000 

$3,400,000 

$8,968,000 
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TABLE  AAA.—  Cond  \v\eA. 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  LOANS,  1890  1924.  FOR  PARK,  SEWER,    WATER  \\[> 
CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  DISTRICTS. 


I  KAK. 

Sewer 
District. 

Park 
District. 

Water 
District. 

Charles 

a U  *    -  »    UeX~,i  1 1 

District. 

Total. 

1910  

$113,000 

62,000 
378,000 

$50,000 
15,000 
175,000 
117,500 

$500,000 
200,000 
190,000 

258,000 

$475,000 
300,000 

40,000 

SI, 06%,000 
550,000 
267,000 
553,000 
415,500 

1911  

1912  

1913  *  

1914  

Total,  1910-1914... . 

$353,000 

$357,500 

$1,148,000 

$815,000 

$2,873,500 

1915  

§130,500 
425,000 
325,000 
325,000 

$195,563 
522,125 
169.000 
4,000 
3,500 

$490,000 
66,000 
150,000 

161,000 

$35,000 

$816,063 
1,048,125 
644,000 
329,000 
164^500 

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

Total,  1915-1919... . 

$1,205,500 

$894. 18S 

$867,000 

$35,000 

$3,001,688 

1920  

$225,000 

100.000 
230,000 

$125,000 
133.750 

$34,000 

500,000 
100,000 
1,000.000 

$384,000 

600,000 
463.750 
1,000,000 

1921.  

1922  

1924  

Total,  1920-1924.... 

$555,000 

5258,750 

$1,634,000 

$2,447,750 

Grand  Total  

$17,641,412 

$13,562,938 

$44.5  47.  DM 

$4,500,000 

$80,251,350 
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TABLE  BBB. 


REPUBLICAN   AND  DEMOCRATIC  VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR  IN  METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT,  STATE  ELECTION,  1924. 


Municipality. 

Rep. 

Dem. 



Municipality. 

Fuller 

lien 
III  1  1 . 

Curie 
Dem  ' 

Boston .... 

SO,  727 

125,047 

Hingham  

1,554 

634 

Hull  

485 

333 

Other  Cities. 

Lexington  

1,914 

666 

Cambridge  

14,676 

17,111 

Milton  

3,319 

1,280 

Chelsea  

4,276 

4,808 

Nahant  

459 

244 

Everett    

7,017 

3,701 

Needham  

2,452 

555 

Lynn  

15,S47 

12,594 

Reading  

2,783 

549 

Maiden  

9,933 

4,837 

Saugus  

2,724 

800 

Medford  

9,255 

5,466 

Stoneham  

2,060 

1,074 

TV  X  1 

ivieirose  

(),4J1 

1    A  A 

1,44/ 

Swampscott  

2,800 

587 

Newton  

14,152 

5,893 

Wakefield  

3,283 

1,549 

Quincy  

11,059 

5,707 

Watertown  

4,710 

3,344 

Revere  

3,552 

4,326 

2,379 

669 

Somerville  

17,542 

12,846 

Weston  

804 

182 

Waltham  

5,786 

4,648 

Westwood  

499 

145 

Wbburn  

2,728 

3,446 

Weymouth  

3,259 

1,959 

Totals,  13  Cities. . . . 

122,244 

86,830 

Winchester  

3,261 

1,100 

Towns. 

Winthrop  

4,256 

1,753 

Arlington  

5,630 

2,680 

Totals,  26  Towns. .  . 

71,427 

30,417 

Belmont .  

•   •  3,785 

1,325 

Summary. 

2,912 

1,272 

Boston  

86,727 

125,047 

Brookline  

11,605 

4,488 

13  other  cities  

122,244 

86,830 

Canton  

1,061 

1,023 

26  towns  

71,427 

30,417 

Cohasset  

775 

385 

Totals,  District  

280,398 

242,294 

Dedham  

2,273 

1,736 

Plurality  for  Fuller, 

253 

85 

38,104 

Note. —  The  five  cities,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Revere,  and  Woburn  voted  Demo- 
cratic by  a  plurality  of  42,779  while  the  nine  other  cities  and  all  of  the  towns  opposed  with  a 
Republican  plurality  of  80,883.  If  the  District  should  consist  of  28  municipalities  instead  of  40 
(by  excluding  the  12  towns  outside  the  10-mile  limit)  the  Republican  plurality  would  be  reduced 
to  26,243.    Boston's  vote  alone  was  99,144  less  than  that  of  the  other  municipalities  combined. 
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